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KIOHAEL DAYITT'S OPINION. 



DorlDg his recent visit to the United States, Michael Davitt said: "]Cr.0lAa<qr1i 
txx>k is a gospel and inspiration to our Land League speakers in Ireland. " 



LETTEB FBOM WENDELL PHTTiTlTPft 

ABBuite^AiiB, ICass., June 21, IS, 

"Dklb Mb. Olaxct :— I have read your volume with f^ satisfaction, and got from 
it, after oonsideraUe stady of Irish history, a dearer view of some points than I 
hod before. Cheerfully do I bear witness to the interest which it creates in that 
sad story, and commend it to any who wish to find in compact compass the whole 
Indictment against British misrule. 

0(»dially yours, 

Wbndxll Phixjjsb. 



FBOM O'OONNOB POWEB. 



Dublin, Jan. 10, TB. 



Mt Dbab Mb. GiiAMCT :— JLocept my warmest thanks for your splendid book— 
''Ireland as She Ib, as She Has Been, and as She Ought to Be." In the hurry of 
preparatory work for the coming Conference, I have not yet been able to do more 
than glance through its pages ; but I have read enough to convince me that it is 
one of the most valuable contributions to the study of Irish politics that has 
appeared in our time. .... 

Yours sincerely, 

JoKN OXXnmoB Fowxb. 



FBOM YISOOUNT O'NEILL DE TYBONE. 

189 AvxNUB Maijlkoff, Paris, Jan. 8, 1878. 

DBiLB Sib :— I know not if I can excuse my delay in acknowledging the receipt 
of your remarkable work. My only excuse is my eagerness to read the book 
through; and, as my acquaintance with the English language is imperfect, my 
progress was slow. Having surmounted tills obstacle, I now feUdtate myself on 
the perseverence so well rewarded by the pleasure I have found in your most 
InterestlDg volume. It is simply perfect in matter, style, and arrangement. 

So deep an impression has the work made on me that I would ^Ladly translate 
it Into French ; but in our unhappy country, as things now stand, a serious work 
— especially one dealing with Ireland— would command exceedingly few readers. 
For me, who am Uibmjiicis HibenUor, you may judge how painful is this indiffer* 

Yours, Ac, 

Ytb. O'Nbill db Ttbokb. 
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PREFACE. 



TVlien the book entitled Ireland: As She Is; As She Mas 
Been; and As She Oitght to Be, was published, between three 
aad four years ago, the author set forth its purpose in a brief 
preface as follows : 

" Benjamin Disraeli, being addicted to epigrams, has said that Ireland is ' de- 
baaohed with legislation.' Other Englishmen have a habit of proclaiming her 
' the spoilt child of the Empire,' and averring that her grievances are mere senti- 
mental fictions or vague rtietorioal exaggerations. Hence many persons unf^ 
miliar with her history and actual condition are tempted to ask : * What real, sub- 
stantial grievance has Ireland to complain of, or why is she perpetually damor- 
hig at the doors of the British Parliament like a noisy, petulant babe ? ' These 
questions I propose to answer clearly and exhaustively." 

It may be permitted to the author to say, without egotism, 
that he has been gratified with assurances from many quarters 
that the Yolume was not wholly barren of good effect, and that 
its treatment of the Irish Land Question had especially been 
helpful to some readers who have since labored to promote the 
Land League moyement. 

Becently the author has received seyeral letters suggesting 
that he should either compile a separate and more comprehensive 
manual for Land Lei^ers, or supply the desired new material 
in the form of an addition to the yolume already written. Hav- 
ing consulted with friends of the agitation, the latter course has 
been adopted, and a fund of information and condusiye evidence 
not otherwise readily accessible is incorporated with the fourth 
edition of Ireland: As She Is. dc 

Landlordism is the deadliest, but by no means the only, ulcer 

with which British misrule afflicts Ireland; the life-current of the 

people is sapped and drained through festering abscesses as many 

as devoured the strength of Job. For this reason it is deemed 

advisable, while prefixing special information, to reproduce the 

whole story in coherent form. 

J« J. C 
New Yobk, March, 1881. 
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THE LAND LEAGUE MANUAL 



Borrowing the suggestive saying of an observant French- 
man, elsewhere ^j^uotedy ^^'irSaTiA is aconfisoaiedy not acon^ 
qtiered; cckmtryJ** -'For nnnumbered generation she has 
presented the same sad spectacle of gaunt penury and 
hunger, her life ^uirrent perenmaUy kbs6rbed-b^^ 
lancUordism and alien misgovemmentf^ Oomlng down to 
recent dates, the potato crop was a partial faUure in 
1878, an almost total failure' in 1B79.' In the destruction of 
this single staple there was ho reasonable cause for the 
precipitation of a famine, as the -soil produced an abund- 
ance of grain and other foodstock to have maintained a. 
much larger papulation. But under the system 'ihat~ pre- 
vails in Ireland, nine-tentHs of the produce of the soil had 
always - gonci to pay the exorbitant rents, 4nd the remain- 
ing tenth to ieed 'the farmer and his family. If any part 
failed, the tenant was at liberty to starve, but the landlord 
must get his pound of flesh to the last pennyweight In the 
hideous famine days of 1847 and succeeding years, this rule 
had been enforced with satanic rigor, and as a' ^nsequence 
nearly three millions of the Irish race disappeared two- 
thirds of them through sheer hunger and typhoid fever, the 
rest by emigration. When their bodies lay literally un- 
buried and festering by the roadsides, they were praised for 
their quiescence and submission to ''law" because they 
allowed their com and cattle to bes^zed for rent, and their 
cabins to be razed on the same pretext Fortunately their 
successors were better advised thirty years later. 

In the year 1843 occurred what is known in the annals of 
the Irish land war as ''the battle of Magheracloon." The 
agent dying on Mr. Shirley's estate of Famey, Mr. Trench 
was appointed to fill the vacancy, and at the same time a 
valuator was employed who raised the rents 35 per cent at 
a jump. The tenants refused to pay the advance, because 
they were barely able to find a precarious subsistence under 
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the preyailhig schedule, and , at once the whole machineiy 
of the law was set in motion to evict them en masse, haying 
first confiscated their crops and cattle. Driven to despera- 
tion^ the young .men organized. the association, since accli- 
matized lor other purposes in the United States, known as 
the ''Molly Maguires." Dressing themselves in wpmen*s 
clothes, and besmearing their faces so as to preclude identi- 
fication, they waylaid and thrashed, the officers of the law 
so diligently that at length no gripper, bailiff, driver or 
processor daxed to exerdse his factions on tiie estate 
or. serve the requisite legal notices. The accomodating au- 
thorities decided that ordinary formalities might be dispensed 
with, and processes served on all the tenants simultaneously 
by proclamation attached to the chapel door. A large force 
of armed police was sent to execute this mandate, was 
opposed,, fired on the congregation, and was then routed 
with sticks and stones; whereupon the agent resolved to 
suspend hostilities for the time ''and act upon the tenants 
individually and quietly." 

. , Commenting on this incident a quarter of a century later,. 
Mr. Gk>dkin wrote : " A general strike against the payment, 
of rent would convulse society. If the war which raged in 
Famey had spread all over the island, the landlords would 
be in a serious difficulty. The British army might thea 
have to become rent-collectors, as they had been tithe-^ 
collectors in 1831." The words had a prophetic ring, and 
the failure of the crops in 1878 and '79 furnished the oppor- 
tunity for utilizing on an extensive scale the tactics^that 
had proved so effective at Famey. 

Through a lingering series of years the Home Bule mem- 
bers of Parliament had incessantly labored for an amended 
land law to protect the cultivators against rack-renting and 
capriciouseviction— a principle embodied in the Gladstone 
Act of 1870, but inoperative. Their demands were based on 
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the Xyster. Onstoniy^aiid alliteratiyely known as -* the three 
if 9 "— Pair'Ben&r Kxitv of Tenure and "Free Sal^;^;^ What 
these imply inaj l>e leiarned from other pages of thii^ Volamd; 
In the decade' embraced frpm 1871 to 1880 no less than 
twentj-eight land bills were snccessivelj introduced in the 
iSritish House of Commons, and all in turn smothered with- 
out ceremony. ^ . ' ■ -^- '/ v::.!^:* ^ j- 

Public meetings in Ireland clamored for a reduction of 
rents to the Government valuation standard, but no heed 
was paid to the universal petition. The failure, of the crops 
precipitated a crisis that had to be promptly met Th$ 
);enants throughout a large portion of the island found 
themselves not only unable to pay rents, but menaced • with 
starvation besides ; while the landlords made preparation 
for wholesale evictions. 

At this juncture, Michael Davitt rung out the tocsin: 
^ Pay no more rents, and combine to resist eviction 1 Let 
no man take or be permitted to take the holding from which 
another has been ejected. Your condition cannot be worse 
than it is ; therefore whatever harvest there is, hold it for 
yourselves and your children. You have paid treble trib- 
ute long enough. Now claim the soil which was wrested 
from you by force and fraud !" To this appeal the tenants 
everywhere rallied. Pamell and the most spirited of his 
associates, wearied and indignant with being snubbed and 
sneered at in Parliament, riBvised their programme ; and, 
instead of the three F's, declared for a nationalization of 
the soiL Such was the origin of the Land League. 

Meantime, distress grew apace ; and it was clearly seen 
that relief must quickly come, or the ghastly scenes of '48 
and *49 would be re-enacted. Urgent appeals were made 
to the Qovemment, not for alms, but for a suspension of 
evictions, and for a loan of public funds wherewith to prose- 
cute necessary public works, and thus afford employment 
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flpdimoderatej wages to. the famisliixig l^ons of iippoyerrv 
ished small fieirmers. The Gk>Termnent appointed the .usual "^ 
cpmxnissioiiy and thereafter industriously di4 nothing. In 
so cruel an emergency, no alternative was left to the Trish 
people but to throw themselves at the feet of foreign nations, 
and beg for bread. From America, from Continental Europe; 
from Australia and New Zealand, from South Africa, and 
froiii inahj parts of Asia, came a generous response. Food 
and money poured iu with bounteous profusion, though' 
notinore tiian was needful ; and then the resolution of the 
Irish leaders grew more vehement than ever, that their 
people would deserve to perish if they again allowed them- 
selves to be reduced to such a straii They should, in 
future,- hold their own, instead of vexing the world's ears 
with the piteous whine of mendicants. This resolve has 
won them almost imiversal aid and sympathy, and co-oper* 
ating branches of the Land League are established where- 
ever the exiled Irish tenant has found a home — ^the organi- 
zation being conspicuously powerful and active in the United 
States. 

The demands of the Land League are easily formulated.. 
Its cardinal doctrine is that the Irish tenants shall be made 
proprietors of their farms ; that those who cultivate the soil 
shall be its legal, as they are its rightful owners. The State 
is simply asked to undo, by peaceful and equitable means, 
the confiscation the State has legalized— to restore to the 
tillers of the soil their ancient rights. English law abol- 
ished the old tenure by which the land of Ireland was held 
for the benefit of the people ; English lawmakers are now 
asked to abolish the feudal tyranny of landlordism. This, 
is ** revolutionary " and ** socialistic," says the flatulent 
Oonservative. lliere is no occasion to be frightened by 
epithets. Here is what her British Majesty's Premier, Mr. 
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Caldet/Nov:' 27;- 18791 /^'*;'J«^-''^^^i ^--^'^^ '■--•;':uifx.;f^ocf:i.<,£^/;.^ 

"There are some 'persons, for whom I have a great respect, who fhiiik that the 
difficulties of our agriooltare may be got over hy 4 fuhdameatal ohimge in the 
land-holding system of 'Our country* I mean those who think tfaat^ if yon cai^ <^t , 
up the land of a country, Into a multitude, of small properties, that of itseli will 
solve the difficulty. ' To ii jproposal of that kind, Ij for one, am nbi'goingW object 
that it would be inconsistent with the privileges of landed proprietors/ if :itl9 gor: 
ing to be for the welfare of the oommimity at, laige. ^ Z%f LegvMurt^rp jffrffttty 
erUtOed to buy up the landed proprietors, for the purpose of dioiimg the ooimiry Into 
email lots. In prineiple, no olffecHon cdnbe taken to iti Those ^pdlfioiii^%hO )[>06seif8 ■ 
large portions of the earth's space are not altogether in the same^pioeitigii as the^ 
possessors of mere personalty. Personalty does not impose limitations on the 
action and industry of man and the w^l-being of the community, as "p^s^ession: of 
land does ; and, therefore, I freely own, that compulscMy expropriation is a thing 
which is admifiBiMCit and eyiea sound in principle." . . .-;... > ' : 

The prin<dple being conceded, there is oertainljiib room 
to doubt the propriety or tu^encj of its practical applica-' 
tion. Of right, the bulk of Irish landlords ore entitled ^ to 
no consideration whatsoever. The land of which ^hey- prate 
so pompooslj derives tine^tenths of its bailie' frdm' the con- 
fiscated improyements of evicted tenants-^the hotu^iesVdrains; 
and fences they bnilt upon it, the sweat they ploughed into 
it, and the manure with which they enriched it. As Jolin 
Bright says, if Ireland was moved a thousand miles west^ 
ward, the whole brood of landlords, their * henchmen and 
satellites, would be dumped into the Atlantic before tiie 
lapse of twenty-four hours. As Ireland, however, is anchored 
at the feet of England, the Land League is willing to buy 
out the interest of .the landlords. How the desired change 
of proprietorship may be accomplished, has already been 
shown in nearly every nation in Europe. 
' In Prussia, siter the peace of Tilsit, the owners of large 
domains received State bonds, bearing 4 per cent, interest, 
to the amount of a Government valuation of their estates. 
The territory thus alienated was partitioned among the ten- 
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antSy^^wbo, by paying 5 per cent annually for 41 years, extin- 
goisbed both principal and interest, and became owners in 
fee of their farms. A similar reform was wrought in Bdssia, 
when the serfs were empowered to buy their holdings out- 
right by payment of a sum equivalent to 16 years' rent, and 
the Government adyanced four-fifths of the purchase money 
as a State loan, repayable in installments. 

In point of fact, this same principle of landlord expropri- 
ation is embodied in the Gladstone Act of 1870, but, as we 
haye said, is wholly inoperative. The Land League insists 
that it shall be rendered operative. This is the whole case 
in a nutshell. 

If the facts are here accurately and truthfully stated, why, 
it may be asked, does not the English Parliament concede 
what is asked, having already virtually admitted that the 
claim is just and reasonable? To answer this question, let 
•us again call to the witness-stand one of England's greatest 
and most, respected statesmen, John Bright, who in his 
Birmingham speech, Feb., 1876, spoke as follows : 

** One-half of SooUand is owned by forty-one landlords ; one great noble there 
holds 88 much soil as three millions of his poorer countrymen. Six thousand 
persons own the whole land of Ireland. Five thousand own the whole land of 
England and Wales. Bo that fourteen thousand penons own all the land of Eng- 
land, Seotland, Wales and Ireland, amounting to about ninety millions of acres. 
This i» the power that makes and adminiaten the latet. IHsapatoer which haeheen 
for generaHone a euree in this oowntry, toAicA ia emormoua now, and with toAioA, 
whenever U csftooMi to ad in FiarHament—in apite of your household e^frage in 
bormtghB-^there ie an end of your opinion; for U carries any measure U thinks 
nseeeeary to its own interests,** 

For the cogent reason here stated, it is obviously a her- 
culean task to obtain any redress from a body so constituted. 
Lord Falmerston enunciated the maxim that '^ Tenant 
right is landlord wrong,** and the landlord Parliament 
naturally adheres to his sapient view. The people of Ire- 
land are rigorously disarmed, like the 'conquered Zulus ; 
otherwise they would smash English misrule to fragments 
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in-a Tf^eekV ^'Thns'!sitv^^ conflict is ont'dfihif- 

question ikt presentrfor s^^ cannot 'ineet 

nfles ieuid bWecli4oadmg caimoiL'^ Nevertheless sbmetliixig' 
had to be done to stay the inarch of famine and eviction/ 
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Passive resistance was the sole idtemative, and the pebple 
adopted it, strengthening their position with the liow. f ambus 
strategy of ^Boycotting, which means absolute non-intercourse 
y^th anybody inimical to the movemieni A Boycotted pto- 
piietor can'find niobbdy to' sell to him or buy from him, td 
lend his herds or "harvest his crops ; and this severe social 
outlawry has proved to be a most efficient weapon in its way* 
As already noted, twenty-eight Irish land bills were sum- 
niarily squelched in' Parliament from 1871 to 1880;' 3?he 
stereotyped objection was : *^ The Irish people are iiot clakn- 
oring for these ialleged reforms, and ergro do not want them.^' 
tThen, when: the Irish people did agitate and loudly clamor, 
the landlord chbirus was altered into a vicious yell oi' 
'^Agrarianisml Socialism ! ^'—^and ev^n the Liberal Gov- 
ernment 6i Gladstone, Bright, Chamberlain, Fawcett ^ahd 
)Dilke, was persuaded that Ireland's first need was^ not te- 
dress, but coercion I Of course the English and ^Scotch 
landed oligarchy plainly perceive that the establishment of 
fik tenant proprietary in Ireland will logically and inevitably 
lead to similar residts in England and Scotland ; and herein 
is to be found the secret of the unanimity with which both 
Whigs and Tories combine in Parliament to crush ihe.Iiand 
League representatives. In brute force alone do they place 
reliance, and they are yet forging additional repressive 
measures before introducing the long promised Land bill 
which has been extorted from them by the passive insurrec- 
tion in Ireland. As a matter of demonstrated fact, there 
.^as never been so small a percentage of serious crime in 
any community as in Ireland under the Land League reign ; 
nevertheless a retroactive statute was passed ^t West- 
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' • ^^'^l^'^lai^^.is th<^jmoBt)^eplprable Jnstance of. mx^eoL hisiQij; i^ti« 
mat and noble people^ inaj» .for, centuries. tofi[ether, be involyed in the 
Bame injustice and infataa;tipn| and. all the highly praised fcriM of ^the 
doiistitation *l>e^^ pdiralyi^ by ^ the force ' iof ' passion 'and preju^ce. 

/ EingSf '^^Lords, ^-and ^ Xlbmrnons haVe,'^ alternately *or -"szinaltanebasiy/ 
wronged JDreland. How should' orAeri^homaiiity, mildness, and' obe^ 
dience to the laws proceed from such an education t ^ — ^Yon Baumbb's 
^^$jEinglahd.in;1835^'?r'^':/ ;w ^' v,.' i. . *. - '' 

;^/lThe whole scheme [of Union] goes upon the false and ab<»ninal>le 
presumption that we. could legislate better for the Irish than they could 
do for themselves— ^ principle -founded upon the most arrogant deispot- 
ism and tyramiy. There is not a more clear «xi6m in the science of 
politics than that man is his own natural gOTemor, and that he ought 
to; legislate for himself.^ • ;•' -;We ought not to presume to legislate 
for a nation in whose feelings and affections, wants and .interests, 
opinions and prejudices, we have no sympathy.** — Chablbs Jahbs Fox * 
(1800). - : ' 



I '.3 



AUnding to j;lie incontrovertible fact that Ireland's 
population has melted away at the rate of a million in 
every ten years since 1847, Speranzaf cries out : 

*rA million a decade I What does it mean t 
- , A nation dying of inner decay; \^ 

A churchyard's silence where life has been; . ^\ . 
The base of the pyramid crumbling away; 
. A drift of men gone over the sea — 
A drift of the dead where men should be.** 

• • • • 

Is the picture too highly colored \ Look around you^ 
and what do you see \ From the shores of Ireland dur- 
ing the past thirty years white-winged ships have issued, 
ceaselessly as bubbles from a spring, and turned their 
prows to every quarter of the globe. What freight 
mainly did their hatches cover \ A freight of paupers 
huddled closely together and fleeing, as from a gigantic 



• The lolkitiide of Britiih ttatanMn for liberty— wh«a Umj wttmUnf ^o ! ■ aoeM 
thing wmmei ^ 

tLidyWIIdeaf DnhUn; one of the »oet Imptrfic »M ch e fi of Yoiylielaad. • . . 
Vor etatietici see Ohivter Vm. 
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THB S8SEN0X OF THE IB)SH LAKD QUESTION AS PBX8ENTKD BT 
UKIlCPEAOHiBIiE ENGLISH AUTHORITIES. 

In addition to the significant testimonies |;rouped together 
in other chapters of this yolxune, we deem it advisable to 
coUect here a mass of new material, which wiU.fuxiii^Jug-: 
gestive texts and information to Land League speakers. 
For these we are largely indebted to an admirable com- 
pilation recentl J made bj T. M. Heal j, M. P. 

, ' • • •-.••'■ 

Mb. Fboudb's Tbstdcont. - • 

' ' (** Romanism and the Irish Baoe.") f 

' The English deliberately determined to keep Ireland poor and miserable, as 
the readiest means to prevent It being troublesome. They destroyed Irish trade 
and shipping by navigation laws. They extinguished Irish inahufactores' by- 
differential duties. They laid disabilities even on the wretched agriooltare, for 
fear that Irish importations might injure the English former. ... Of all the taJtal 
gifts whioh we bestowed upon our unhappy possession, the greatest was the EiUg- 
lish system of owning land. Land, prepay speaking, cannot be owned by any 
man-4t belongs to the human race. Laws have to be made to seoure the profits 
of their industry to those who cultivate it ; but the private property of this or that 
person, which he is entitled to deal with as he pleases, land never ought to be, 
and never strictly is." 

• ■ ' . •• 

Hkdokd Round with Batonets. 

(From " Ireland and Its Soil," by K. T. Sadler, English Tory, M. P. for Newark— 

p. 161-2.) 

' " Is a system which can only be supported by brute force, and is kept up by 
constant bloodshedding, to be perpetuated forever ? Are we still to garrison a 
defenceless country in behalf of those whose property was, generally speaking, 
originally conferred on the special condition of residence, but whose desertion 
occasions all the evils under which she has groaned for centuries 7— property to 
treeUed that U would not be worth a day*a purchase, \oere the proprietora its aoleprO' 
tedore. But they are aware that their absence is balanced by the presence of a body 
of military and police, which enables them to conduct themselves with as little 
apprehension as remorse." 

Om YxAJt's Booting Out. 

(Lord John Bussell's Speeches.) 

** More than >^/1y thoiuaand familiee were in that year [1849] turned out of their 
wretched dwellings, without pity and without a refuge. . . . We have made Ire- 
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land— I speak it deliberately— we .have made, it the moat degraded and the moat 
miserable oountry in the Woiid. All the world is crying ' Shame !' upon ns ; but 
we are equally callous to our ignominy and to the resolts of our misgovemment.'' 



ThB BIORI8' OF XHX OUXADrAXOB. 

(Faley's " Moral Philosophy," p. 425.) 
^jm ipii^Q first role of national policy reqnires that the ooeupier should have suffi- 
cient power over the soil for its cultivation ; it is indifferent to the public in whose 
hands thJ^ power resides, if it be ri^tly used ; it matters not to whom the land 
betoogsVif it be well cultivated.' 






««' 



BX.4CK SL4VB AHD WhITB. 

, (Healy's/'LandQuestipn.'') 

England, in 183S, paid £20,000,000 to free the West Indian slaves. . She was, 
at this moment, spending a sum as great in inglorious wars in Afghanistan and 
Zululand. .Was it too much, therefore, to hope that she would now consent to 
buyout the Irish slave, who, unlike the West Indian, would work to pay back 
eveiy penny laid out on the purchase of his freedom ? 

"In his papOT on * Beoent Accumulation of Capital,' Kr. Giffen estimates the 
annual savings of the United Kingdom, in the ten years from 1865 to 1875, at 
£240,000,000."— 5Uta-dayJ2eot«tQ, 20th of November, 1880. The price of the pur- 
obase of Irish landlordism— the price of peace and happinesis in Ireland— would 
then be less than a single year of British savings !" 



• ' BOTOOmNQ SUOOBBTKD BT AN ENCOJBH JUDOB. 

(Judge Fletcher's chaige to Waterford Grand Jury, July, 1814.) 

"What is the wretched peasant to do ? ' Hunted from the spot where he had 
first drawn his breath, incapable of procuring any other means of subsistence, . • • 
nothing remained for them.thus hairassed, thus destitute, but toUh a atrong hand 
to deter the etrangerjrom ihtrudmg on their forma, arui to ettart from the weakneee 
of the tandXorda—tiom. whose gratitude and good feelings they have failed to win 
It— a sort of preference for the ancient tenantry." 



Wbxbb thb Fauu* Lm. 

(Extract from the speech of Joseph Oowen, M. P., for Newcastle, to his constlt- 

uents, Januaiy 8, 1881.) 



4«' 



We have governed Ireland for more than seven eentnrles with the result. If 
not of producing, certainly with that of not preventing periodical Ikmines, followed 
hj conspiracies and then by insurrections. We Judge a tree by its fruit, and the 
fruit of our Irish rule has been, like Dead Sea apples, fair without, but full of 
nauseous and bitter dust within. I say it with sorrow and shame, that the sun 
does not shine upon any conier of the earth in which the people are more su- 
premely wretched than In the impoverished districts of Ireland. 

"The desire for nationality is at the root of Irish discontent There is no 
gslttsaying the fact that a very large proportion of the population are as hostile as 
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their fathers were to th^ union with Sng^d. :Their destgns diffac^t Bpmfr acQ.I&: 
favor of separation, others of repeai, othen of Homo Bole.;, but .one Ufga^ CKjogii^ 
of autonomy, or hidependenoe, they have never eeaeed to aspire after. li may be 
unpleasant for Englishmen to be told this, but there Is no wisdom in ignoiing 
what Is palpable to every one else save ourselves, tn Uie unrelieved gloom of 
the Irish peasant's life, he broods over hiB country's wrongs. The reoolieotion of 
them sharpens his hostility to those whom he regards, as his eonquerora, and 
stimulates his separatist hopes. He might have been aoclimatiEed to our. authoiy 
ity had the conditions of his existenoe been less hard ; but his pinching poverty 
strengthens his dislike and intensifies his distrust of our connectioii.. TherQ are 
thousands of Irish families that have nothing between thems^ves and starvation 
but a paltry patch of watery potatoes. There are at least 150,000 tenants strug- 
gling to exist on holdings the annual average produce of each of wliioh is not 
more than £25. In moderate years they manage to exist upon this pauper pittance ; 
but one bad season brings trouble, a second want, and a third starvation or insur- 
rection. The affedtionit of the Irish people may be won. No people are more 
amenable to a kind and fostering Government, which,- while respecting their 
national idioeyhcracies, treats them with Justice; concedes to them liberty, and 
trusts them. EngHshmen recognize these requirements easily enoo^ in foreign 
countries and with other peoples, but by some strange inci^MMsity they eaanot see 
the force of them on the other side of the Irish Sea: The virtues they honor 
abroad they disregard and often despise at home; The Irishman's troubles are 
not listened to, and his miseries have not unfrequently been mocked. 

" The unsympathetic snari with which the English press usually receives Irish 
proposals for a reform, tends much to embitter the relations between the two 
peoples. Our illustrated papers seldom portray an Irish peasant in any other 
character except that of a scoundrel, a skulk or a coward. Yet^ among the people 
so shamefully lampooned, there is less crime— as crime is commonly counted— 
than among any other people in Christendom. There is no race whose daughters 
are so virtuous, or whose sons are more valiant The annals of France and 
Spain and Austria, of England and of America, are crowded with the achieve* 
ments of brilliant captains who have sprung from Irish stock. No people are 
more* prosperous away from their own country, and few have a higher sense of 
veneration. And yet a race with all these fine qualities we cannot manage. Our 
fundamental error, in my Judgment, is our reluctance to realize the difference 
between the two peoples. We treat peculiarities that to the Irish are dear aud 
sacred, vrith contempt, and sometimes with scorn. We concede their denuuids 
^m necessity, not from Justice. They appeal only to our fears and we yield 
only to their force." 



Just Bkrt Dsfinxd. 
(From John Stuart MiU's *' PoUtical Economy,** p. 2S7.) 



«i 



The surplus [profit] is what the farmer can afford to pay as rent to the land- 
Ibrd. The rent, therefore, whidi any land will yield, Is the excess of ita prodnee. 
This ... is one of the cardinal doctrines of political economy." 
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(ProL Bopamy Priee, In Oontamponuj Beytew, Aag.» 1890.) . . \^..- 

''Bent is snrpliiB proOU-Omt portioa of tiia/proftt veaped by flamiiiii^ after 
every eiqiense has been paki, wlileh fe in eaoM of wbat wlU Mtisty tenant aa 
an adequate reward for entefing on tbe bnaiBeta of fanniQ9^irtiieh wOl enable 
him to get a proper living out of the baatneaa. Bent doea not eome to tiie fore till 
after aU tiie preceding ategee of the ealenlation have been eompleted. The final 
point la the apot wliers tiie line of profit ia eat; and it ia tiie will of the farmer tit 
taat^ not tiie wm of tiie landlord, vrtiieh flzea that point of interBeedon." 

(Herbert Speneeee " floeiil fthrtfaftoa," eh, 9.) 

"Equity doea not permit property in land. For ff one portion of the earthls 
amfiaee may Joetiy beoome the poeeeeeion of an individoal, held for hie eole nae 
and benefit* ae a thing to wliich he haa an exdnaive right, then otiier portions 
of itB anrfaee may be so held, and our planet may tiiaa lapee into private hands. 
It follows that, if the landowners have a valid ri^it to its aorfeoe, all who are not 
landowners have no riglit at all to its anrfaee. Henoe, atieh ean exist <m the eartii ' 
by sniTeninee only. They are all tresspaasers. Save by permiesioa of the land- 
lorda, tiiey ean have no room for the soles of their feel nay, these landless men 
may be equitably eipelled from the earth aftogetber." 
# "• • • - • — — — • 



Ml 



.'J- . PBOPUBOBi AJn> 

(EaaoniB Almanae.) 

' The holders of land at present in Ireland are daased: Tenants at will, 526,- 
(9B, or 77 J per cent ; leaaeholderB; 186,9(12, or 19j8 per cent ; 30,217, or 8 per oenl 
only, being i«oprietorsip fee! Of these latter, somewhat leas than half are own- 
ers of other than agrieoltoral holdings. ' '*" 



(Biitt*e "Land Tennre iii Ireland,'' p. 24.) 

" Every Irish fsrmer knows that the great balk of the Irish proprietors, before 
the sales effeoted in tiie Inoambered and Landed Eststes Courts, held under pat- 
ents eonferred by Oliver CkomwelL Thelattariathetitie of fay far the greatest 
potttonoCthem.' Probably no man at the Irish bar ever saw a devolution of title 
tliat did not eommeooe with a patent granting a totfeftted estata." 



Gauss axd Eiibui. ... 

(Speeial Correspondent of the Lofidoa Tdtgraph^ Nov. 14, 1880.) 

" I have been in many lands, and have seen many so-called oppressed peoplea 
at home, but I declare that neither in tiie Boaslan Steppes, nor in the most neg- 
lected Bulgarian villages, still less in the very poorest Hindoo hamlets, have I 
cnrer seen raeh agnalld kraals as the fsrmerB in this part of ICayo inhabit. Here 
|]iey are not hidden away from pubUe view, but front the high road— a dreadf u) 
tfintiniirmyfftmi'Mnr«*«qf''»^"*^«~* ""^?'^'*"M' ff"T,fui»h iw imn bit mflt with nffwhfnf 
else. An oflloer of her ICi^iesty's regiments, vrlio lately served with honor in Zulu- 
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land, declared to me that not even in the worst parts of Oetewayo's dominiODS did 
he come across anything so tMd as here ; and I lun faudined to beiiere that he was 
not exaggerating in the sllfi^test. '. '* ••■ i-... • • .fi. ''i) 

** That rents seem immoderately high, taking the Poor law valuatioa as a stan- 
dard. John Grady, for example, occupies land valued at £8 10s., and pays £9; 
while Tom Ball has a still smaller holding rated at 80s., for which he pays £6 and 
taxes. It is manifestly impossible that these men can make a living off poor land 
'Ibo heavily burdened-4and brou^t under cultivation by themselves or their pre- 
decessors, without the owner stirring a finger or investing a sixpence in its im- 
provement The rent, in point of fact, has to be made up by labor in England, 
and it is Just this state of things which should be borne in mind by people who 
are disposed to complain of the Irish tenant's revolt. His life is one of slavery 
for the benefit of the man who owns the soil of the country where agriculture is 
the only industry." 



WOBSB ThAK BniiOABIA. 

'(Letter to the London Timea, Dec. 8, 1880, by Col. "Chinese" Gordon, late Gov- 
ernor of the Soudan.) 

" I must say from all accounts and from my own personal observatimi, that 
the state of our fellow-countrymen in the parts I have named is worse than that 
of any people in the world, let alone Europe. I believe that these people are 
made as we are, that they are patient beyond belief, loyal, but at the same time 
broken-spirited and desperate, living on the verge of starvation in places in which 
we would not keep our cattle. ' The Bulgarians, Anatolians, Chinese and Indians 
are better off than many of them are. • ... I am not well off, but I would 
offer Lord Bantry or his agent £1,000 if either of them would live one week in one 
of these poor devils' places and feed as these people do." 



AOIXATZOM Bboommsndbd. 

(Beport of Special Parliamentary Committee of 1880.) 

" Your Committee conceive that it is the imperative duty of individuals, of the 
legislature and of the government, to consider what means can be devised to 
diminish the mass of suffering and, at the same time, to secure for the country a 
better economic condition, prompting the better management of estates, and reg- 
ulating the relations of landlord and tenant on rational and useful principles." 
. . . . [When individuals adopt this advice, as in 1880, a Coercion act is 
promptly passed to suppress them 1 ] 



Gbouhd to Powdkb. 

Quarterly Beview, Dec, 1840.) 

"The peasantry are ground down to powder by enormous rente, which are 
only paid by the exportation of the great bulk of the food raised In the country, 
leaving those who grew it a bare subsistence upon potatoes eked out with weeds." 
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Two Dbgaxmb OF Evxonoir. 

(Father LayeUe'ki *« Irish Laodloid Sinoe the Bevolutfon," p. 966.) 

** The number of hooaes levelled between 1841 and 1861 was 170,000, represent-. 
Ing at least a population of 1,800,000 human sonls— all driven to the workhouse, 
eodle or deaHL* 



f . ' ■ 



A Bfbozmbw Buox. ' 

,' (Mr. Healy's " Land Qaestton," p. 4ft.) 

** The landlords would not even subscribe to the Belief Fund t|9 keep their ten>. 
ants from starving;' and, as an instance, it is related by Mi.GqWo. that while 
Lord Hertfprt^ an absentee who draws $800,000 per annum from hfs. Antrim estates,. 
f<»: which he or his family never paid a shilling, was deaf to ihe Q17 of famishing 
CSuistians whom he was bound by every tie to oommisenite. and relieve, an 
American dtizen who owed nothing to Ireland but his birth— Mr. A. T. Stewart,^^ 
of New YoriL— sent a ship loaded with provisions, which cost him $25,000, to be 
distributed among Lord Hertfort's starving tenants ; and on the return of the ship 
he took out as many emigrants as he could accommodate, free of charge.** 



IsisH Back Bekts Paid fbok Aioebica. 

(Lord Dufferin*8 '* Irish Emigration,'' p. 8.) 

Between 1848 and 1864, the Irish Emigrants had sent back to Ireland upwards^ 
of $65,000,000." 



•« 



Uniqub Missbt. 

(M. Be Beaumont, 18S7.) 

" I have seen the Indian in his forests, and the negro in his chains. They are 
not the lowest terms of human misery— Irish misery f onns a type by itself, of 
which there exists nowhere else either model or imitation." 



Thb Function of the Gallows. 
(John Bright at Bochdale, 1867.) 
* The gallows has been the great preserver in Ireland.' 



<fl 



(J. A. Froude*s '* English in Ireland."^. 
With ihe Government in Ireland, the gallows is the only preacher of right- 



Ibibh Ip^AS, 

(John Stuart MflLJ. 

" The Irish circumstances, and the Irish ideas as to social and . agricultural 
economy, are the general ideas and circumstances . of the human race. It is the 
English ideas and circumstances that are^ peculiar. Ireland is jn the main stream 
of human existence and human feeling and opinion. It is England which is in 
one of the lateral channels." 



•1? 
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:,^, • (iofidon JInwf , Feb. ^, 1847.) . ;. ,. ,. ^ 

!',The people of England have most qolpctUy oonniyed at a natfoiial |h£i]|iilly. 

.. Property nUed with ra and t^riaimioal away.. It ezensiaed ite zig^tB: 
^th a hand of iron, and renounoed its duties with a front of brass.* ^eTj^^of ilba^ 
land, the flour of its wheat, its milk and iX^ honey, flowed from its shores in trib- 
ute to the ruthless al«entee, or 1^4^^ guilty oousln the usurious lender. It was 
all drain and no retunu ..But, if strength and industry fared but ill in a land yhere 




elgn,'thelfmdowner'ira8 kifoweS ib aWeeb iiwieiy'the^iodubeof tfad'^eaiih^w^ 
out leaving even a gleuiiiig lOr them thieit were about to' perish. And they dicr 
perlsh/yoeur by year^ oontlnniBlly, from' shiieir 'd^tntion. * ' The' whole trldh^peopl|^: 
were debased by the specttic^e and oontaot'of licensed kendiikuu^and reoofeJiVfifKi' 
starvation; England stupidly winked a.t this tyraiiny.'^ * ' «'"^ ' *^^'- ^/'* ••^^"A. 
• •• < » . :-.i .-. ,•.:,■ 'rui'i ."•j'Oi;i;rf«r>i iiT . i: ^),a.' •.M' .:■.• ■*.' •■. .bf^vA Vt-'i..- * 

'■'■■■ • '»' - ♦ ii.'-i ••'. "i .I'l w i. ; tixj.iv ' 'j; •■■' .■-•-•<-• •-•••ii A^ .;■ T;.«fi».i; •.'•»■••':■ -I >,i;j 

'"'' '•■' "' ThbBihkjal-Vibw of It; '■••••'" • ■ ■ — ••*• '•^*' ^'•'•'' ^^ 

(John Stuart MilL) 

« Returning nothing \o the soil, they [the landlords] oonsume Its wliole pro- 
duce, minus the potatoes strioUy neoeesary to keep the inhabitants from dyUig of 
famine ; and, when they have any purpose oi * improvement,' the preparatoiy step 
usually oonfldstB in not leaving even this pittance, but turning out tiie peic^le^ 
to beggary, if not to starvation. When landed property has placed itself on this 
footing, it ceases to be defensible ; jmd the time has come for making some new 
arrangement in the matter. When the saoredness of property is talked of, it 
should always be remembeifed that any such saoredness does not belong in tiie 
same degree to landed property.' KO' MAN KAJDE THE LAND ; UUthB crigi-' 
nai inheritance of thevihoU tjpeoies. iZs appropriation is a queaHcn of generid 
ejcpediency. When priwUe property is not eiqpedient, it is ur^^ust. It is no hardship 
to any man to be excluded frcHU what others have pcoduoed." 



«« 



Tbx OxjaxnoNB Act ov 1870.* • 

(T. M. Healy, M. P.) 

As plainly foretold by the Irish members, the Land Act of 1870 woriced Uttla 
teieflt to the Irish oocapler. Evictions actually increa8e4l- In the three years 
before its passing, the ejections on notice to quit wero 4,353 ; in the three subse- 
quent years they reached 6,641, showing an increase of 1,888 ; in the next three 
years they wero 8,439 1 These figures show only the capricious evictions, and do 
not include ejectment for non-payment of rent or non-title. 

" The Act exasperated the landlords, and it left the tenants still in the hands of 
the exasperated class." 



• For sddftkBri details #fthtop«>tioaefthfamwywn,iw p. g of thtweoDd pit sg 
thisTolvmo. 
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yri '"^'tjoin sT-^J|0oQ,;^jj[(y.()'5i;j^-^IrtfliTiniiiMB.)'"^ -'' ' • ' .' .n 

..,L.|..Penn}^yelul^.of.teiuiTa^. .j, .. ,,. .„,,.:,, 

.. ^fthr^ar^.ta'^e.flni^'^udge LoDgfldd BEi;B:^'f Itle'expeotedthat as longas 
ti)e t«ifan|M^ J]^. leDt £he ludtoid irlU not (ueus I^galpowere'tOp;ataa end 
toth8|t^pi«iy^^ ,^', ', ' .,.','. ^^' '"."'' ' ■^" ' ■ '•■■ 

,'.„^fth lei^p^ in .the womid, ihe ume ieamed'outhoniy odda : ' tt a tenant fliidB 
SfOeaeeeujoi aonTenieiit to leave his fiuia be may sell 'biz tenant right, with th^ 
•^tobation.ot the landlord. . ThiB.a{)prolia,tloa Ib not b) be capriciously ratoaed,' 
Iml^ 90, Um p^er b^od. tho teuAUt^te not at liber^ to select ajif substitute tlutt h^ 
^)Dks,ptJ>per, JiraipMUTa of hla ohaiargtec aad poBaeaslon of Bnffldent meooa Iot 
tte~efBaleiitoiiItlraU<)o'<rfthe!)«iid.'', -'/,,„.; ,,.!^, ,..„". ... .'. 

ZiMd Dnlterln odob aaid that In many porta of tHe N6rth,~uDder the mster 
Wwtwo, Oie tenuiC^B salable Intereet in bia Cum frequently fetches a Bum om- 
iidenblybeyoiidthelandlord'Btee9imple toirlt. Snt, of oonrse, the tenant bad 
pat e^tal and labor Into the farm. There are laralyanydUHoaltleaarialngW 
twam lao^orff and tenant, audit oases eome Into ooorlB of lav tliey am qulelcly 
diapoMd of, " No expense of oonveyonoillg or * taw ' attandii the tnuister iot a farm. 
^CIm lanCUord erases the name of the old teoant and' aooepts the new, and the 
bMOMtlon ia, oomplete. Tbe' system vortz «dminil^, It eannot be deoledl 
^ij^aroaloudsof wltneeMstb tt; but there is do better erldenoe than the prcB^ 
peilty ot instec and Uie misery and dishutumoee whibh aie oliTouio oolBide of tile 
jpteofi'Ui^oiistomtdinater.*" ' ' |""''' 

-.. .. K &iiatM ISfyjnax,, ..• . 

■•-'-■ ■ {ttetonl of Dr. Nul^, Bishop of Heath, Fob. % ISTL) 

' "Liilie'vwj-lUstyear ot our mlnlsby as a missionary {ffleat In this dlooeae, 
mweanere-wltneiHotacTaeland inhuman eriotlon, -which eiren still mokee 
dor tMHt tilead ss often as we aUow ouraelves to think of it 

"SerenlrondredbnmBn beings were (IdTm bum their bomea in one day, and 
Mt adrift on the world, to satisfy Qie eapiioe ot on«, vho, before God and man, 
{robaUy deaerred leea oonajdarattcu tiian' ttw laat and leaat of them. And we 
niMinberVtU^a«wiDai<ia(artv<*alUBiiv itfrint dot m tA« mlait of Vu 
t(nM,«atoept1)T'one'mMi— and Oie ehanetw and acts of that one made It perfeoflj 
dau that Hie agtnt and UmseU quite imdentood eaah oOier. 
'' "nte Oowbar Brigade, employed 00 the 0eeasl«i't6 extlngnish the beartha 
■nddemoHahthehomee of honert, indnatriona men, worked away with a will at 
tbeir Bwfnl ealiing ontU enmln^. At length an inoident oooaiied that isried Out 
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monotony of tLe gdm^f^baBily pilp,.irpif^^ rnxonndL Thej 

stopped suddenly and redbUed, stxiokini with'tecxar, from two' dwellings .'^rhidh 
th^ were directed to destroy with, the rest' VThqr had Just ileained that a fr^s!^- 
fol typus-ferer held these houses In Its grasp, and had already brou^^ ^peatf 
lenoe and death to their Inmates. They thereto^ jBnippUoated'tiicI agent to spam 
these houses a little longer ; but the agent was InezoraMe, and insteted Uuifthe 
houses should come down. The Ingeno^y jrith wliidb he eztfloated himself tiom 
the difficulties of the situation was chaiiaoterlstle alike of the lieaxjtleBsnesB of tlie 
man and of the cruel necessities of the woiiL In which he was'eiigiigiddl''^Jii 
ordend a large ioinnomng sheetioUe iibared'iiSerihg hedk in tOUch IhefeSiBtWkmi 
lay-fartimaUiy they were deHriaue -at (he Umie-^and (hen directed (he home-Uft^ 
unroofed eautUnuiy and slowly, heoauae. he said, he very^mueh dUd(ked'(he b^i>MSi;^ 
and dieoomfori of a ooroner^e inquat ! I admlnlstcaed Hiie last sacramiBnt of ttis 
Church to four of these fever victims next day ;f and, save tii€i aboVe-miwiiicbed. 
winnowing sheet, there was not then a roof nearor to me liian tho-pandpy df 
heaveni ' '' ■ " '■ •"* ^---V" 

" The bonld scenes I'theii witnessed r must ieriieinber' afl my'llfe* Icingf ''^Inie ' 
wailing of women ; the screams, the '.tmorj the opnstemation of ohildreni 'ibe 
speechless agony of honest, industrious men, wnmg tears of grief from all .who 
saw tiiem. I saw the officers luid men' of a; Uuqge police * f ort^, who irera' bblige& 
to attend on the occasion, ay lik6 children at beholding the sufferings pf tiieTBcy 
people whom they would be obliged to Jmtdber. had. ^ey offered the least. reBlst;^ 
ance. The heavy rains that usually aitencl the autumnal ei^xiinoxes desoended 6i 
cold, copious torrents throughout fhe^zAgh^ and ei once revealM ^o ^oA li&aakh 
less .sufferers the awful realities of ^beb: condition*' I visited them next inomii^ 
and rode from place to place, adminifirtering to them all the comfori and oonsc^ 
tion I could. The appeanmce of men, women, and children, as they emerged 
from the ruins of their former homes, mtnklited with rain, blackened and be- 
smeared with soot, shivering In every limb from cold and misery, presented posi- 
tively the most appalling spectacle I ever looked, at The landed prqpri6Un;M fn a 
eSrde aU around, and for many miles in eoery direoHon, warned thebr Unantry 
wUh threats of direst vengeance against the humianUy of extending to any<ffiAeeoiBi^ 
(he hospiUflUy of a single night^s shdLer. , , . . \ . . ,/*»,•»'• 

** Many of these poor people wero unable to emigrate with their f«i.m1ni<»a^ whils 
athome the hand of every man was thus raised against them. What was the 
result ? After battling In vain with privation and pestilence, thsy at last.gia4iMrt)ejl 
from the woi^ouse to the tomb ; .and, iafittle more than three years, nscu^ ajTouriUi 
of them lay quietly tn their graoes! * .."• 

** The eviction which I have thus described, and of which I .was an ^sys-wttnaM, 
must not be considered an isolated oxceptional eyent, which could occur on}y 4n a 
remote locality whero public opinion could not reach and expose it. The fact Is 
quite the reverse. Every county, barony, poor' law union, and, indeisd, every 
parish In the diocese, is perieotly familiar with evictions that are oftentimes sur- 
rounded l^ oiroomstanoeB of dariter and more disgqgting atrodty." 



toiocmma ps. ooeboion. W 

/•I-: -' ^-r<X>NCDsflfE 'OHLT "WHAT ir GAKNOT WlTliUOlJK- . t .1 

' Tnbse who Laye read the gkasuj tale of evibHon ^iH 
wnich the precedmR chapter closes, and who bear in mind 




isSij re e^eletod i£ Ireland sinoe 1630, -iuL feadilj concede 
thal^we^BritiwGoTernment displays .signal prudence in 
making it a penal offence for an Irish tenant to own a 
shot-iriiiL ' . 

c.IsafU) Butt, than whom no more. Quakerish advocate of 
moral suasion ever existed, denned eyicaon , m Ireland to 
be ''an aci of war/* ancl Mr. Gladstone himself has, in Par- 
l^^ni pronounced it ''a sentence of staifration.*' ^itii 
such authontatiye assurances, supported with the long array 
of '^ texts collated in accompanying pages, the only wonder 
<rf American teaAeis wiU be M IreUiid has iot long aga 
tieen made too lib£ io hold eiiher rack-renting landlords or 
their agionts. Certainly if such a system could be estabi- 
lished for a yeiEuF in. one of our Western Staies, tlie umold- 
ing buds of the succeeding springtime would behold the* 
lower limbs of trees liberally adorned with hempen attach- 
ments terminating above the shirt-collars of the evictors. 

At the moment of our writing, wholesale arrests are in-, 
process in Ireland for the purpose of intimidating and dis- 
rupting the Land League. Mr. Gladstone and his ** Lib- 
eral" colleagues stand watching the effect, and ready to* 
frame a new Land Act in accordance with the resulting; 
conditions. The situation may be concisely summed up : 

1. If the Irish people stand firm and persist in Boycot- 
ting until all the jails are filled, the landlord Parliament,, 
making a virtue of necessity, must concede what it cannot 
withhold — a radical reform of land tenure. 
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2. If the^ Inflh people giye. imy^ thej wilLbe plunged 
into a worse abyss of serfdom than 'dyer. DotibileaB some 
triyial^ ameliorations" willrbe proposed in Parliament r 
bnt meantime the exasperated landlords will proceed with 
yengefol rigor io collect rack-rent arrearages and to make 
wholesale dearimces. , . /. ^ •.■ --: 

Obyioaslj the one hope of earthly salyation left to the 
Irish farmers is to persevere in' their progranini:6\>f'''pi^ 
liire resistance " at all hazard^'' They will get'frbni Parliaf' 
ment jnst what they can extort from ii— ^d nothing inoife^ 
They most meet coercion 'with 'coefcioii,'and'to ihat'ehd 
must hold both the soil and the harvests at all harnrds. 
There is no nse in mincing words or avoiding the issue. 
Boycotting should be made bo effective as to put a sum- 
mary veto on evictions ; and, as has been already said, the 
resident liemdlord, or the agen't of an absentee, who persists 
in levying war and promiilgatixig ** sentences of starvation;^ 
should find the country too hot to hold him. . r/ 

Pursuing this line of conduct, the Irish Land League will 
ck>mmand the respect of foreign nations and will continue to 
receive their earnest sympathy and material aid. 
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IV.— THE LAND LEAGUE IN AMEBIOA. 



. ;. To those who may be desirous of establishing or joining 
branches of the Land League in the United States, the sub- 
joined official circular will furnish directions for obtaining 
all necessary information and instruction : 

Ibibh NATioiTAii Land Lkaous of ths Ukited Snm, 
Sbcbetabt'b Offigb, 198 Washington St 
Boston, Mass., February 21, 1881. 

Por organised, united and efficient action, all branches of the Land Leagae in 
the United States are earnestly requested to oonf orm to the oonstitation adopted 
Iqr the Nalioiial OouTention held at BulZUo, January 12 and 18, 1881, and imme- 
diaMy eommmdotUe vfUh ths Oenbral office, €k)pies of the prooeedings of said con- 
TBDtloik and of tlie ooostftittion, instmctions for forming and oondacting branches, 
and other relerantdooiimentB, will be famished upon application to the Secretary 
at the above address. Branches already formed or to be formed, whether com- 
posed of men or women, can become affiliated with the Lish National Land 
Leagae of the United States by reporting to as, and in no other way. Official 
inteUigenoe of the movement here, and of the important events taking place in 
L»land, will, from time to time, be commanicated to the branches from this office. 
To make the fall strength of the organization known to the world, as well as to 
ensare its effectiveness and saccess, there shoald be but one head, one executive 
and one common centre. To concentrate our whole strength and give the move- 
ment its fuU legitimate force is our object We therefore urge every branch to 
report at once the names and address of its officers, date of organization and 
nomber of members. 

Per order Central Ck>ancil, 

Thomas Fiatlst, isieeretary, 
196 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Itwas feaxed that anii^fenni^^ of the two-tiSMiies / 
would obstnict' the ro6l±Qg-^nt process. I^nring'aU'this 
time, remember, an English sheriff dare not show /his . 
nose in two-thirds of Ireland; indeed, in the time.iof 
Henry VILL the English Pale had narrowed down to . 
four counties. 

■ 

9. ^' The most wicked and miBchieyoas custom of aU was that of (km 
cmd IAf>ery^ which consisted in taking of man's meat, horse. meat, and 
money, of all the inhabitants of the country, at the will and pleasure of 
the souldier, who (as the phrase of the Scripture is) did eat up the . people - 
as it were bread; for that he had no other entertainment. % \ .^1% 
indeed was the most heavy oppression that ever was used in any Ohris- 
tian or heathen kingdom. And therefore wx oppresBorym^ this crying 
sin did draw down as great or greater plagues upon Ireland than the 
oppression of the Israelites did draw upon the land of Egypt;: . For the 
plagues pf Egypt, though they were grievous, were but of short contin* 
nance; but the plagues of Ireland lasted four hundred years together. 

. . . This extortion of Coin and Livery produced two notozious 
effects: first, it made the land waste; next, it made the people idle; foi^ 
when the husbandman had laboured all the year, the souldier in onA 
night consumed the fruits of all his labour. . . And hereupon of 
necessity came depopulation, banishment, and extirpation of the better 
sort of subjects." — ^Dayies. 

You may well say so, Sir John I Nor has the extortion 
of Coin and livery yet ceased, although it is now known 
by softer names, such as rents, rates, taxes. The same 
results are visible to-day in the flight of the x)eople, and 
the continuance of this worse than Egyptian plague. 
Toward the close of the last century Coin and Livery • 
were expressly legalized in the shape of ^^ free quarters" 
extended to the Hessian mercenaries. 

10. In 1579 the garrison of Smerwick, in Kerry, seven hundred strong, 
surrendered '' upon mercy " to Lord Deputy Grey. How the stipulation 
was observed we learn from the Anglo-Protestant historian Lelaad: 
'' Wingfield was commissioned to disarm them, and when this senrioe 
was performed, an English company was sent into the fort, and tiie 
garrison was butchered 4n cold blood; nor is it without pain that * 
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. we .find a service so horrible, so detestable, committed to 8ir Walter 
Raldghl*'* 

11. Only a short time before '' Walter, Eail of Essex, an ike. am- 
dution cf a peacg, invited Biian O'Nial of Claneboj, with a great 
number of his relations, to an entertainment, where they lived together 
in great harmony, making good cheer for three days and nights; when, 
on a sodden, O'Nial was sorprised with an arrest, together with his 
brother and wife, by the earl's orders. His friends were*][>nt to the sword 
before his face, nor were the women and children spared. He was him- 
self with his brother and wife, sent to Dublin, where they were cut in 
quarters. . . This chieftain had been nniyersaUy esteemed.*^ — Cap- 
TAor Leb's Bqtart to SUzabelh. 

12. Under Sir H. Sidney, in 1577, occurred the hideous massacre 
of Mulloghmast, which is thus related by the English historian Mor- 
rison : ^'The English published a proclamation inviting all ike todl- 
affected Irish to an interview on the Rathmore at Mulloghmasten, en- 
gaging at the same time for their security and that no evil was intended. 
In consequence of this engagement the weU-affected Irish came to the 
Rathmore aforesaid; and soon after they assembled they found them- 
aelyes surrounded by three or four lines of English horse and foot, com- 
pletely accoutred, by whom they were ungenerously attacked and cut to 
pieces, and not a single man escaped." . . This was done ''with 
the consent and practice of the deputy," an English officer records I 

18. ''A great part of that unquietness of 0'Donnell*s country came 
by Sir William Fitzwilliams, his placing of one Willis there to be sheriff 
who had with him three hundred of the yery rascals and scum of that 
Idngdom, which did rob and spoil that people, ravish their wives and 
daughters, and make havoc of all, which bred such a discontentment 
as that the whole country was up in arms against them." — ^Morrison. 

THB XOnVB AGAIN STATED. 

14. *' The true cause which for a long time fatally opposed the grad- 
ual coalition of the Irish and English race under one form of govern- 
ment was that the great English settlers found it more for their imme- 
diate interest that a free course should be left to their oppressions; 
that numy of thoee tohoee land$ they coveted choutd le considered as aliens; 
that they should be furnished for their petty wars by arbitrary exactions, 

^ Whom maaj food-natuicd people nofwadaji are tanght to look npoa m a eonemnmate 
ioiverofelilTalrjl For thto aad other dilvahoof aanioet In Ifehmd Walter got « (lant of 
CMXnaonalaOotk. 
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of Catholic etntncipafinn ; he. wmi nosed to the.peerage under the title of.Jkioii 

'■"~ ■' •■ .-.*»^ ^'.-^ ■... 

Congleton, and this facmnch of the iamily survives in Kngland. .. » 

On the matenud side, the Irish leader inherits healthy American hlood, his 
mother beln^theimlydaasiliter of -the f^aat Irish»Ameriean,.Gommod(ye Steirvt 
— '< Old Irbnndes.'*' ' Her" hank Sirts wbn iit W^hingtod bjr Joim Hemy PaneU 
while traveling here, and they fixed their abode at his residence, Avondale, Coontf 
Wicklow, where their son, Charles Stewart, was bom in Jane, 1S46. .lie haS'lbnr 
sisters and two Inothers living, besides.his honored mother,, to whose jxpafsXican. 
instincts and .totcfaings are laigel7:dae, no doubt, the .determinatiaii of her..*oii's 
c h a r ac t er* She. and her accomplished daughters have been .tireless in fW^T^g 
and propagating Land Xeagoe principles. NosmaUsluureofthestiocess of ^ 
movement in America is directly attributable to their .sefd, in company ;with Hts^ 
Ford, sister of the editor of the Itisk JVorld, in enlisting the aid of Irish JLoaerkan 

f Educated in PSngland, a. graduate of Cambridge Untversi^, with..pvoperty, 
wealth, high lineage- and aristocratic connections .behind him, Charies Stewart 
Pamell had an mviting |Mth open throjogh which to achieve ease and tinsel hooofs 
among the British oligarchy. -. But he was a man of reflective mood, high spirit, 
■extensive travel, and generous though not effiisive sympathies. , The execution .of 
the Fenian prisoners at Manchrstrr (Nov. 1867) produced a profound efiect xagqa 
him as upon so mlmy other Irish. Moderates. A subsequent tour Uuough a large 
portion of the United States led him to compare ,the comfort and freedom, of the 
American people with the misery and depression which afflicted the Irish, and he 
had pretty accurately diagnosed the disease of the latter when, in 1875, he was 
elected by Meath to the vacant seat of John Martin. 

Entering the House of Commons, and essaying to dischar^ what he deemed 
his doty there, all the latent fire in Pamell's nature was lanned into activity by 
the brutal impatience with which every proposal for reform of any sort in Ireland 
was invariably sooflfed at and flung aside. Failing to secure a respectful hearing 
or consideration by respectfully addressmg the House, he, with Mr.Biggar, 
revolted against its stilted formalities, and, kicking over the traces of Mr. Butt's 
submissive tactks, inaugurated the policy of deliboate obstrucdon. , Every meas. 
ure introduced by the Government was not only subjected to the most rigorous 
scmtiny.and pitiless criticism, but was impeded at every step with dilatory moHont, 
debates against tune, and the other manifold obstacles that a clever and resolute 
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. minority can always btuld upoa. the ocmTenient''foiiiidatkiiis of pariiamentary .rules, 
and vsages. Mr.' O'Connor Power and . several- other memben qnickly wheieled 
into line,^aiid their bmllrbaiting was persisted in .until hoth Whic;s and -TosieB^ alike 
.dca4>eratedy voteda few weeks ago to mbolishfiee speech in the British Iq^atue 
.and gag minorities, in order- to escape the unrelenting pursuit of the li^ ^nd of 
:eariie8(Irish.memb<»s. - . ■..*•■•' ;v«yi.; •*.; . .: ,^:,';- -r-...":vvii '.•:,.:- ■ 

■ :llsi 1876^ .Mr/Pamell and Mr/ O'Connor Power brongiit to.the United States 
the gieetihg of the Irish people upon the occasion of the centennial celebratioQ of 
flie Republic's independence. The otjections raised by the British liCnister at 
Washington, and the consequent refusal of President Grant to formally recelTC the 
address, only gave to the incident a wider advertisement and a deeper significance* 
The failure of the crops in 1877, '78, and '79 satisfied Mr. Pamell that a bolder 
policy yet must be adopted. Slow to select a line of action, but unswerving in his 
purpose when once adopted, his subsequent history is identified with the progress 
of the Land League. Carrying on a warfare of passive resistance, he b keenly 
alive to the influence exerted by public opinion in these days of steam and elec- 
tricity. Hence, he has taken especial pains to place the wrongs and claims of his 
country fairly before the intelligent judgment of America and Europe. Of course^ 
he has been maligned and traduced, as when recently he was charged with con- 
cluding a ** Communistic alliance " in France, and the Catholic Archbishop swal- 
lowed the baited phrase. I quote what Pamell himself says on the sutject — ^not 
in any apologetic sense, for there is nothing In it that needs extenuation — but 
simply to show the comprehensiveness of his plan. He says: 

** I deny point blank that we have entered into alliance vrith any particular 
French politician or party whatever. The meaning of the word ** alliance," I 
take it, implies mutual assistance. We have nothing on earth to do with M. Roche- 
fort's politics or with his party. I simply approached him as a leading French 
journalist and public man. As a mere matter of fact, I was not aware then, nor 
am I yet, that Rochefort was identified with the Commune. We do not meddle 
in French politics. We have accepted the assistance of any and every party, 
whether moderate or extreme, where that assistance is likely to be of value to Ire- 
land ; but we have contracted no engagements in return, and do not intend to. 
Neither Rochefort nor any other French politician has dreamed of such a thing in 
' extending sympathy to Ireland. As far as I know, neither the Right nor the Left 
expect that we shall identify ourselves or the Irish people with their party politics. 
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their proper places in the coarse of the historical revieW' ". v 
farther on. Prom the testimonies already addaced^'l - 
^Tn'nlr no fair-minded person can reach any other conclti- ^ 
sion than that what Mr. Fronde terms a\mission of dvili* 
zation was simply a colossal scheme of spoliation and 
land-piracy. ^^Eooting-out" istheqnaint and sngges^ . 
tive name which James the First's Attomey-Gteneral 
gives it. The word briefly and happily expresses the 
animns of British rale in Ireland for seven hundred 
years. 

No donbt some wUl find it hard to believe that a pnv 
f^edly Christian nation set to work deliberately and 
systematically to extirpate the people of another. Nev- 
ertheless it is the literal, naked trnth. How to secnre 
the spoiler and exterminate the rightfal occupant of the 
soil is the problem to which English statesmen have bent 
their energies from the time of Henry IL to the time of 
Victoria.* They succeeded in creating the ^^ perpetual 
separation and enmity" of which Davies speaks, al- 
though not in a way to whoUy satisfy their expectation. 
The "rooting-ouf process has gone pitilessly on for 
centuries— ^t one time hastened by fire, sword, and gib- 
bet, at another by the slower torture of savage laws, 
again by the crushing pressure of artificial &mine— but 
an indestructible seed has always survived. Fix your 
gaze on any intermediate date from 1172 to 1877 : you 
may note differences in the machinery employed, but 
the functions it performs are forever the same. It may 
be Henry IL's edicts of outlawry and cantonments, or 
the swords of bandit barons, or Henry YUL's grim stat- 
utes, or Elizabeth's pacification of fire and steel, or^ the 
guiles and plantings of the Stuarts, or Cromwell- s butch- 

• Prince Albert, the Gemua peddler whom Victoria numrled, declared thit BoMte d** 
■erred credit for Ite herberons treatment of the Polee, and afllrmed that the Iilth ihoald ba 
treated In the Mone manner. 
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MICHAEL DAVITT. ; 



While Mr. Parnell is the recognized and official hea4 of the Land League, he 
himself has said that ** the soul of that body " is the earnest Irishman whofe 
name heads thi^ sketch, who founded the Land League m Ireland, and who is 

--• " • ^ 

now immured in the English prison of Millbank. 

• • » ...... ,-,• 
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Michael Davitt was bom about thirty .four years ago. in Straide, a. small village 
in County Mayo. His fadier was a tenant farmer, and an eviction scene is one of 
Davitt's earliest recollections. He was but five years pf age when his father and 
brother and two sisters were turned out of their home. Davitt's father theii came 
to England and settled down as an insurance agent in Haslingden, Lancashire, 
The son first obtained employment as a boy in a mill, and it was while attending 
some machinery that he lost one of his arms. Thus employed at an early age, he 
had not much time for education on week days ; but he made up for this by be- 
ing an assiduous attendant at a Sunday-school. His brightness recommended 
him to some of the authorities of the local Post-office, and he obtained employ- 
ment there as a clerk. 

From an early age he took an interest in Irish • politics,. and when the Fenian 
movement was advocated in the /risk PtopU^ he contributed some spirit-stirring 
ballads. Prominent in his time in Irish demonstrations, he. wasbronght into con- 
.tact with the revolutionary . leaders, and soon became a bold, prominent and 
active member of the " Irish Republican Brotherhood." In 1870 he was arrested 
in London ; and was tried in the Central Criminal Court on the charge of dis- 
tributipg arms for purposes of rebellion. The chid' Witness against him was the 
informer Corydon. He was convicted, and sentenced to fifteen years' penal 
servitude. In spite of several amnesties and the powerful and constant exertions 
of many firiends outside, he remained in prisoii for many years. His case was 
frequently, brought before the ^onse of Commons by the small group of Irish 
members known in the last Parliameiit as the ** active section." Some letters 
which he had managed to transmit surreptitionsly to Mr. O'Connor Power, M.P.» 



"were read in the Hooae on one of the famous ddMtes on the Prison bill ; and the 
'Complaint he made of his treatment prodnoed a marked imprusion on the mem- 
liers, and. helped Mr. Power and Mr. Parnell to have amendments in prison 
treatment ^admitted into the bill, and finally led to I^vitt's own rel^ue. This. 
Telease came seven years and ^ieht months afier ■ his sentence. One of the first' 
things he did after his liberation was to attend a lecture given by Mr. O'Connor 
l*ower at Liverpool. He spoke on this occasion, and with Great .vigor ; bat his 
liealth was so ieeble that he fainted immediately after the meeting, and remained^ 
for a couple of hours in a state of semi-unconsciousness. The rigors of prison 
^liscipline had afflicted him with a serious affection of the heart. ^ He about the 
same time paid a visit to his relatives in the eounty of Mayo, and the misery he 
there saw led to the conception of the Land League movement. The me etii^ ' 
which gave rise to tUs new gigantic agitation was 'organized by Daviif and was 
in' April, 1879, in Irishtown, m the conntv of Mayo. Davit: lumselt'<hiri- 
ously enough, did not attend, as be had hot yet resolved oh taking a prominent 
part in a constitutional movexhent.' The 'agita6oh which was thus started'nnaer 
his auspices was humble enough in its inception, and for some time did not pro- 
ceed with any rapidity. Mr. Tamell was away in Parliament, and' it was aoubcfiil 
whether he' would give to it the sanctibn of bis name.^ Wheh'^tlie 'present"leiulet 
of the Irish party letumied to Ireland, the prospect of famine, following upon 
severe distress, lent its aid to the argument of Davitt ; and at last, in a pabuc * 
meeting in Dublin, at which the two appealed, Mrl Parnell announced that he 
had abandoned the policy of ** the three F's " and accepted the policy ndw 
embodied in the Land Leagtie. The history of the movement from that time 
Ibrwaid is well known. Davitt was not only the founder but also the main organ- 
izer of the League, and he pushed it through with the profits of a lecturing' tonr 
in the United States. He addressed numberless meetings ;' worked for ieTehil 
hours every day, when in Dublin, in the central office'; in sh<Mrt; was'aliiiost 
ubiquitous, was never idle, and when he was not speaking witf busy in JDoneS' 
pondence. When the organization was well advanced in Ireland he detierni^ned to 
go to Amierica and take up the work of Mr. Psimell. When it was rumored dniihg 
the recess that the Government contemplated coercive proposals, the colleagues ol 
Davitt on the Land League Executive Committee were anxious that he thoold 
lemam in America, but he insisted oh returning and sharing whatever danger 
might be imininent. His first speech after his letum, at a meeting of the Land 
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League^ was 'a stiong condemnation of acts of oatrage and Tiolenoe. He wm 
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also more favorable to the idea of working through English Democratic circles 
than some of his colleagues ; and one of his recent visits to London was for the% 
poipose of arranging a manifesto to English workingmen and the organization of 
English demonstrations. He was agam urged to leave Ireland, but he had made 
up his mind to renuun at the froa t and thus refute the cowardly innuendoes of 
journals lilce the New York Herald which taunted him when in America with 
fleeing ftom the storm he had helped to conjure up. 

The shabby Government had undertaken to prosecute him, and then with- 
drew the prosecution, thereby tacitly admitting that he hadvwlated no British 
statute ; but he was a dangerous man to leave at liberty, and so he was abruptly 
thrown into jail by a revocation of his pardon. The Sunday prior to his arrest, 
he spoke at a public meeting as follows t ** Do you believe for a moment that if 
this contest lay in another field than that of peaceful agitation, or that the wea- 
pons iki our hands were other than those of ideas, we should strike our colors at 
the first look of danger and fly from the enemy? Should we not rather swear, 
face to face with our enemies, that every sod beneath our feet should be a soldier's 
sepulchre rather than that victory should be snatched from our grasp ? We have 
every encouragement now. We have the support of the public opinion of the 
civilised world sustaining us in this just smd moral struggle, and far over the 
rolling waves of the Atlantic we have a new Ireland of our banishfld kindred — 

those who were driven from Ireland by Irish landlordism — now stretching its 
generous hands across the ocean to help us drive from Ireland, once and forever, 

that code of infamous land laws which drove them from Ireland in the past." 

Mr. Davitt is a highly effective speaker ; clear, vigorous and close in rea on- 
ing, and with a spontaneous flow of expressive and picturesque phraseology. A 
word, finally, as to a dramatic contrast in his career. It has been said that he 
was evicted from a house in the village of Straide in his fifth year ; during the 
present agitation he qx>ke at a Land League meeting in the same village, and the 
platform was erected on the spot where the house stood in which he was bom. 
It is beyond dispute that the perK>nal influence of this man has done more to 
prevent crime and outrage in Ireland than all the police, military and judges at 
her liiajesty's diyosal. His reward is a dungeon ; but the cause sustained by 
•och men as he through all reverses and tridssitudes, cannot fail of ultimate 
triumph. 
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^* It has. pibyed a hard task to bom oat of the Irish cuItiTator a 
recoUection of his ancient rights in the soil, and a growing acqnaintr 
ance with the old law 'of Ireland makes ns regret that this tadd was 
ever undertaken. ** — iMdon Examiner.* 

• 

In Pagan Ireland, under the Brehon laws, and after- 
ward down to the date of its complete snbjngation, land 
was owned m common by each clan or sept of the Bame 
name, and an officer (the Toparch) was electjed, who allot- 
ted it among the separate families, according to the num- 
ber of children they i)ossessed. f It was held to be the 
feedstock of the people, a common heritage^ in which 
every household had the right of use in prox>drtion to 
the nnmber of its inmates. No man conld oton the land, 
save the man who cnltiyated it, and he only so mnch as 
his domestic responsibility entitled him to. A portion of 
the tribe-land was marked off as commonage for grazing, 
and another portion (with a commodions house attached) 
was set apart for pniposes of public hospitality, so that 
every traveler should be assured of food and shelter. The 
occupiers of farms paid a fixed tax or tribute, apart from 
service-duty, and a share of the farm might be sublet ; 
hence rents were not altogether unknown. But the sys- 
tem had in it no element of feudal oppression. G^ie 
Anglo-Irish war began with the attempt to intrude an 
alieiij a radically different and bad basis of tenure, upon 
the Celtic cultivators. Through every phase of the sub- 
sequent conflict two forces may always be seen grap- 
pling : a rude, unorganized Democracy resisting an ag- 
gressive, piratical Feudalism; the one trying to hold 
the soil which the other savagely wrests from it. 

Hehry n., the first English monarch who invaded 

^ In 10 te M dDcerttj U ngirded, this eztrmet U merely a bit of oraamcBtal wiltlaf. 
When anybody undertakee to mido the wrong oomplained of, the JBeaniinir pcompdy adds 
ItaToioe to the geneial howl agalut ** Agrarianlsm ** and **OommnnUBL** 

tOompaie thia «yatem with the tewe Inatttotad amoi« the UnwUtaa.— iWiaifcn jj>iL 
fil-«7. 
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Irdakd, -came, we are told, to civilize the natives. He set 
abont it in a peculiar &3liion by distributing the entire 
island — on paper— among ten of his followers. True, 
neither he^nor they, nor their successors for centuries, 
do much as laid eye on a twentieth jvortion of the domain 
'so generously disposed of by letters-i>atent. Still, the 
transaction was recorded on parchment, and all that the 
turbulent Anglo-Norman barons had to do was to con- 
quer the territory thus liberally bestowed upon them in 
payment of j^ast services. It was exceedingly easy to 
write out a titie for some estate in Ireland ; how to get 
hold of it afterward — well, that was the grantee's own 
look-out and business ! 

In the time of Henry Vlii. there were seven hundred 
rich monasteries in England, many of them doubtless 
enjoying excessive privileges, yet constituting the only 
public hospitals and almshouses then known. On going 
to loggerheads with the Pope over a trivial matter of 
polygamy, Henry confiscated the monasteries, their lands, 
and benefices at a swoop, dividing most of the spoil 
among his court favorites and concubines. The appe- 
tite grew as it was led, until, complaining of the rax)a- 
dty of his Parliament and parasites, Hal imi)etuously 
exclaimed: "By our Lady, the cormorants when they 
have got the garbage will devour the dish I My whole 
kingdom would not stanch their maws."* 

Stimulated by such means, the earth-hunger, the taste 
for pillage of this sort, became an epidemic among the 
"nobility and gentry" of England, and from this ejKKjh 
do most of England's landed aristocrats date their opu- 
lence. Since Henry IL's time the invaders in Ireland 
had succeeded in occupying only a small semicircle of 
Leinster, known as "the Pale;" but in the sixteenth 

* The Bofl^lth p ro p rte to fi did not diMrfally nbinit to the tojtl numdata vntD wrentj 
I h o w w md oif tlwm liad been ■ lang h tered M OTimpltn . TbentlmewM "reaoe.** 
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centnry a systematic and desperate effort i¥as made to 
extend its limits. The EnglisTi colony had an immense 
advantage in its feudal concentration of power. The. 
Irish septs fought a losing battle because they fought 
in isolated groups.* Queen Mary — Catholic or Bloody 
Mary, as you pref er, for both titles are appropriate- 
delved in the new field, confiscating that large tract of 
country on the borders of the Pale to which she gave the 
name of "King's" and "Queen's" counties. Many of 
the chiefs thus summarily dispossessed were trapped 
and butchered by her agents to secure themselves against 
disturbance. 

Next came Elizabeth, in whose reign the Anglo-Irish 
duel for the first time assumed international proportions. 
She and her advisers resolved to subjugate belaud 
thoroughly; and the Irish, at length beginning to get 
their eyes oi)en to a proi>er conception of the crisis, be- 
gan also to combine for resistance. Years of desolating 
warfare were the result.- After the breaking up of the 
monasteries, England's cities and hamlets swarmed vdth 
mendicants, idlers, and tramps who had previously been 
employed or fed by the monks. Elizabeth's brandings 
and hangings made these fellows unsx)eakably thankful 
for a chance to join her armies and fight in Ireland. Be- 
sides the i)enalties they escai>ed at home, they were at- 
tracted by the liberal scale of booty which would reward 
their success over the Irishrie. To a foot-soldier one 
hundred and twenty acres, to a horse-soldier two hun- 
dred and forty acres of Irish soil were the prizes held out 
to volunteers. Religious rancor was introduced to whet 
the weapons of the spoUers. Welded, for the first time 
in five hundred years, into something like a national or- 
ganization by O'Neill and O'Donnell, the Irish made a 

^ Ftt the caoM and ooueqiMDOM of thate diTene taetlcf aee Fiit Seeood, Ohtpter IV. 
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gallant stand, holding out for a dozen years against heavy 
odds, against Elizabeth's ablest generals, and againi^t 
treacherons duplicity on the part of the Anglo-Irish gar- 
rison. But &inine and pestilence subdued th^m in the 
end. Year after year did the English bum the grow- 
ing grain and destroy the cattle wherever they could 
penetrate, at the same time bjiitchering ' man, woman, 
and child, without distinction or remorse, until one of 
the Queen's agents was able to assure her that she now 
reigned over a kingdom. of carcasses and ashes, and that 
Ireland was at i>eace ! The devastated fields through 
the best portion of three provinces were partitioned out 
among her majesty's troopers according to promise ; also 
to the imi)ecunious sons of English gentry at three pence 
per acre. 

Though sadly wasted by fifteen years of ruthless war, 
the Ulster chieftains still retained their tribe-lands when 
out 8tepx>ed ^^ the crowned lioness," and in sidled Jamie 
Stuart in her place, with a pack of sanctimonious starve- 
ling Scots at his heels. These were orthodox after Jamie' s 
own heart, and therefore had to be provided for ; so a 
conspiracy was sneakingly hatched against O'Neill and 
CDonnel^ "the bulwarks of the north," who fled to 
the continent in the hope of obtaining material aid to 
reassert their rights. They were disappointed, and ended 
their days in exile. Wifli them safely out of the way, 
the Ulster Plaiit(Uion wss toHhyntli begun. Six whole 
counties were distributed among Scotch and English 
Protestants and favored British corporations. Moreover, 
Commissioners and Discoverers were appointed to tra- 
verse the rest of the island and pick out flaws in the tities 
of occupiers. Of course very few of the native Irish could 
produce ^e requisite royal i>atent, and all who could 
not do so were summarily ejected— rooted out. Says 
Leiand: "The most iniquitous practices of hardened 
8 
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emelty, vile perjury, and scaiidaloua'subornatibn'^were 
employed to despoil the iinoffending people of - tbeir 
lands." Among the plunder thus legdUy secured were < 
eighteen hundred estates, which under the old Irish 
system had always been reserved for purposes of public 
hospitality. : ' 

Soon came- another turn of the wheel, making the 
Puritans masters of England. They lopped off the 
curled head of Charles L, and Cromwell set out for Ire- 
land, ostensibly to chastise the .adherents of the Stuart . 
dynasty— really to organize and sui)erintend another 
general "plantation" for the benefit of his own godly 
followers. With merdless rigor he chased out whatever 
remnant of the Irish had yet a stake in their native soil, 
together with hosts of earlier English settlers, giving 
them the historic alternative of "HeU or Connaught" 
for a future abiding-place.* He then parceled out the 
land among his own hard-hitting disciples, under mili- 
tary warrants. 

After the Commonwealth, a Stuart restoration ; and it 
isliard to say which was worse, the frank brutality of 
the Protector, or the infamous ingratitude of Charles IL 
The. Irish, fools as they were, had fought and suffered 
for tiie Stuarts ; in return for which loyal service they 
, now expected to get back some share of their lands and 
freedom. They even contrived to raise a princely testi- 
monial and laid it at his Majesty's feet. The restored 
monarch coolly pocketed their purse, then signed a fresh 
law of confiscation, extending especially to Connaught, 
whither most of the aboriginal Irish had been driven 1 
Eight million acres were gobbled for English favorites 
under this searching. 

• Connaiigbt bdng the most tMmrcn and fnaooetitble of the four provinces. . . One 
of the hunted Irish coold not resist the opportnni^ afforded for a rejoinder. **l90to0oii- 
nan|(ht,** said he, **hocaase I know that Cromwell will need Uu oUUrplae$ fm hlmadf and 
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The treaty of Liinefick, solemnly signidd by William 
HL and his consort Mary, guaranteed to the Irish, upon 

' laying down their arms, quiet possession of such lands 
and chattels as they held at the date of signing (1691). 
But no sooner had Sarsfield and his soldiers crossed the 

• sea than pledges and treaty were flung to the winds, and 
anew. commission appointed by whose agency two mil- 
lion acres of the best land remaining were seized and re- 
distributed after the approved fashion. The api)etite f or 
pillage was keen and contagioTis among the judges, com- 
missioners, and adventurers of every stamp. Wholesale 
robbery was the natural consequence. Here is the testi- 
mony of an English historian, Dr. Smiles : 

''This extensive seizure of Irish lands by William ILL completed the 
confiscations of the seventeenth century — a century of war, bloodshed, 
and spoliation. The mode in which those robberies were latterly 
effected was thus : The * Castle party ' indicted the Irish gentlemen 
who possessed any estates of high treason in the several counties of the 
interior, and then removed the trials by eertufrari* to the Court of 
King's Bench in Dublin." 

Iq his masterly work on ^^ Ireland under English 
Rule," the Abb6 Perraud well observes that Ireland is a 
wnfiscated rather than a coTvquered country. Every 
change of sovereign in England, every fresh demand 
upon her exchequer,, suggested new measures of spolia- 
tion in Ireland. It has been shown that every acre of 
arable soil from the Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear was 
confiscated three times at least. 

After aU the pillage we have here hastily surveyed, it 
will readily enough be believed that little remained to 
the rightful owners of the soU ; yet to cap and consum- 
mate the iniquity came the elaborate Penal Code, which 
rendered an Irish Catholic legally incapable qf owning a 

• 

* The motiTe for thii eontriTanee was that moat of the Ttetinia wonld thua loee all 
chaaee U making a def eoae, or that thej would be henued hj k^ expenaea. 
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single roodj or of even leasing it for more than thirfy-] i^ 
one years ! This enactment remained in force xmtSl tb^-':- 
Protestants and Anglo-Irisli^ feeling the iron in their . 
own sonls, assumed an attitude of armed resistance iit 
1782. Slight concessions were gradually and grudgingly, 
accorded— ^oto slight is manifest in the present conditioii . 
of the Irish cultivators after a century of almost constant 
agitatioUi varied with spasmodic insurrections. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

A KATION OP TENANTS-AT-WILL. 

iHDOLBErGB AT A PBBMIDM— ISAAO BUTfS TBSTDCONT— KDnBTT-VOlIB 
THOUBABD OhX-BOOMED HmS— ThX UsBTAHCHED BjOIOBBHAaB, 
AbSXHTKEIBIC— LlI^DBIBATIYB 0ABR8. 




"AnoClMr cniM of ttilt mtioii^t misery U that^gyptian boodace of eni«l, oiipi««tng,aiid 
eovolOBS landloids, miw>c , Un g all who ttve under them ahoaM mako brida wiflHMU ttraw ; 
"who jsriero or taxwj when thej aee a tenant of their own in a wiiole eoat, or ahlo to aiford 
oooooBBfortahlemeallnamoath; bywhichthe spiritaof tiie people are btokea and made 
flt for daiwy.**— Bbav S^tift. 

SIENT tonrists in Ireland invariably drop 
into a stereotyped homily on the decay visible 
all arotuid them. They observe that the fields 
are poorly cultivated, that the firming is primitive and 
unscientific, and they naturally jump to the conclusion 
that the tillers must be slovenly, lazy, unprogressive. 
No doubt most visitors of this sort will be surprised to 
learn that the prox)erty-r6gime in force there at the pres- 
ent hour actually condemns the Irish x>easant to poverty, 
and prohibits him from turning his hand to improve- 
ment. Instead of giving way to " grief " or " envy," as 
in Swiff 8 time, the landlords of to-day employ a more 
ingenious method. When they notice a tenant getting 
his head above the zero-mark of practical i)auperism, 
they jxromptly put on the screws, by raising the rent, 
until they effectually crush him back to the normal leveL 
John Stuart Mill proposes a suggestive query, which the 
tourist-critics might study to advantage : ^^ What race 
would not be ^indolent' when things are so arranged 

87 
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thsAi it has nothing to gain from being pradent or indnB-^ 

trionsi" 

Kinety-five per cent, of the people in Ireland hold 
their fields iiiad dwellings from year to year nnder exter- 
minating landlords, who, if they notice any signs of im^ 
provement on a &mn, are snre to advance, the rent. The 
tenant thns finds industry discouraged by a heavy pen- 
alty. If the country had a government worthy of the 
name, improving tenants would be rewarded, or at least 
secured against extortion. But British rule in Ireland 
is expressly organized to protect a small caste in preying 
on the people at large. We have heard of a genial Bohe- 
mian who, when invited to take a bracing walk, declared 
that he cotild not afford the luxury ; it would sharpen 
his api)etite, and he had not a cent wherewith to provide 
dinner. Just so the Irish cultivator cannot afford to do 
what anybody would recommend at first sight as benefi- 
cial to him. If he toils,.it is without ultimate profit to 
himself. If he raises two blades of grass or com where 
only one grew before, the additional blade is summarily 
converted into an increased rent, which, when he is no 
longer able to i>ay, out he goes upon the roadside ! Slav- 
ery is defined as ^^ the holding of men to forced service 
or forced tribute." To such service the Irish cultivator 
is held, while mocked with a hollow pretense of freedom, 
like a dog in a cider-miU, he toils but advances not. Of 
course there are isolated landlords to be found who 
retain some humane and Christian instincts ; but they 
are so few and tax between as to have practically no effect 
upon the reckoning. Moreover, the best that such a one 
can do is extremely little, his hands being tied by laws 
of entail and primogeniture, which give him only a life- 
interest in the estate. If the fate of Sodom and €k)mor- 
rah were suspended over Ireland, her ratio of ^^good 
landlords " would not avert the threatened doom. 
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lisaao^Butt, head of flie home-role movement, has never 
beenaccnsed of < harboring what are termed^ ^agrarian" 
or ^^socialistic" notions. . He is a i>eacefiil, rotund, and 
carefol constitutionalist ; yet listen to his calm, deliberate 
opinion on this head, as published in a pamphlet * seve& 
years ago : 

• '*' Nearly the whole peasant population of Ireland hold their farms as 
tenants-at-wilL Neoer inthe toant day» of the pmud law$ uere the oocupien 
90 much at the mercy of the proprUtors, Imperfect as the protection was 
which he formerly receiyed, eren that little is now gone. In the year 
1849 more than fifty thonsand families were turned out of their wretched 
dwellings, withont pity and withont refnge — their cottages tumbled, 
and themselyes driyen on to the roads. By what name shall we call such 
a wholesale extermination f It is yain to disguise it as the exercise of 
any right of dyilized property. R lean ad, of war — cruel and ruthUu, 
Enough to say that, if in those twenty years all the horrors of a real 
and actual war of conquest, all the worst horrors of a ciyil war and 
insurrection had swept oyer Ireland, fewer hearths had been quenched 
and desolate, and fewer families brought to beggary and destruction. 
Ireland has endured all that constitutes the agony of a conflict, and 
more, far more, than the degradation and misery of defeat. These are 
the doings that almost justify the reasoning of those who argue that it 
were better for the peasantry of Ireland to risk all in one wild insurrec- 
tion than wait to be wasted away \j the slow combustion of suppressed 
dyil war. Let any man tell me the difference between an expulsion of 
the whole population in Glenyeigh by a squadron of Cromwell's troop- 
ers, and an expulsion of its population in 1850 by the man who has 
inherited or purchased Cromwell's patent. The yery pomp and circum- 
stance are the same. Military force ejects the people now as it did then ; 
the bayonets of the soldiery driye.now, as they did then, the old popu- 
lation from their homes. Cruel men come now as they did, and, amid 
the wailing of women and the cries of children, leyel the humble habi- 
tations that haye giyen shelter to the simple dwellers in that glen. 
What, I ask, is the difference t By what mockery of all Justice and 
truth can we call the one the act of inhuman conquest — the other the 
legitimate exercise of the sacred rights of property with which no one ia 
to interfere t To emet ateiumt in Ireland from hifbU qf land ie to redue$ 
Mm to beggary. The man who can deprwe him thue at hie mU andpteae" 

• •• ▲ Flea forlba Otitk Baoa.** 
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ure, mtut le hii nuuterjby a law mare absolute than that whieh gagoe the'daeS' 
holder &e mattery ifver Ms dave. And this power, is wielded merdlessly 
by the majority of the Irish landlords. On some of the estates tenants, 
dare not harbor in their houses a stranger, a poor person, or even a poor 
relative, not immediately belonging to the family. Kor can marriages 
b^ consummated without the sanction of the landlord or his agent. 
Many of the landlords serve notice to quit regularly every gale day after 
they have received their rents, in order to keep eternally in their hands 
the power of immediate eviction I Can shivery be more completely 
established than this f Can industry make its way under such circum- 
stances f Can enterprise do aught to lift those poor serfs f Can capi- 
tal vehture out in a community so, unsettled, so oppressed, so unsafe t 
Landed property in Ireland can show no title which requires us to tol- 
erate such a terrible condition of society." 

The author of this graphic passage has for a couple of 
years past been trying to obtain a hearing in Parliament 
for a bill to amend Gladstone's much-lauded though in- 
efficient Land Act. Mr. Butt's propositions have always 
been sat upon with scant ceremony, but they would be of 
small value even if x)assed. He perceives the gravity of 
the disease, but any of the mild tonics for which he 
could hope to secure a moment's notice in the landlord 
legislature would have no more effect on the crucial 
malady than adhesive plaster on a fractured spinal col- 
umn. Perhaps some will think that even Mr. Butt is 
inclined to exaggerate. If so, I shall try to satisfy them 
from another source. In the British Registrar-General's 
official report, 1876, may be found the following item : 

'' Ninety-four thousand houses in Ireland hare but one room each, in 
which an entire family of generally fiye to seven persons dwell; male 
and female, married and single, old and young, lie and rise, eat, drink, 
and sleep in the presence of each other. '^ 

This means that one-tenth of the people in Ireland live 
in a condition of squalid degradation not to be surpassed 
in Borneo, or Caffraria ; and, what is more, every effort 
they make to rise beyond their woful plight is certain to 
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- ^ " ihiow fh^n back to a lower depth^-if such be conceiv- 
able., Next let us ihear from John Biighti who can 
hardly be snspected of xindne partiality. In a speech 
idiich he delivered at Birmingham in Febroary, 1876, he 
said: 

"' *' One-half of Scotland is owned by forty-one landlords; one great no- 
bid there holds as much soil as three millions of his poorer oountiymen. 



Six thousand persons own the whole land of Ireland. Fire thousand 
own the whole land of England and Wales. So that fourteen thousand 
persons own aU the lands of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
amounting to about ninety millions of acres. This U the power thai 
makee and adminuien the laws. It is a power which has been for gen- 
erations ▲ OUBSB in this country, which is enormous now, and with 
' which, whenever it chooses to act in Parliament — ^in spite of your house- 
hold sufErage in boroughs — there is an end of your opinion; for it car- 
lies any measure it thinks necessary to its own interests." 

The area of Ireland is about twenty million {20ylE7jBB7) 
acres, of which about thirteen millions are cultivable. 
Bla^iiie entire island is " owned " by five hundred men 
and women, who hold it simply by the title of the robber, 
maintained by British bayonets ; while nine-tenths of 
the remaining half are in the hands of a few thousand 
individuals. Here are some &cts taken from the last 
census: 



no indiTiduals hold, in Ireland, 4,152,142 

193 others «» « « 2,607,719 

440 others *« « «« 8,071,471 

Now examine the opposite page of the ledger : 

"Blre and a quarter millions of human beings in Ireland 

own Nat a rood. 

One-roomed huts (about 12 feet square) inhabited in 

Ireland, 94,000 

Number of families evicted in Ireland during past 

thirty years, 250,000 

' Absentee rents drawn yearly from Irish tenants, to be 

spent abroad (lowest estimate), .... $25,000,000 
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Can a man ]iox)e to grow strong whose lif^^^nrreiLt^ 
steadily oozes out from an nnstanched hemozrhagei .. 
Can a country similarly afflicted grow prosperous 1 One 
hundred and fifty years ago Dean Swift wrote: *^The , 
rise of our rents is squeezed out of tTie very hlood drid 
vitals and ctothes arvd dmelZings of the tenants, who 
live worse tTia/n English heggars?^ The words qire as 
true and appropriate in 1877 as ihey were in 1727. The 
vast bulk of the Irish people are tenants-at-will, and the 
tenant-at-will is several degrees below serfdom. He 
quakes at every footfall of landlord or agent, lives from 
day to day on the perilous verge of starvation, pouring 
out his heart-sweat in a ceaseless effort to satisfy the 
remorseless vampires that will surely choke him in the 
end.* Within the jwust thirty years, more than two . 
hundred and fifty thousand families have been eyicted 
in Ireland— flung out like wild beasts, their hearthstones 
quenched, their roofs leveled, without a penny of com- 
pensation for the toil and sweat which had fertilized 
their little farms. A quarter of a million evictions means 
upward of a million and a haU men, women, &nd chil- 
dren driven to the emigrant hulk or the pauper grave, 
exclusive altogether of the still larger number who were 
compelled to seek safety in exile through less direct 
pressure of the same agencies. No other country in the 
world presents so pitiful a spectacle. The organized ini- 
quity of Irish landlordism surpasses even that of the old 
seignorial system in France, whose fruits were plucked 
in the whirlwind of the Revolution. 

To show most impressively what tyrannous powers are 



^ lyom witnewliig a limflar itete of thlngi aronnd hfan In Um b^sfamiiiff of the lait oen- 
tnry, Swift was prompted to paUleh hit ** Modest Proposal **— a catdng satSie, In whldi ha 
aigned that Irish hablea should be fattened and slsna^tersd for landlord food. ** As thsj 
haTe already deroored most of the paxents/* wrote he. **thajhaTS the best title to the 
children.** 
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- V; ' placed in the Hands of this monstrons oligarchy, let me 

■ cite a few illustrative cases : ' 

' 1. A score of years ago Hr. Grey purchased Ballycohey estate, and sig- 
nalizGid his purchase by an advance of twenty per cent, in rents. Having 
thus augmented the value of the property, he sold out to Hr. Scully, 
. wlio proposed a lease to the tenants. They, learning that the promised 
lease was a trap, endeavored to avoid ScuUy^s presence, who thereupon 
procured a detachment of armed police and proceeded to serve notice- 
to-quit on all who persisted in declining the ** lease.'' This document 
(says Sigerson), of which the tenants were so shy, enacted that the tenant 
should pay all his own and his landlord's rates, cess, taxes, and duties 

\ whatsoever, save his quit-rent and tithe-rent chiu-ges; that the tenant 
should abcmdon aU daim to wmpenMoJtion^ cend give up aU his crops in the 

^ ground^ together with the land, whenever the landlord should see fit to 
demand it, after ^ving twenty-one days' notice to that effect at any of 
the four quarters of the year ; that the tenant should pay all rents and 
taxes quarterly in advance, bind himself to a multitude of other obliga- 
tions too tedious to be here quoted, and surrender all former leases, agree- 
ments, proposals, or contracts. . . In forcing this satanic compact on 
his luckless serfs, Scully was supported by the armed forces of the gov- 
ernment ; and. this is only one instance culled from thousands of the 
same kind. 

2. In 1864 a titled English satrap, on a flying visit to his estates in 
Donegal, fixed his dissolute glance on the comely daughter of a poor 
widow whose cot stood within his earlship's domain. The scoundrel's 
advances were repelled by the g^l with virtuous indignation. What, 
then, did the magnanimous British *' nobleman " do ? Within a month 
he left the widow and her daughter homeless, and threatened to visit 
the same penalty on any tenant daring to otter them shelter. Foiled in 
his lustful design, the titled coward rooted them out. 

8. In his youthful days Charles Bradlaugh, the English a^tator, 
joined her Majesty's army, and was stationed in the west of Ireland. 
One bleak wintry afternoon his company was ordered out to support' 
the Crowbar Brigade in ejecting a number of helpless tenants. In one 
cheerless hovel lay a man consuming with fever-heat, whose pallid wife 
piteously prayed to be left undisturbed for a week — a day — ^longer. Vain 
prayer ! Out went the sufferer upon the roadway, and there he died 
while the walls of his cabin were being demolished. Sickened with the 
spectacle, Bradlaugh applied to some friends in London who purchased 
hlf dlflchaxge from the army. 
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4. Delivering judgment on a land-case in 1858 (0'Fay««. Baike),'t1ie.'-; 
' Master of the Rolls said: **I am bound to administer an artificial flnrs^''* 
tem, and being so bound I regret much that Imtut adminitter.ir^utU€$'": 
in this ecue/^^ Every consideration of equity was on the side of tbe- ' 
evicted tenant, but the iron meshes of the law — a law framed and ad- 
ministered by landlords — ^left no loophole through which the voice of. 
equity could be heard. 

In these few instances, iUustrating as they do the soci^ . 
life of l^e conntry, there is material which a philosophic 
student could readily exx)and into a large and instructiye. 
volume. Who can measure or conceive the agony en- 
dured by a i)eople which, in addition to every other cal- 
amity, is condemned to ^^ forced service and forced tri- 
bute ^^ under such masters as are here described i Where 
• among the despotisms of Asia can be found so horrible a 
mockery of government I Even Froude has the candor to 
say : ^' The landlords in Ireland represent conquest and 
confiscation, and they have gone on with an indifference 
to the welfare of the i)eople that would never be tolerated 
in England or Scotland." Such a condition, as Daunt re- 
marks, necessarily paralyzes the energies of the cultivator 
by placing a crushing tax on his slightest effort toward im- 
provement ; and his poverty necessarily impoverishes the 
laborer and mechanic, depresses the merchant^ excludes 
enterprise— in a word emasculates the country, while it 
does not benefit even the landlord so much as would a 
more equitable system. 

What becomes of Irish rents t Do not these moneys re- 
turn to the people through the r^ular channels of trade, 
refreshing home industry and stimulating enterprise t 
Not a bit of it ; they have an entirely different destina- 
tion. They go abroad for expensive luxuries to England 
or the continent ; they meet the demands of fashion and 
aristocratic dissipation in London; they enrich race- 
courses, gambling dens, and other haunts of gilded vice. 
Of the money wrung from the half -starved, half-naked 
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IrislL x>ea43aiity folly . nine-teirQis goes abroad, never to 
retniiL Accepting the lowest estimate, and calcnlating 
at simple interest, the drain of wealth from Ireland dnr- 
ing the seventy-siz years since the Union, through ab- 
sentee rents, customs, and revenues alone, exceeds five 
thousand million pounds .sterling (or twelve times the 
United States public debt). In every other known coun- 
try the main portion of rents and taxes is spent where 
they aie collected, and thus circulates back again to the 
producers. But Ireland pours her wealth into an ac- 
cursed bottomless pit. Is it any wonder that ^'a deep 
sense of wrong,'' ^^a suUen discontent^'' brood over the 
&x)e of such a land! 
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CHAPTER V. 




KO nOS EitOH THIBTLX8. 

t ' . ' t 

No JXTWnOB OiJBT BB BTPBOTSD B7 THB CUUrPTATCfBB FBOH THB AUMM 
LAinDL(mD-PiLBIiZA]aiin>--^LAI>8T0]lB'B BSLtmYB JJri) WdBTHLBM 

Act— LAKD-TmnjBB xk other Ck>T7irrBiB8. 

** It in a nd and nzmatonl ipectacle to behold able-bodied men and women pooiiqg trfttj 
^eai' to tbe eoda of the earth in tena of thonaanda, while, at the wvrj doora th^ flee firam. 
He, nndrained and wild, the broad acrea which mi^ eaally be made to yield themabandanl 
•oatenance and emploTment**— 0*N>zll Dauht. 



BELAKD presents the anomaly of a fertile land 
overran with chronic paax)erism. Sir Bobert 
Kane, Professor in one of her Majesty's collies, 
after long and patient investigation declared that the sml 
nnder proper management conld and would supi>orfc 
twenty million souls. The French publicist De Beau- 
mont, after a careful survey of the island's natural re-, 
sources, puts the figure at twenty-five millions. Under 
British management, however, the x>opulation has dwin- 
dled away to less than five and a half millions, and.about 
four and a half millions of these subsist on a diet but one 
remove above starvation. The land is surpassingly fer- 
tile, but every fifth acre of it is waste ; in other words, 
out of 20,167,667 acres, 4,206,611 are waste, as we learn 
from the British official rei>ort of* 1876. Of the land set 
down as ^' not waste,'' two-thirds are devoted to grazing 
cattle and sheep for Englishmen to fatten on. Perhaps, 
some one will say, every fifth acre is irreclaimable t Not 
at all. From Eoldare to Galway, across the breast of the 
island, stretches the vast bog of Allen, a dei>osit of soft, 
fibrous x)eat, of which the fringes alone have been re- 
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duced to cnltrvatioiL Yet the Dntcli soldiers of Wil- 
liam nL said: ^^Give ns our Dntcli law of empolder- 
ing^ and we will reclaiin this morass." With tennies 
satisEactoiiLy seemed, they wonld have gone stoidily to 
work and converted the waste into a garden. The distin- 
gaished engineer Nimmo, in 1816, offered tp do the same 
thing if guaranteed £3 per acre. And the harassed Irish 
coltiyators wonld do it as thoroughly and quickly as 
anybody, if reliable guarantee were given them that they 
might enjoy the fruits of the toil thus applied. * * 

What sort of a foolish, dog-in-the-manger policy is it 
that obstructs such work by refusing to grant the requis- 
ite security % Ah, friend, you don't comprehend the ^^ sa- 
cred-rights-of -property " doctrine. A nation of small 
proprietors, where every cultivator has an imprescrip- 
tible right in the fields he tQls, is usually a nation of 
robust) index)endent men ; hence a dangerous nation for 
an alien government to trifle with or trample on. The 
British empire is ruled, administered, and owned by a 
select oligarchy, a selfish clique, which resents every 
approach against its own unhallowed privilege as an 
assault upon the foundations of social order. ^^Tenant- 
right is landlord-wrong'' is the motto of the tax-eaters ; 
and budge an inch from this position they never will, 
unless through dread of imminent violence. Mr. Butt's 
proposed solution * of the problem is harmless enough 



♦ His aim is to extend to the rest of Ireland hj positiye enactment a dflntlon of theinster 
Custom, combined with the principle of revaloation erery twentj-one years. ** The Ulster Ons* 
torn ** consists In a recognition of the tenants right of occupation. He has an acknovrledged 
interest In his farm, so that if he desires to sanender it or is ejected, either the sacoeeding 
tenant or the landlord has to pay him a som of money (ranging upward fhmi flve to twenty 
years* parcha»e) befors entering on occupation. This custom had its origin In express stip- 
ulations at the time of the ** pUntations ; ** it was fostered by the dark BngUsh policy which 
always aimed to dissociate xnster from the other provinces; but it is now fast dying out. Flat> 
tered and cajoled while behig used aa a catspa w, the Ulster Protestants will fed the goad in 
their own ileiih the moment the test of Ireland appears manageable. . . The refonna 
loqghtbyKr Batt*8 biU fall far short of the Ulster Custom ; yet It was xejeeted bf a ToCa 
«fa»to84. 
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to landlord privilQge in all conscience; yet it was. de- 
nounced in the House of Commons by Secretoiy.HickBT* 
Beach as ^^ ignoring the principles of right and justice.; '^ 
by Mr. Eavanagh as ^^a programme of spoliation ;" by 
Mr. Plunkett as ^^ a bill to rob the landlord of his prop- 
erty;" by Mr. Gibson as "monstrous!" In brief, an 
Irish tenant has no right which the landlord is bound' to 
respect. The most brutal nigger-driver that ever wielded 
lash was usually careful to avoid maiming or disabling 
the chattels who represented his capitaL The Irish 
landlord ha^ not even this motive for mercy toward his^ 
tenant. 

But are we forgetting Mr. Gladstone's famous Land 
Act ) Did not thai measure remove nearly all cause of 
complaint % Softly, friend ; it did not. To use a familiar 
phrase, it was a case of great cry and little wooL The 
pith of the act was to make a slight comx)ensation (on a 
sliding scale, according to size of farm), recoverable at law 
by the dispossessed tenant. In other words, when the 
landlord cuts your head, Gladstone hands you a laffle- 
bag from which you have three chances in ten of draw- 
ing a small piece of court-plaster ! That is veritably the 
sum-total of it. If your farm was worth extremely 
little, you are entitled to sue for seven years' rent ofter 
eviction; if it was moderately remimerative, you may 
sue for from six to one year's rent— the higher valuation 
bringing the (comparatively) smaller recompense for dis- 
turbance. What were th^fVesults of this piece of legis- 
lation ) Among the chief of them may be mentioned (1) 
a desire for the consolidation of holdings ; (2) a general 
weeding-out of small farmers before the law came into 
operation; (8) increased rents. The evicted cultivator 
has to go into the courts and sue for his compensation 
with a battalion of lawyers against him. A parliament- 
ary return, published at the dose of 1876, shows that in 
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every liimdred suits bronglit for compensation, under 
Gladstone's Act, seventy have gone against the tenant^ 
. in fetvor of the landlord. In the remaining thirty per 
cent., various small sums were recovered by the evict- 
ed in return for improvements made. If the statute 
were based on a broad and generous principle (which 
it is not), those who administer it would still find 
wap in abundance for evading or misdirecting its pro- 
visions.* 

To say that no equally execrable system exists on the 
face of the globe, is merely to repeat a truism. Qf savage 
tribes, among whom there usually prevails a sort of rude 
democracy, we need not here speak ; but it may be well 
to take a rapid glance at a few of the more prominent 
nations, and see what disposition they make of their re- 
spective domains.. 

France, before the Revolution of '93, was owned by 
sixty thousand nobles and churchmen ; the cultivators 
were serfis. " The deluge " came, however, and the soil, 
reverting to its rightful owners, has since been held by 
about six million peasant proprietors. This is the secret 
of France's industry, prosperity, and strength. 

Belgium and Holland are gardens of loveliness ; every 
available foot of land in both is cultivated, because ten- 
ants-at-will are few and far between. 

Prussia's commanding position in Europe to-day is due 
as much to the change in her land tenure as to her thor- 
ough organization. At the beginning of the century a 
bastard feudalism had brought her population to a 
wretched pass, when the government (inspired by Stein 
and Hardenbeig) had the good sense to disestablish the 

* ** Anj bill btaad on tbm compcnutfcm principle Is nideM In the caae of a Jut landloid* 
•BdlnelBeleBttolifaidtlMnnjQflt."— SraxBsoir. . . The slmpleet waj of nullifying Glad- 
•tone*! alldlnc >ctle la bj trebling the rent of the man yon dealre to eject He cannot paj 
what yon deoaand, theraf on yon fling him oot>br iiof»^Ni|fm«ii< ^ rnit, whkh leaveihlni 
no daim at law. 

4 
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landholding clique, jpaijing them an appraised price for. 
the territoiy taken, and then selling the same terdtoiy 
in small idots to the cnltivators on easy terms of pay- 
ment. This settlement has given general satisfaction, 
and is the foundation of Prussia's political importance. 

In Russia, down to 1864, the nation's entire Area "was 
owned by the nobles. The great bulk of the people were 
serfs attached by law to the estates on which they were 
boin, and literally counted and employed like so many 
cattle. As intelligence gradually beamed in upon them, 
the serfs found their condition grow more intolerable. 
In 1861, realizing that the evil was rapidly leading to a 
rebellion, the Czar emancipated the serfs and enabled 
every man of them to secure a farm for himself, the pur- 
chase money to be x>aid in small yearly installments. 

Even the Moslem, with all his faults, has a far less 
arbitrary land-system than prevails in Ireland. The 
greater x>art of Turkey is held as crown-land, and let by 
government officers at a fair valuation. 

^^The Emi>eror of Chiaa holds all the lands of China 
as chief trustee for the i)eople," says Mooney; "the 
cultivators i>ay tribute directly to the emx)eror for using 
the land. Between them and him there is no middle- 
man. If the occupier neglects to cultivate his piece of 
land, it is taken from him and given to another." 

In the United States every actual settler can obtain 
two hundred and forty acres of public land at an almost 
nominal cost. 

In Hindostan the rising tide of insurrection forced a 
reform. By the rent-laws of 1859 and '69, applying to 
most of the Indian peninsula, the cultivators (ryots) are 
absolutely exempted from increase of rent, save by de- 
cree of a court of justice, and they cannot be ejected so 
long as they pay the l^gal rent. 

All Britain's colonies and dei>endencies improve their 
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land-systems in proi>ortlbn !as they break loose from con- 
trol of tlie London Parliament Canada and Anstralia 
are cases in point, having really admirable laws in this 
r^ard. A still more instractive instance is famished by 
Prince Edward's Island, where the exactions of million- < 
aire proprietors became so grinding that the local legis- 
lature' was constrained to step in and nationalize the 
great estates, afterward partitioning them out among 
actual cnltivators at a fair price. 

England and Scotland are almost in as bad a plight 
as Ireland, but do not so sorely feel the evil on account 
of their extensive mann&ustnring interests, which give 
employment to millions, and thus relieve the soil from 
carrying the whole burden as in Ireland. Nevertheless 
everybody in Britain is not satisfied with this condition 
of affairs, as the subjoined extract from the Westmin- 
ster Heview will show : 

'^ Pauperism in England has grown with the growth of large estates; 
our agricultural laborers have been reduced to a condition incompatible 
with the maintenance of physical strength, and in many cases to the 
Verge of starvation ; the poorer classes driven into the large towns, living 
in hovels, dens, and garrets, in diu-kness, ignorance, and want, consti- 
tute a breeding-ground for crime and disease. The rent derived from 
the soil has been diverted from its proper purpose, and wasted in fri- 
volity, immorality, and not unfrequently in crime. Wherever the $ame 
tyetem has 'been tried, it has produced similar results of evil. In ancient 
Rome, the patricians seized the lands of the small freeholders, ahd drove 
the dispossessed and impoverished rural population to the cities, where 
they were fed by the State, and became in consequence the ready material 
for military adventurers, who under the leadership of any ambitious 
general were ready to do battle for pay, which ended, as we all know, 
in civil wars and the downfall of the Roman empire. We deny that 
the land-owners of this country, as a body, are entitled to much con- 
sideration. They have abused their trust and shirked their responsi- 
bilities. They are grasping and intolerant; to a man they resist any at- 
tempt to control them in their dealings with their tenants; they re- 
fuse security of tenure to the farmer, which is one of the main elements 
of productive farming; they prefer subeervient tenants to increased pro- 
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daddyeness; they harass, their tenants by unpossible conditionfl, and 
plunder them by their game laws, and they see in every laborer a pbsd- 
ble incombrance, and, whether as a paaper or proietaiir€f they take good 
care to get rid of him. They have shown utter heartlessness in clearing 
their estates of the poor, and gross dishonesty in throwing the burden of 
their maintenance on others. As a class they produce nothing, if we 
except paupers and jKNichers, and are rather a hindrance in the way of 
pix>ducers than otherwise. -ITieir training and education vn^ then^ for 
the Jmnnese-mana^fement of their eetatee^ and Irish abeenteeiem hae ehaufn ue 
how little ihould toe loee were they to take thenuelves oj^ aUegether,^^ 

Why cannot this aggiavating ulcer be removed from 
Ireland as from Russia or Prussia^ For an exceedingly! 
sunple reason, viz., that the law-making and law-admin- 
istering.powers of the so-called United Kingdom are com- 
pletely in the hands of the landlord faction.* It has 
been proposed ere now to appropriate all the lands of 
Ireland, and redistribute them ^^for the public good," 
I)aying to the dispossessed ^^gentry " (as in Prussia and 
Russia) a fair cash price, or settling upon them life-an- 
nuities of equal value. The requisite funds could readily 
be obtained in the shape of a State Loan at three and 
a half per cent, annual interest ; the cultivators would 
pay four and a half per cent, annually on the loan, and 
refund the principal in from twenty to thirty years by 
installments. The margin of one per cent, yearly would 
more than defray all expenses of management. The 
scheme has the triple merit of being simple, feasible, and 
more than just to the tax-eaters ; but it has not the faint- 
est chance of being adopted. In fact there is a far greater 
likelihood that the lands of Ireland will soon undergo an 
official revaluation to put the figure about sixty per cent, 
higher than at present, and thus give the landlords a new 
basis of increase.t These insatiable harpies, with the 

* Sea John Bright*i deckntion tn preceding chapter. 

t Tlie ATerage rent In Ireland now la thirty-three per cent aboet the gOTemment Talna- 
tUm. The rerlaedTBhutlonpropoeedbj Sir M.Hkka-Beach, March, 1877, wniprohabl7 he 
adopted aa the Btandard for fixing rata In fntare. ItadTocatcaanlncreaaeor68.4peroentl 
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-"whole maxihmeiy of " law'* Under their control, are ab- 
normally jealous of what they term their own ^^vest^ 
rights" and interests. With dogged pertinacity they 
denounce and wage war upon every moyem<mt that 
threatens to trench in the slightest d^ree on their do- 
main of pestilent privilege ; and they will never yield to 
any peaceful method of agitation seeking to alter their 
purblind, inhuman policy. Said Mr. Herbert, M. P. for 
Kerry, in a parliamentary debate (March, 1877) : " Fixity 
of t^ure would take two millions sterliog out of ^e 
pockets of landlords in Kerry aloney and into the pock- 
ets of farmers.'' The House di£fplayed its abhorrence of 
any such transfer by an overwhelming vote. Of what 
eaHhly use would the British Constitution be if farmers 
could retain a little of their own money while the land- 
lord has so many uses for it t 

No amount of lung-power, verbal logic, or moral sua- 
sion will ever win justice for the Irish tenant from the 
landlord legislature. You cannot pluck figs from this- 
tles. 
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"iPTiMt w— w^ ^^1^ -gwgii^TwitM 4.o.wi«i»»ii— .i^rat . . Having lev d^tDdBBBB la ttdr 
crms than their axis, they are piacdcing aodi loir and dbtj tiicka Uiat moa of MBtiiMHt 
and honor moat blnah at their filL"— G«nws WA amaw T O M. 

** literally and aeriooaly there U no law in Ireland. The only law In DtolaBd Uaa la Am 
aa^MnsIon of all law."— Johv ICitcbxl (I8<5). 



VERY dvilized country is entitled to settle its 
internal affairs in its own way/' writes John 
Stoart Mill, ^^and no other country onght to 
interfere with its discretion, because one country, even 
with the best intention, has no chance of properly un- 
derstanding the internal affairs of another." Mr. Mill 
is an authority of considerable weight in England, and 
this wise utterance of his is hurled by Englishmen at 
their neighbors all over Europe ; but to dream of its ap- 
plication to ^Hhe sister isle" — ^ah, no! that's an excep- 
tional case, you see. The twin principles of national 
autonomy and popular government make admirable lal- 
lying-cries to encourage revolution in Italy, Si)ain, or 
Ilungary ; but the bare thought of naturalizing any such 
innovations on Irish soil is enough to infuriate the most 
placid of British statesmen. Referring to Italy, in 1860, 
the London Times laid down the following dicta : 
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~, ' '^That gOYemment Bhould be ^or the good of the governed, and that 
whenever roleis wOlfally and persistently postpone the good of their 
sabjects, either to the interests of foreign states or to assist theories of 
religion or politics, the people have a right to throw off the yoke, are 
principles too often admitted and acted upon to be any longer ques- 
tioned. [The ease of Jrdand always excepted.] 

" The goodness or badness of a government should be estimated with 
reference, not to abstract rules, but to the opinions and feelings of the 
governed. [Ireland ahcaye excepted.] 

'*The destiny of a nation ought to be determined, not by the 
opinions of other nations, but by the opinion of the nation itself. 
[Alwoffs excepting Ireland^ iohoee dettiny must le determined hy English 
epinionJ] 

''To decide whether they are well governed or not, or, rather, 
whether the degree of extortion, corruption, and cruelty to which they 
are subject is sufficient to justify armed resistance, is for those who 
live under that government — ^not for those who, being exempt from its 
oppression, feel a sentimental or a theological interest in its continu- 
ance." [Irdand always excepted^ as 'before,'] 

The writer of the foregoing i>olitical dogmas was so 
intent on bombarding the Vatican that he qnite over- 
looked the i)ossible recoil of his heavy artillery, and 
consequently must have felt a sort of sheepish sensa;tion 
creep over him when he woke to realize that he had been 
effectively demolishing the bulwarks of British domina- 
tion in Ireland. EM he written in a more collected 
mood, he wonld have somehow modified his teaching as 
suggested by the words I have added in brackets. I 
recollect to have seen it somewhere laid down as ^^a 
fundamental axiom of the British Constitution, that 
violence on the one hand justifies resistance on the 
other." * The author (an English barrister, I think) was 
vindicating the English revolution of 1688 ; but if any- 
body dared to hint that the aforesaid fundamental 
axiom ought to hold good twenty leases westward from 
Qie Isle of Man, his audacity would soon land him in 
limbo. 
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The gTorioTis British CoBstitutioii, the oyershado^nng 
greatness and civilizing influence of the empire— these', 
are themes xamiliar to onr ears from infancy. When in 
matnrer years Ve came to search for this constitutional 
marvel, it mysteriously eluded our earnest quest. No- 
body could tell precisely what it was, and the result of 
all our seeking was an assurance that the glorious cbn-^- 
stitution was an ^^s^gis," ^^a palladium of popular^ 
rights." It is nowhere written or graven, but is a vague, 
impalpable agglomeration of customs, usages, prece- 
dents, legal decisions, with Magna CTutrta tied as a 
wrapper about the bundle. Yet, if the thing amounts 
to little, the name is valuable to conjure with. If yon 
recline beneath the shadow of this ^^ palladium," what 
. more can you desire t— even though several Yimous Eng- 
lishmen have, rather savagely proclaimed it a sham ; iEus, 
for instance. Lord Brougham, who said it was ^^one 
lawyer's guess at the opinion of another;" or Sir 
Charles Dilke, who said that it was ^^a plausible excuse 
whereby the rich were enabled to rob the poor ; " or 
John Bright, who clinched the controversy by averring 
that ^HJie whole system qf the English govervmeTit is 
one of out'door reii^ on a gigantic scale for the mem- 
hers J the relations^ and the friends of the aristocracy.^^ 

Of course it serves England's purpose to pretend that 
Ireland is constitutionally governed. But the pretense 
is a brazen fraud and a Ue. Ireland is governed solely 
by bayonets and martial law ; she has never been gov- 
erned otherwise from England ; she is governed by cart- 
loads of blank warrants {J^ettres-de-cacheC) prepared in 
Dublin Castle, and by the sweet wills of landlord and 
policeman. Government is the name applied in Ireland 
to an engine which grinds down ninety-five per cent, of 
the population, while greasing its own wheels and &tten- 
ing the remaining five i>er cent. 
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T : The Vast bulk of the Irish people have no civil status 
whatsoever, beyond being reckoned as machines for pay- 
ing rents and taxes. Afraction of them enjoys the barren 
privil^e of voting for a member " to repres^it" them in 
the alien coercion-feictory, where such of these members 
as remain true to their pledges amuse the assembly by 
' butting their heads against a wall of immovable arro- 
gance and prejudice. Two thousand garrisons of ndli- 
tory police, with detachments of soldiery sandwiched in 
among them at strategic centers, uphold and administer 
"the law" in Ireland. The starved tenants are care- 
fully disarmed, lest despair should nerve them to smash 
"the law." This is no novelty ; the coxmtry has been 
rigorously cQsarmed ever since the Union, for if the peo- 
ple had been allowed to keep or carry dangerous weap- 
ons, the bond of Union had long since been xmtied.^ 
Down to the introduction of rifled guns, blacksmiths in 
Ireland were not permitted to work without a formal 
license-— iron being a perilous metaL So constant and 
sensitive is England's dread in this regard, that Irishmen 
have been sentenced to penal servitude for merely keej)- 
ing step in walking, or for wheeling with military preci- 

8ion.t 

The London legislature cannot find time to pass laws 
which would permit the Irish to live in their own land, 
but it has always f oxmd plentiful leisure to frame coer- 
cion and extermination laws. During the present cen- 
tury bills suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus^ and 
thus placing the country in a state of si^ge, have been 
passed or renewed in the subjoined years : 

1801, 1804, 1807, 1810, 1814, 181,5, 1816, 1817, 1822, 1823, 
1824, 1826, 1833, 1834, 1839, 1842, 1848, 1849, 1852, 1854, 

• AdTlce of the London IVmt to Spain, Norember 1876 : «* Sptln ihoold tbtndon a 
iifUnt dqieodeoey [Cal>a] ^ahieh eon ntner be govtmtd iav$ dy wMUaiy pow^,** 
t ** Tlie F^nUm ezdtonent ** furnished ahnndmt examples of tliis sort. 
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1855, 1856, 1858, 1860, 1862, 1866,^1867, 18TO,. 1869,' 1870, 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874^ 1875, 1876. .; ! 

Yictoria was crowned in 1838. Look at the iaxray of 
fignres intervening between that date and 1877 ; then yon 
will have an idea of what constitntional government in 
Ireland means. Many x)ersons are nnfamlliar with the 
exact significance of coercion law ; so we shall briefly 
explain it— or, better, let Benjamin Disraeli explain it for 
ns. In a speech delivered by him, Febmary 10, 1874, 
condemning Gladstone's x>olicy, the Tory leader said : 

«I must impress upon you that, if Ireland is now tranquil, it is not 
in consequence of those [Whig] measures, but it is in consequence of 
being ruled by coercive legislation of the most severe and most stringent 
Mud. I do not wish to enter into the merits of the question^ whether 
those severe and coercive measures are right and necessary, or the re- 
verse, lam crdy ttating facts. RUa fact that no person can take an 
evening walk in Ireland without being liable to arrest by the military 
police. R ii a foot that at any time in Ireland the police may enter your 
house and examine your papers to see whether they can detect any re- 
semblance-between the writing that they find in your house with some 
anonymous threatening letter that has been sent by a third person. In 
Ireland, if a man writes an article in a newspaper, and it offends the 
government, he has a warning ; and if he repeats the offense, his paper 
Lb suppressed. I don't say that this is right or necessaiy ; IdonH may 
that it U not." 

Mark how carefully Mr. Disraeli refrains from enter- 
ing on the merits of the question. He will not say that 
coercion is wrong in itself, but he says that it is wrong 
for the Whigs to use, who promised to tranquillize Ire- 
land. On the merits he afterward did emphatically pro- 
nounce, when he got into office, by promptly renewing 
and peri)etuating every coercive measure employed by 
his ousted rivals I So has it always been, and so is it in 
the "glorious reign" of Victoria. The case is concisely 
and graphically stated by the American tourist,* who 
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i- declares that -^^ the rage of fhe Oommime or the serfdom 

. of Bnssia aieglonous liberty by the sideof that allowed 
' Ihe inhabitants" of Ireland. No Irishman can keep so 
much as a msty firelock or an old sword, a gnn-cap or a 
grain of powder, wiihont special warrant from the an* 
' Ihorlties. A man may be arrested at any moment on 
tugpiciaTif flung into jaU withont trial or warrant, and 
left there to rot dniing the Lord lieutenant's pleasure. 
Habeas Corpus, Magna Charta, and the rest of it are 
superseded by a single warrant from the Castle. 

No conscience whatsoever is employed in goyeming 
file island ; no brains, save what are found in the cranial 
cavities of spies ; all reliance is placed in mere brute 
force. For the supx)osed interests of a small and selfish 
caste the welfare and liberty of the whole land are per- 
ennially sacrificed ; — ^^ sometimes it is a Pale, sometimes 
a garrison church, sometimes an absentee aristocracy, 
sometimes a small knot of well-connected place-hunters." 
Ireland is a sort of experimental school for the callow 
undergraduates of British statecraft— a subject on which 
fliey may try their 'prentice hands with no dread of 
consequences. ^^ Any one can govern with the state of 
fii^e," said Nax)oleon ; and in order to lighten the labor 
for English diplomatic fiedgelings, Ireland is kept con- 
tinually in the state of si^e. 

But have you not got Trial by Jury, and' is not that 
a i)opular safeguard f somebody wiU ask. Certainly, 
friend ; but you are obviously behind the age when you 
put such a question. ^^ Now that the Irish have stepped 
into the very roomes of our English," wrote Edmund 
Si>enser three hundred years ago, ^^we are now to become 
Tieedfutl and provident in Juryes.^^ This Spenserian 
hint has proven a veritable bonanza. England, you see, 
is the paragon of ^^constitutional government," and she 
does not wish to confess openly before Europe, what is 
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really the case, that she cannpt rapiess Irish disbonteiLt 
except by Tnartial law. Irishmen, if allowed on jimes, 
will not convict for a political offense ; so what is to be 
done t The dilemma wonld x)erplex any continental goy- 
emment, but English ingenuity has found a nniqne mid- 
dle path in the practice of jury -^pa/iking. The Ticeroy 
apx>oiats the sheriffs; the sherifb draw up the panel; 
and a little skillful manipulation on the part of the 
crown prosecutor almost invariably brings in the pre^ 
dse verdict desired. * -^ 

The sanctity of the x>ost-office is pledged by ^^ consti- 
tutional government;" yet no man willingly risks a 
secret ui the Irish mails, for the practice of opening and 
reading private letters has prevailed there since 1832.* 

The Castle has its paid emissaries scattered through 
the country, whose business it is to wear a mask of hos- 
tility toward England and join patriotic societies for the 
purpose of betraying all their aims and workings. Many 
persons have read Carleton's " Rody the Rover," accord- 
ing to which the Ribbon Society had its head-quarters in 
Dublin Castle. Interrogated by a friend on the subject, 
Carleton replied : ^^ I am now in receipt of a government 
pension, and I dare not explain the thing to you ; but all 
that's in ^ Rody the Rover' is true, to my own knowl- 
edge." Compare with this the ^^constitutional govern- 
ment" of the American Colonies previous to 1776, as 
described in the subjoined passage from the Declaration 
of Independence, impeaching King George : 

*' He has combined with others [the Lords an4 Commons of England] 
to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to oar constitation; ^Ting his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation, — 



* If aidiil, an exile in England, corresponded wltli s nnmber of young lUUaas (ISK) wlio 
were plenning the oreithrow of Aaetri«n rale in Italy. All the letten were opoied in the 
London poetpofflce, copied for the eecret serrice of Anetria and Naples, and nine ** nah 
yoong patriots ** thus doomed to capture and execution. 
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• . /' <«For qoarteriiiglaige bodies of anned troops amoxigiis: 

**For protoctiiig them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
mmden which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States : 
« For catting off onr trade with all parts of the worid : 
<<For imposing taxes on ns without our consent: 
^< For defying us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 
« For tnuisportii^ us beyond the seas to be tried for pretended of- 
fenses : 

,'.'For taking away our charters, abolishing our most yaluable laws, 
and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our governments : 

^^ He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people : 

^'He is, at this time, transporting armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation : 

*'He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and. has endeav- 
ored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merdless Indian 
savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

. «Ldl every stage of these oppresdons we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury.** 

These words summaxize Ireland's grieyances witli staxt- 
ling fidelity. 



« Some do hold that it is a great and beneficent power, an example 
and a bulwark of liberty, a great providential agency for humanizing 
and dviliring mankind. • • Others, on the contrary, pretend that 
it is a vast organized imposture, a machine for exploiting nations, an 
unmixed and unredeemed mischief, whose fruits are torture in India, 
opium in China, famine in Irelsnd, pauperism in England, disturbance 
and disorder in Europe, and robbery everywhere.'* — Johk Mitghsl. 

« England violated the treaty of Amiens, broke up universal peace, 
and brought on an universal war. She deluged India in blood, and our 
war of 1812 [American] grew out of her invasions on the rights of com- 
merce.** — ^Hbadlst. 

*' England has violated the rights of all nations^ and has thereby put 
herself ontdde the pale of justice. Hay the banner of a European cm- 
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sade be unfurled sgainst her I. Never was excommiixdc»tioiii nuxre; d^ 
seired ; and when the colossus of clay shall cmmble beneath tiie blows 
of an indignant people, never in the history of empires, will aJaxger 
ruin present a more instmctive lesson." — Reghaui^. 

'*In spite of treaties, England is still our enemy. Her hatred is deep- 
rooted and cordial, and nothing is wanting with her but the power to 
wipe us and the land we live in out of existence. Bisr itUerest, Koweoer^ 
UherrvMngpamonJ*^ — ^Thomas Jeffsrsok. 

^^ Her interest is lier ruling passion*" Into this one 
line President Jefferson condenses tlie dominant policy 
of the British empire, and, as his copatriot Washington 
says, ^^ when anns fail her she has reconrse to shameless 
arts." Accept her own version of it^ and she appears the 
very embodiment of philanthropy, going abroad to all 
lands in the goise of a benevolent good Samaritan to 
convert, elevate, civilize. Bnt accept the version of those 
she goes among, and she will appear in her true charac- 
ter—a Pecksniffian hypocrite with the Bible in one hand, 
a sword in the other, absorbing the milk and honey of 
every shore she tonches. The godly firm in Birmingham 
which has made a fortune by manufacturing dieap cast- 
iron idols for the African heathen, is a fitting type of the 
government which protects the traffic. Through every 
square mile of Asia the name of Britain is synonymous 
with Pharisee and bandit. 

Space cannot here be afforded to enter upon any de- 
tailed review of the means and agencies whereby the 
British empire has been built up to its present dimen- 
sions. The intrigues, corruptions, massacres, by which 
the conquest of Hindostan was effect-ed would, of them- 
selves, fill a volume. I will confine myself to a single 
suggestive incident. In February, 1876, a deputation 
waited on the Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State 
for India, and represented to him that the revenue 
derived from the British opium trade now amounts to 
$45,000,000 annually, and is largely increasing ; that ao- 
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. cording to the most eminent physicians and economists 

, of Eujope, nothing was more physically or morally injn- 

lions to the Eastern nations than this villainons dmg ; 

that the officials in India were nsing every effort to ex- 

' tend rather than restrict its consumption ; that, conse- 
quently, it was hoped that the government would cease 
to encourage the use of so deadly and demoralizing a 
poison. The Marquis replied that ^^ no l^islation in the 
desired direction was probable." Of course not 1 The 
government itself manufactures and vends the drug, and 
went to war with China for attempting to exclude it. 
The deputation might as well have asked the spider to 
tear down its own web and catch no more flies. 

* The British empire means, primarily, the aristocracy 
and wealthy corporations, whose sustenance is drawn 
from tolls levied on every subject nation. So long as 
the enterprises thej/ plan keep English factories going, 
and English commerce brisk, the producing and shop- 
keeping classes in England are content and proud. Brit- 
ain' s aristocracy is entitled to the bad eminence of being 
the worst oligarchy that ever oppressed mankind— profli- 
gate, besotted, selfish, and corrupt. 

« The extermination of the native races in Africa and Ooeanica, the 
transportation of African and Irish slaves to America, the raising of 
race against race and nation against nation in Europe, the interminable 
fomenting of internal strife in America and Europe, are written in letters 
of fire, and cry to heaven for vengeance against the only relic of feudal 
barbarity in Western Europe.^ — O^Lbabt. 

There is, however, a large class of men which worships 
success, regardless of the means by which it haa been 
attained. Meet a i>erson of this class, and you are sure 
to find an unqualified admirer of the British empire, 
with no sympathy whatever for the millions crushed 
under its Juggernaut car. For instance, there is Mr. 
Philosopher Carlyle, whose idol is Force, and who says : 
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^^ The time bas come when the Irish popnlatioii .innstr^be',;: .- 
improved a little or exterminated. Ireland is astdrt^ -^ 
rat in the way of an elepTiant. What is the elephant- : -': 
to do 'with her i Bguelch JieTj hy Heavens P^ This is a 
breezy, stimnlating suggestion : but there are two sides 
to every question. The Irish people cherish a notion. . 
that they have come into the world for some higher 
purpose than to be eternally trampled on by tiie British 
elephant ; some even go further, and express a set resolve, 
to lame the elephant. When that unwieldy animal in 
his onward march finds himself treading on fire and flinty 
as wallas on <^ starved rats," he will have to choose some - 
other field wherein to amuse himself. With the sdle 
alternative of squelching or being squelched^ Ireland 
must obey the instinct of self-preservaticm. 
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Iin)USTBIAL STAGNATION. 

- % 

StATIBTIOS of COlOCERCIAIi DSCADEKCB, EXBAXTSTION, AKD PaUFEBISM 

— ^Wht ▲ CousTBT Rich ik Natusaii Besoxtbgbs Ain> Facilities 

irOB MAZrUFACTUBINa HAS KO MAinTFACTUBES. 

^'Eng^d, for her own purposes, condemned the conntryto hairenness, and Its Inhabit- 
ijnts to misery and want.**— J. A. F^udk 

''The malign xesolt of the deprivation of self-government in Ireland at the present day is 
to dieck and retard ereiy progressive movement in the country, and to withhold from the 
people that blessed sense of self-reliance and personal dignity which political fkeedom alone 
csa create. . ' • The material perdition of Ireland is the certain conseqnence of alien 
role. • • It Is not a matter of sentiment, bat a matter of bread and meat, this demand for 
Irdand*s aatonomy. England has always been gnided by a spirit of the meanest and most 
cowardly Jealonsy of Irish prosperity. The objection which she retains to the concession of 
sdf-nile to Ireland is her objection to Ireland^s advancement In material prosperity.**— j^d- 



>T is often alleged that Irislimeii, althongh eminent 
in the arena of intellectoal pursuit, seldom make 
snccessfol business men. It is conceded that 
they are well represented in the front ranks of orators, 
statesmen, generals, lawyers, artists, poets, journalists, 
etc. ; but it is asserted that they lack business tact, that 
they are deficient in practicality and steady enterprise. 
I fail to see that this is so ; but if it were so, it would 
furnish no ground for surprise. To any man who stud- 
ies the condition of Ireland for centuries past, this aspect 
of the question can present no difficulty. Tbe island in 
the middle ages had a lucratiye trade * and constant in- 




^ Prior to the English invasion, Irish seige, flannel, doth, and Unen were funons throogh- 
oitXuope, as the Italian poet UbertI, writing In 1867, attests. . . The Irish white, yellow^ 
and purple Unena ware known and worn in Europe fhxn the earliest datea. The coontiy 
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, tarooiirse with France, Spain, and various conKnenta 
ports. But it was her fate to enconnter her worst daji 
at the very time that the rest of Europe began to expant 

■ westward and colonize the boundless field which thj 
genius of Colnmbus had opened to emigration. "Rng 
land's ambition to win supremacy on the sea dates frOTi 
the reiga of Qaeen Elizabeth, when freebooters like Bmkt 
and Raleigh swept the waves in triumph. . Gliaduallj 
from this time England's foothold grew firmer in Juas 
and America, and her statesmen b^ian to perceive the 
growing importance of these colonial eatablishmeiite si 
depots of supply for raw produce and marts for mann- 
factured articles, lake a gigantic sea-monster, with aime 
zadiating in all directions, England proceeded to absorb 
the wealth of every dime, fix her forts on every coast, and 
station her waisMps to patrol every inaritiine rontew 
Her greedy aristocracy fitted out adventurers, who by 
violence and treachery established markets far and neai 
for British products. Not content with this, and intol- 
erant of competition, they waged war on every rival in- 
dustry, sought to paralyze every effort; from which &bj 
Qiems^vea reaped no immediate profit. 

Any othCT power, proceeding on the same plan of Bys- 
tematic piracy, employing the same methods of foioe^ 
fraud, and crusty, could have acquired colonial posses- 
edons as vast as Britain' s ; but no other nation in modem 
times could bring itself to act with such shameless bar- 
barity, no other government dare violate all principlea of 
right and justice with such reckless audacity. 

From the era of Elizabeth, Ireland's entire material 
wealth was doomed to enrich the purse and stomach of 
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. ^ her Saxon master. ' The land was confiscated ; trade and 
mannfactures were suppressed as soon as started ; agri- 
culture was discouraged by grievous imi)Osts whenever it 
was not totally x)araLyzed by war ; and, to crown all, edu- 

. cation was prohibited — schoolmaster and priest alike out- 
lawed. So jealous was England of her own monox)oly 
that special measures were enacted to destroy the woolen 
and depress the linen trade, which -pvosperei among the 
Proteistant colonists of. Ulster and Dublin, but whicli 
threatened to injure cognate branches of industry in> 
some parts of Britain. Whenever Ireland seemed likely 
to profit by any article of import or export, a vigilant 
ministry in London promptly clapx>ed an extinguisher 
on tke business by means of a load of duties or a direct 
ukase. 

How could trade of any sort take root or flourish in 
suck a land t The resources of the country flowing away, 
year after year, through the suction-pipe of rents and 
taxes, Ireland had neither capital nor the chance to make 
it remunerative— no, not if aU the business tact and en- 
terprise of tlie planet had centered tliere. Under suck 
conditions, Irish youth had no opening to acquire a com- 
mercial or financial training, no opportunity to master 
profession or skilled trade. The result has always been 
that the great bulk of Irish emigrants leave home with- 

. out capital or special occupation. Hence they have to 
accept tlie rudest, most laborious, and least remunerative 
employments, and work their way upward with infinite 
toil and i>atience in the face of manifold discouragements. 
The complex processes of mercantile and manufacturing 
business require capital and special training— two requi- 
sites which are seldom available to the average Irish 
emigrant. In this way England's selfish misrule forces 
a calamitous heritage on unborn generations ; and not a 
man has ever qxdtted Irish soil without feeling that he 
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would have been immeasnxably better qualified : and ^ 
equipped to earn his bread and do his part toward ad-.' 
vanoing the interests of hnmanityi had he not grown np . 
nnder the shadow of an accursed blighting legislation. 
' The jyalpable effect of it ux>on the race in all lands is to 
throw them back three or more generations in the great 
straggle fought on professional and commercial levels. 
' . Why should England be thus inimical to Irish manu- 
factures % Well, perliaps the briefest and most instruct- 
ive answer I can give is by recalling a piece of legislation 
consummated nearly two hundred years ago. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple outlined a policy * as f oUo ws : 

- '^Begaid most be had to those points wherein the trade of Ireland 
comes to interfere with that of England, in fohick aue the Iruh trade 
ought to he declined bo as to gioe way to that of England.^^ x 

In 1698 the English Peers and Commons petitioned the 
king (William m.) ^^to hinder the exportation of wool 
from Ireland, and to discourage the woolen manu&cture 
m Ireland," as interfering with English trade. WiUiam 
replied: ^^I shall do all that in me lies to discourage 
the woolen manufacture in* Ireland ;" — and he kept his 
promise by signing a statutef which outrooted that flour- 
ishiog industry from Ireland, although it was almost 
exclusively in ProtestarU hands. Here you have the 
whole secret laid bare. Ireland, by virtue of her geo- 
gcaphical position (the nearest to America, as Jefferson 
remarks), splendid harbors, abundant water-x>ower, and 
natural resources, ought to be one of Euroi>e'8 most . 
thriving commercial centers ; but this is precisely what 
England will never allow, while she has strength left to 
prevent it4 

• Which had prtrioiulj bean pat in opentton 1^ Strtiford and oChar Ttcaroya. 

1 10WIlllanim.,e.8. 

f^Whyarajoanotnowawoolaneoontiy? BacaaaaaaothereooiitiynKiiIatadjoiirtnda. 
^Hiy ara yoa not now a coontry of ra-azpoit? Bacaoaa anoChar oonntiy ngvlatad jonr 
naffSMlon.**— QBATTAir. 
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Silk Tnarmfiactare was introdnced in Irelaiid by the ex- 
iled Hngnenots, wlio took lefage there after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The industry made such 
gratifying progress that two acts of Parliament* were 
reqnired to discourage and ruin it. 

Ireland has spacious and secure harbors ; but they are 
empty, unless where English vessels run in to carry away 
a load of emigrants, or a cargo of &t beeves for English 
tables. Ireland has rivers running idly to the sea, with 
power enough to move all the machinery of Europe and 
America ; but Ireland has no manufactures worth speak- 
ing of. The few she ever did have were summarily sat 
ux>on until all chance of oomi>etition was effectually 
killed. 

Ireland's rivers and coasts swarm with fish ; but the 
finny tribe in the fresh waters belongs— by law— to the 
landlords, and ^^ poachers" may be shot down without 
parley ; the fish in the salt waters are "iMX)tected " by 
parliamentary bounties paid to Scotch and JBSnglish fish- 
ermen for herrings caught on tlie Irish shor^ thus crowd- 
ing Irish boat-owners out of tlie trade. This sounds in- 
credible; yet, like Mr. DisraeU, ^^ I am only stating facts." 
Twenty years ago the fisheries of Ireland gave employ- 
ment to 111,000 men and 20,000 boats. Now there are 
only 20,000 men and 7,000 boats.t 

It is customary for the Anglo-Irish viceroy several 
times annually to respond to the toast ^^ Ireland's pros- 
perity." By tiie last British census (1871) we may 
readily measure the difficulty encountered by this offi- 
cial in evolving prosperity from the most positive proofis 

^ SS tad 96 Gecnge m. 

tTheMAPMifamentof ITWrerlTedtiid nortttr edtlie lUfafog fodutry lij bomisM and 
kMot, which were aboUehed hj the Union. For the next flf^ jretn the Scotch drew 
$280,000 eyeer, end hmte afaice drawn $60,000 eyeer, to promote their ilddngfaitefesta alone. 
Thej hare cooimlidonflre to etamp the qnaUtf on erery band pBtoiH and to award iKemlw 
when thfly lee fit Of coonethfly hate thna completdy handicapped** the Irlah enemle,** 
who la farored with no inch artificial aid or enoonragenMat 
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of national exhaustion and decay:* '^For the single de- 
cade 1861-71* tiie official record gives the foUomog' ex- 
hibit: • ' ^ 

' Fbom 1861 TO 1871. 

« • • 

1. Dataim in tillage (acres) . • ' . . • 248,479 

2. Ikoreate in number of houses • • • • 84,000 
8. Deereate in population • • . • • 886,596 
4. Iker«ue in landed proprietors . . • • 1,288 ' 

NoTB 1. The acres lost to tillage are set down as having been- con- 
verted into pasturage, which conversion shows a total of 10,819,764 
acres (much more than ha^f the aratHe .land of IreUmS) devoted to the 
work of raising beef and mutton for English markets, instead of giving 
employment and food to Irish men and women. 

2. Although a net decrease of 84,000 houses is shown, the figures 
do not tell a tithe of the eviL Within the single decade here referred 
to, the area under towns inerecued from 49,286 to 100,794 acres — more 
than one hundred per cent. I What does this signify t Simply, that 
with a decrease of population, the poor are being driven from their little 
farms into the towns, where they must live on one another—- or, rather, 
starve, for the towns have neither commerce nor factories to employ 
them. Idlions of acres which are now waste and unproductive might 
be profitably utilized in the growth of beet-root or tobacco, but the cul- 
tivation of either is prohibited by law. 

8. The actual decrease of population far outstrips the apparent de 
crease of the census-return, because the latter figure takes no account of 
the natural excess of births over deaths in the intervaL 

4. The decrease of landed proprietors — above sixteen per cent, in one 
decade — indicates how rapidly the whole soil is being concentrated and 
absorbed into possession of the powerful and daily narrowing landlord 
caste. 

That clerical hnmorist, Sydney Smith, believed that he 
was combining wit and wisdom when he said that the 
friends of Ireland should abandon the cry of JErin-go- 
bragh and adopt that of EriTi-go-hread^Tidrcheese^ etc. 
England had a fine, hearty langh over the conceit^ and 
the average Englishman would feel still more amnsed if 
told that Ireland has always been trying to <<go" decent 
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food and raiment and shelter, but that England has 
always barred her from them. ' If any man doubts it, we 
have only to call to the witness-stand the most bitter of 
anti-Irish historians — J. A. Froude. Bead his words at- 
tentively, for he wasted no syinpathy on Ireland ; what 
he laments is the injury done, not to Ireland, but to Eng- 
lish and Protestant interests exclusively, by England's 
malignant poUcy. Here are his words : 

« Irish indastry was deliberately mined by the commercial jealousy of 
England. The Ajpoiericans* saw there a picture of the condition to which 
an English colony could be reduced in which the mother country had 
her own way. Their trade was exclusively in English hands. The sol- - 
diers of the Protector changed their swords into plowshares, repaired 
the desolation of the civil war, and in a few years so changed the face 
of Ireland that the growth of prosperit/y there stirred thejeaUmsy of Lancor 
Aire, A torrent of, emigration was still streaming out of Ulster to 
the American plantations. The best artisans were going now, because 
there was no work for them ; and one cause at least was the artificial 
encouragement given to rival English manufactures, ahd the duties now 
levied on the coarse kinds of Irish linen fabrics, in direct breach of the 
engagement for which their woolen weaving had been sacrificed. • • . 

<' English statesmen were allowing much which they knew to be 
wrong in Ireland. The worst wrongs of all — the restrictions on indus- 
try — had continued eo long that their character could no longer he recog- 
nised. . . • 

'^If Ireland had fallen into sloth, England had first annihilated the 
most fiourishing branch of her industry [the woolen trade]. . . She 

* ** Ireland baa been impoTeriBhed by the aarne policy that England tried to force on her 
American colonlea, as will appear by the following facta ot Britiah legialatlon : 

**Ih 1710 a law waa enacted in the Home of Commona that declared the erecting of mann* 
f acto ri ee in the colonlea tended to leaven their dependence on Great Britain. 

**Ih 1782 the exportation of hata from prorince to province, and the number of appren- 
ticea waa limited. 

**Ih 1760 the erection of any mill or engine for alitting or rolling Iron waa prohibited. 

** In 1766 the exportation of artisana waa prohibited nnder a heaTy penalty. 

*' In 17B1 ntenaUa required for the manof actore of wool or aOk were prohibited. 

** In 1782 the prohibition waa extended to artiflcera in prlntiog calicoea, mnalina, or linona. 

**In 1785 the prohibition waa extended to toola need In iron or ateel mannftetore, and to 
workmen employed. 

**In 1799 it waa ao extended aa to eren embrace coUien.**— /\»i4xftM ty £fon.,FwaM 
CooirKR,q^If4wTorktOnAmHriean£nduttrp. 
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had cot off Ireland from the «ea by her navigatioii lawa^ and had 
forced her into a contraband trade which enlisted half ]ier popnlatioii 
in organized redstance to the law. Bfoea her wreUML agrieuUure htd 
lem duoouraffddf lest an increasing breadth of com in Cork or Tippermiy 
should lower the value of English land. Her salt meat and batter were 
laid nnder an embargo when England went to war, that the Kngliah 
fleets and armies might be victaaled cheaply at the expense, of Irish 
farmers. • • • .' • 

'' England, for her own purposes, condemned the country to barren- 
ness, and its inhabitants to misery and want. . • She extinguished 
their manufactures and shippiog, and discouraged them long eyen from 
cultivating their estates, lest the value of her own lands should sufEer 
from the rivalry." 

Witii another lengthy but trenchant quotation I shall 
bring the chapter to a close. The following facts are 
taken from O'Neill Dannt's letter to John Bright : ' 

'* The wealth which €k>d has bestowed on Ireland for the support of 
her inhabitants is annually carried off by England, and the people by 
whose labor it was produced, and among whom, if the island were self- 
governed, it would circulate in a thousand reproductive channels, are 
forced to fly to the ends of the earth in search of subsistence. TVlthin 
the last few years our population has decreased by two and a half mil- 
lions, while our taxation has increased fifty-two per cent ! . . • 

'^ We have lost not only the cash, but the profit which would have 
accrued on its expenditure in the land that produced it. Much of it 
would, doubtless, have been invested in manufacturing enterprise, thus 
largely diminishing the pressure on the soil and thereby mitigating the 
evils of insecure tenure. What employment, what support, what an 
ample stimulant and recompense to Irish industry would not that expen- 
diture have given at home to the millions of our people who are now 
compelled to quit the plundered land in search of a livelihood else- 
where 1 And yet it is in the face of this gigantic dizain that we are 
coolly told that Ireland was averpeopledf and that the exodus results from 
a natural necessity. The necessity is artificial, not naturaL If there be 
a necessity for the flight of the Irish population, it only exists because 
their country is tobbed of the means that should employ and support 
them at home. Can you wonder that in their inmost hearts they should 
execrate the system by which they are driven into exile t " 
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An honest, limnane, unprejudiced Englisli official, Mr. 
Semore—^arissiTna avis/ — some years ago testified to 
parliament that the bulk of the population in Ireland ^^ is 
worse fed, worse lodged, worse clothed, and worse paid 
than ia any portion ot Europe to which my [his] travels 
. have extended." Yet London legislators lift their hands 
in holy horror at Ireland's chronic discontent, and renew 
the coercion code at every session. Under so nefarious 
a system the accumulation of national capital, the de- 
velopment or utilization of national resources, the crea- 
tion of national industry, are things palpably impossible. 

But have not most of these prohibitory statutes been 
repealed or allowed to lapse into dead letters ! Although 
there haa been grievous oppression iu the past, is it not 
true that there are no direct legislative impediments 
now t Quite true, but deceptive. Where is the use of 
haltering a dead horse { — ^he cannot runaway. Direct 
repressive laws are not now needed, because there is no 
important industry to be repressed, if we except the 
linen trade, for which England is not well suited. Ire- 
land's trade and commerce will revive only with an 
independent native legislature. 
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CHAPTER ym. 

DEPOPULATION AND rAMTO:. 
Thb Boornro-ouT Pbogbss, its Modub Ofbbahdi akd its Effboxs— 

" WOBSB OFF BY TwO MiLLIOKS THAK A DBSEBT JSLAJSm.'* 
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MAmUlioiiadeeadel** What does It mean t 

A Natioii dying of inner decaj ; 
A choich-yazd^s sOence where life has been ; 
The base of the i^yramld crumbling awaj ; 
A drift of men gone orer the sea— 
A drift of the dead were Men should be. 

* 

** A million a decade I *^ of human wrecks, 

Corpses lying In ferer sheds, 
Ooipses haddled on f oondering decks, 
And shroudless dead In their rocky beds ; 
Nerre and mnsde, and heart and brain * 
Lost to Ireland— lost In Tain I ** 
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'0 years ago the BritLsli B^istrar-Gfeneral pab- 
lished an estimate of the popnlatioii of the United 
Kingdom, based on the census of 1871 — ^the esti- 
mate being for the middle of 1874. His summaries run 
as follows : 

In 1801. In 1874 

Population of the United Kingdom . . 15,896,412 82,812,010 

«« England and Wales . . 8,892,586 23,648,609 

«< Scotland .... 1,608,420 8,462,016 

<< Ireland .... 5,895,456 5,^,485 

From a moment's study of this table it will be seen 
(1) that the x)opulation of the United Kingdom, as a 
whole (including Ireland), was in 1874 considerably mare 
than dotible what it was in 1801, when the first census 
was taken ; (2) that the population of England and Wales 
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alone is now seven miUians more than dotible what it T^is 
in 1801 ; (8) that the population of Scotland is a qnar- 
ter of a million mare than double what it was in 1801 ; 
(4) that tTie popvZaiioTi of IreUmd to-day is lUeraUy less 
than in 1801. England, Wales, and Scotland have far 
more than doubled their respective x)opnlations within 
three quarters of a century ; Ireland, with a more prolific 
seed-stock than any of them, is less i)opulous than at the 
beginning of the century. How is this startling discrep- 
ancy to be accounted for! Briefly, it is attributable to a 
well-deyised and systematic rooting-out process. 

During the fifteen years immediately preceding the 
great famine, Ireland swelled the emigration list by eight 
hundred thousand (800,000) ; yet in the year 1846 her pop- 
ulation exceeded eight and a quarter millions (8,260,000) ; 
consequently during Victoria's "hapw reign" alone, 
from 1838 to 1877, Ireland's x)opulation has diminished 
by three millions on the face of the record. The real 
loss is much higher, for at a normal rate of increase the 
eight millions should now have swelled to twelve and a 
half millions, whereas the number actually is only five 
and a quarter millions. Where are the rest! Two mil- 
lions of them fell victims to the artificial &mine which 
English statesmanship perfected ; the others found an 
uncertain escai)e in emigration. Comparing the x)opula- 
tion as it is with what it ought to be. Major O'Gtorman 
8i>oke a demonstrable truth when he declared in Parlia- 
ment that '^ Ireland is worse off by two millions than a 
desert island I " 

It is matter of conspicuous record that Ireland lost 
more lives through the single agency of famine in 1846, 
'47, and ^^j than America lost in the most desperate civil 
war of history ; but very few persons are aware that such 
visitations in Ireland are not merely occasional, nor even 
periodic, but literally constant in greater or less degree, 
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80 that the x>eople stand perennially on the yergelot^ ' 

starvation. ^^The exact complement of a comfortable 
feonily dinner in England," says Mitchel, "is a coro-^ 
ner's inquest in Ireland." In 1817 in the richest connties' 
of Ireland the inhabitants were feeding on weeds. In . 
1822, in the British House of Conmions, Sir John ISTew- 
port told of a parish in Ireland where "the 'pries£ had 
gone around and administered extreme unction to every ' 
soul of his flock — aU in articvZo mortis by mere starva- 
tion."* In 1825 a Baron of the Exchequer pronounced 
the laboring classes in Ireland a prey to "such misery 
as cannot be described." In 1826 a French economist 
wrote: "Ireland is the land of anomalies ; the most de- 
plorable destitution in the richest of soils. ISTowhere 
does man live in such wretchedness. Hunger is the only 
limit to the islaj^d's population." In 1830 a parliament- 
ary committee naA the candor to admit that "the desti- 
tution and ' suffering were such as human tongue could 
not describe." In 1832, Br. Boyle, being asked what 
was the condition of the west of Ireland, relied : " Peo- 
ple are starving there as usTidiy In 1835 a royal com- 
, mission estimated at three millions the number annu- 
ally liable to suffer in Ireland from sheer hunger. Of 
every subsequent year, down to the present, 'substantially 
similiar testimony has been given by unimpeachable wit- 
nesses. 

English politicians and publicists have elaborated two 
ingenious theories to account for this unnatural condi- 
tion. One party holds that it is due to "surplus popu- 
lation," while the other shifts the blame to "a special 
visitation of Providence." The latter explanation is 
blasphemous, as both are false. Sir Robert Kane has 



^ Oommentiiig on thii debsto, Cobbett wrote In tlie BigiaUr: **Tho food U then, tad 
wo know that the food ii there, for elnee thie femlne hae been ded«ed fai perilMnent ttoi 
•anda of qoertert of oom haTe been imported erery week fhMn Ireland to Enclaad.** 
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pr&oerij beyond all chance of donbt or cavil, that the 
natoral resources of the island are easily caj^able of sup 
porting twenty million human beings in comfort ^Other 
competent judges ^ place the figure far higher. Hence 
the theory of << surplus population" is mere cant and 
rubbislL 

. In the next place, when English writers have the auda- 
city to aflirm that the famine of 1847 (or of any other 
year) was "providential," they try to make the Almighty 
a scapegoat for what was positively and directiy the crime 
of England. True, the potato-crop &iled,t but there was 
abundance of grain and flocks and herds. While the 
people famished and rotted by tens of thousands, while 
in some districts there were not left enough of the living 
to inter the dead, the harbors were white with English 
vessels bearing away cargoes of provisions even to South 
America, which had been seized and shipi)ed to j^ay Irish 
rents and taxes. In every other country, Perraud well 
observes, the word "famine" means absolute want of the 
necessaries of Ufe ; but in Ireland it signifies that when the 
cultivator has sold his com and cattle to i>ay rents and 
taxes, then, should the x)otato-crop fail, he finds him- 
self suddenly reduced to a fare of wild herbs and grass, 
which do not long ward off the famine fever. In other 
lands self-preservation is the first law of nature. In Ire- 
land there is a special law : First, and above all things, jyay 
your rent, yo^r cess, your rates, your taxes ; if anything 
remain, Uve on't ; if nothing remain, Ue down and rot ! 

Thus was it that with a teeming abundance of food 
around them — product of Nature's bounty and their own 
sweat — ^whole armies of tiie Irish race x>erished of starva- 

• Indading the IVench ecoaomlit I>e BoMimont, ukd Aliaon the hiftorUn of modem 
Xarope. 

t In 1845, and Tears immediately following, tlie potato blight prerailed orer the whole of 
Weetem Snrope as well as Ireland ; bm only in Ireland under SngUsh mle did It cause pe^ 
Ulence and famine. 
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tion in. the "glorious reign" of Victoria. : What did she^v - 
her ministers, and her x>arliainent do! They looked^ 
on contentedly, saying: "This is a visitation of Provi-; 
dence; we cannot interfere with the self -regnlating pro- 
cesses of i)olitical economy." How many more hundred 
thousands would have perished, but for the generous 
charity of other lands, it is impossible to conjecture. 
The people of America, of France, the Pope, the Czar, 
the Sultan, the distant "despots" of Asia and Africa, 
the very negro slaves— all combined to do for Ireland 
what her "constitutional" rulers refused to do, namely, 
to keep her people alive. Mark here, the Irish did not 
ask for aJms; they demanded simply such legislative 
action as would permit them to utilize their own re- 
sources, or a loan for the construction of necessary public 
works. England responded by appointing commissioners 
to investigate the potato disease and make doctored re- 
I)orts on the number of the dead. When the agony was 
almost over, the scheme of poor-law relief was put in 
more active ox)eration, and poor-houses* b^gan to be 
widely established. Says De Beaumont : 

«« Open the annals of Ireland; calculate the nambe];of sonls that per- 
ished during the religious wars; count the thousands of Irishtnen that 
perished under the sword of Cromwell; to all that the victor massacred 
add the myriads that he transported ; think of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who sank under famine; do not overlook the considerable number 
who yeaily died by the hand of the executioner; in fine, add to this 
the 25,000 or 80,000 individuals who emigrate from the country every 
year [this was before 1880] — ^when in the midst of these different ciises 
you see Ireland always the same, always equally wretched, always cram- 
med with paupers, always bearing about with her the same deep and 
hideous wounds — ^you will conclude that it is the nature of her social 
condition to generate indigence without relief, and distress without 
limit I" 

* TImm ** deal of fpsdutad iUrT»tioii ** take nothing fromimperiil lerenaes; Vbtjvn 
fopported Iqr loetl ntot, end are to genymandeied as to make more paapcn than thoy va- 
Uere. See CSiapCer on Taxation , 
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To the foregoing Isucsta add^e &ttal famine of 1846 and 
1847, also the endless series of coercion acts, and you will 
b^gin to comprehend why Ireland was more popnlons in 
1800 than she is in 1877.* 



« **IziBli]nen at home have ghreaiistroiibleenoagfa. What thdrconntiy would bare been, 
bad tbexe not been the aafety-TalTeof emigration, it la difflenlt to teU.**— XoiuIoa Tdtgrtg^ 
Kaj, 1875w . . Qnite mlwraken, Mr. Ttltffraph. If 1Cng!and*B moat attennooa egorta af 
required to keep a decimated and dliiamied Ave miUiooa in check noir, it ia by no meana 
««difBca]t to tell ** what woold have bapiMned bad the bone and ainew remained at hooM 
which woold have raiaed theae flve to twehre mJlllnni. 
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OtT AFTER IX. 

* 

4 

BELiaions unsQUALiTr. 

• * ■ * 

SqXJBLOHING THB PAPISTS— PbKAL LEGISLATIOK AGAIKST COKBdEZTOB^ 

Sbotabiak AiracosmBS det.tbtbratbly FoMBirrBD— Thb Establibhbd 

G&UBCH — ^TlTHBS — ObAKGEISIC. 

"TheEngHahdonotdJaUkem •sCathoUca; (h^ dmply hate qaas Irish.**— OKkancPA- 
C1818). 

** ThiB anti-Irish feeUng is of no modem date, and bj no means owes its origin to tlio 
Introduction of Protestantism.**— Ber. B. A. BTBm*s LeOun on ths JVm BekooU qfAttdmU 

««The malignant principle of intolerance was planted in Ireland hj Bng^ish poUcj, and 
has ever been conser?atiTe of Bng^ish power.**— ICaoNstxv. 



'HERE axe l^ons of innocent peoi>le (Catholics 
esx>ecially) wlio believe tliat England's hostile 
treatment of the Irish is due mainly, if not 
solely, to the fact that one nation is Protestant and the 
other Catholic. A grosser delnsion was never cherished. 
The introduction of an element of religions antagonism 
did not bogin the conflict, did not even alter its character 
essentially ; it merely intensified the bitter hate already 
existing, and this is precisely what England desired it 
should do. Centuries before the birth of Luther, while 
England was Catholic (in name, if not in deed), England's 
rule was not a whit more merciful or just than in the 
reigns of Henry VELL, Elizabeth, or Anne. Catholic or 
Protestant, her course in Ireland was always the same — 
a uniform, systematic course of plunder, treachery, and 
massacre — ^the only difference being that the practices of 
Catholic England were in later times digested into a 
80 
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Penal Code by Protestant England. ; Dr. J. BL Newman 
liad liot thoronghly mastered the snb ject when he wrote : 

^' • -• « • ■ • 

*'It is Protestantism [not England], which has been the tyrannical 
oppressor of the Irish. . . Neither Oromwell nor William of Nassaa 
waited for the Pope's leave or sought his blessing for his miUtaiy opera- 
tions in Ireland."— J3tf^. Shetcha^ toL iiL 257. 

*| Strange as it may seem, William of Orange did apply 
iio the Pox)e, not for a blessing, but for a letter to the 
Emperor of Germany (whose vassal William was) to al- 
low him to cross over and make war on his own father- 
in-law. This, however, is an incident of comparatively 
small importance ; so, passing on, I shall quote some 
authorities who differ with Dr. Newman. Daniel O'Con- 
nell was a devoted CathoUc, bat he had studied Irish his- 
tory from original documents, and he therefore knew 
that religion was not the primary nor the principal source 
of the Anglo-Irish feud. ' Here is an extract from one of 
his published speeches : 

«The English do not dislike us as Catholics; they simply hate us as 
Irish. They exhaust their blood and treasure for the Papists of Spun. 
They have* long observed and cherished an affectionate alliance with 
the bigoted and ignorant Papists of Portugal, and now they exert every 
sinew to preserve those Papists from the horrors of a foreign yoke. Let 
us be just; there is no such horror of Popery in England as is supposed, 
but they have a great dislike to Irith Papists." 

These words were si)oken in 1813, when England 
scouted the idea of Catholic Emancipation. Were her 
statesmen opposed to the principle ! No ; they were the 
self-styled champions of civil and religious liberty ; they 
fought for the "Papists" of Spain and Portugal; they 
guaranteed the rights of the " Papists " of Canada. But 
they declined to apply their theory in Ireland becatise qf 
tTie political coTisequences liJcdy to resvU from EToancu 
patioUy and when they finally did grant this measure 
6 
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rather fhailfsu^e V the donb issue of a rebelUon/i^ey. 
took jgood care>to hedge' it round with ruinoxis' condi- 
tions.* The delusion against which O'Connell's voice 
was thus raised is also shattered by an Anieri<%ui priest^ 
Bev. B. A. Byrne, in his masterly monograph on "The 
Free Schools of Ancient Ireland,' * where he says : 

• 

**Iii this institution [at Downpatrick] was reflected the animus of the 
English Catholic toward the Irish ; for in 1380 it was enacted that no 
inere Irishman should be allowed to make his profession in the abbey. 
This is but in keeping with the spirit of English OathoUe domin(xUon in 
Irdand everywhere. This anti-Irish feeling is of no modem date, and by 
no means owes its origin to the introduction of Protestantism. Henry 
YnL was a bad man; . . but the deadly wounds that laid Eiin low 
were struck by the assassin hands of his Catholic forefathers. *• • 
Such had been the spirit of the Mnglish monks in Ireland eyeiywhere. 
The BFnuT of Rblio^ok with theh was the sfibit of CoHquBsx." 

This is a scathing indictment, yet true in every par- 
ticnlar. I might extend snch testimonies throngh many 
pages by qnoting from English annalists, snch aa Da- 
vies, Leland, Plowden, etc., bat the selections from their 
works, given in a previous chapter, onght to amply suf- 
fice. For a document of imcommon interest in this con- 
nection, the reader is referred to Donald O'Neill's letter, 
in Part Second, Chapter V. 

Much of the same spirit, refined to a less murderous 
though not less culpable form, survives among English 
Catholics at the present day. Numerically they are the 
merest handful, aiid whatever legal status or privilege 
they enjoy was won for them by the Irish. Neverthe- 
less, to use the words of an English Catholic journal, 
" The Irish in England are looked upon as pariahs and 
outcasts by their Protestant comi)eers, and trectied as a 
separate caste by JBSnglish Oai7iolicsy\ Provoked by 

• Bee Put Second, Chi^itflr XVL 
t London C^bMoNc AofutonC 
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similar baseness and ingratitade oh fhe Tpsat of the Earl 
of Shrewsbniy {who thoogh most notably benefited by 
Emanciiyation, which admitted him to the House of 
Lords, signalized his entrance by a fierce philippic 
against Irish agitation), O'Connell employed the famous 
phrase : ^^ Saxon and ingrate, stand forth and meet your 
benefactor whom you have thus -wantonly outraged I" 
I take no pleasure in exposing this state of things ; I am 
recording facts, and hew to the line as closely as I can, 
let the chix>s fall where they may. 

Is Protestantism, then, blameless in the whole trage- 
dy t By no means. It poured oil upon blazing &igots, it 
whetted swords, it perpetuated wrong-doing in a thou- 
sand evil shapes, and it cannot shirk the responsibility. 
It permitted itself to become a hideous instrument of op- 
pression in the hands of a bandit, and it cannot shake off 
the gory stains with which it was thus imbued. As I 
have already said, it did not inaugurate, but it nurtured 
and intensified the reign of violence and piracy. Here is 
the graphic x)ortrait of it drawn by John Mitchel, himself 
a Protestant : 

**When the Protestant Church of England was first established in 
Ireland by laws of Edward YL and Elizabeth, there were scarcely any 
Protestants in the island at all, except the English garrison ; and it 
most be admitted that for the first century of its existence it was not 
the business, mission, or function of this church to convert Catholics 
from their faith. On the contrary, the object of British policy in estab- 
lishing their church, and fortifying' it round with penal laws against re- 
cusants, was to get hold of the lands and goods of those recusants. If 
the Irish had allowed themselves to be conyerted to Protestantism this 
policy would have been- defeated, and it would have been needful to 
devise some other for the same purpose. The Anglican Church, then, 
was not a Church Missionary, hut a Church Prtdaiofy. The command 
given to it was not, 'Feed my sheep,' but, ^ Shear them; * and so long as 
Catholic monasteries and cathedrals yet possessed any of those rich en 
dowments vested in them by the piety of ages — ^which were now wanted 
to enrich the Anglican Establishment — so long as Catholic families held 
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tlie.bxbadilands -they inherited, from itlieir fathers, it was far: from the* 
heart of the new church to convert nusbelievers. The Catholics' were 
then more profitable as recusants iqid rebels than they would have been; 
as catechomens. Confiscation was better than orthodoxy, and the lands 
of the Irish were more yaluable than their souls. This was what l£r. 
Gladstone would call * the ideal of a Christian church 1 ' " 

Naturally enough, a system, tlie corner-stone of whicli 
was plunder, did not make a &tyorable or healthy impres- 
sion on the people it despoiled, nor take any deep root in 
their affections. The brigandage of the Establishment 
only made the Irish more attached to the old creed, until 
Faith and Nationality, being alike warred wpon^ were 
welded into a single passion. The more the Irish dung 
to " Popery," the more sweeping grew the fines and for- 
feitures leveled at ^^ihe damnable idolatry,'' and not 
until everything had been grabbed from them was it 
deemed advisable to attempt their conversion. The 
change was now desired, not from any solicitude as to 
the spiritual welfare of the Irish, but in order to wean 
them away from disaffection, and, if possible, erase from 
their minds all thought of recovering their stolen landSr 
But the Establishment, with its power, prestige, and plun- 
der, with its constant importations from England, with 
its Articles made a test for the holding of any civil office, 
was never able to muster within its camp one-eighth of 
the population, while to its opulence and splendor the 
otlier seven-eighths were forced to contribute. In addi- 
tion to its rogal endowments, it levied tithe upon the 
whole country, absorbing to itself a tenth of all agricul- 
tural produce and stock raised yearly, down to the ear- 
lier half of the present century, when the robbery in this 
particular shape was discontinued through dread of a 
general insurrection. The tithes were removed with one 
hand, and then reimi)osed in a different form (indirect 
taxation) with the other. In a country where liunian 
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beings in droves perished annnally of sheer starvation, 
the Anglican Archbishop of Armagh pocketed $75,000 a 
year, the Bishop of Deny $50, 000, and so on down to their 
poorest episcopal colleague, who had to preach the gospel 
of poverty and self-denial on a pittance of $12,000, with 
house free, and various pei^quisites thrown in. This 
church of an alien coterie took two and a half million 
dollars yearly straight from the jKKjkets of an impover- 
ished people, who rejected its tenets and loathed its 
practices. Every parish had its rector, salaried and 
tithed, although in hundreds of parishes the congrega- 
tions varied in number from a dozen souls down to the 
rector's self, his wife, and the sexton. No wonder that 
Mr. Roebuck, M. P., denounced it as "the greatest 
ecclesiastical enormity in Europe,'' or that essayist 
Macaulay described it as " the most utterly absurd and 
indefensible of all the institutions now existing in the 
civilized world." No wonder, either, that seven Angli- 
can bishops bequeathed nearly ten million doUars in 
read/y money to their relatives 1 

"The State Church," says O'CaUaghan, "is a politico- 
religious garrison planted by England amongst us to 
support her unjust ascendency, by enabling them to 
plunder and oppress the rest, and divide all in the na;me 
of religion." " It never cared or sought to make prose- 
lytes," says MacNevin. " Pour-fifths of the people dis- 
franchised helots, all the emoluments of office, all the 
distinctions of power, all the x)omp, circumstance, and 
advantages of dominion fell into the lap of the favored 
few." These definitions portray the institution in its 
naked deformity. The establishment was a pleasant 
asylum and pasturage for the younger sons of impecu- 
nious British gentility, and it became a common saying 
that when a well-connected English youth was too dull 
for the bar, too feeble for the army, too slow In &ct for 
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any otlier profession, Ms parentei^ invariably made ¥pa^ ' 
.fionofhim,:" .;•■.; :•':.:.:■:/ ;.■.•'■' vl-- /''i- ■ :A -. .^i:f^^A.^iU' ^ 
When tlie partial boon of Emancipation was granted 
at the promptings not of justice, bat of fear, the estab- 
lishment remained intact in its pomp and privilege. It . . 
was only when the torch of Fenianism threatened to 
light a general conflagration, that the old shell of the 
pensioned enormity was at last pnlled down to serve as 
a barricade in the Fenian pa^th. It was Gladstone's 
peace-offering and bribe to the Irish Catholics. From a 
worldly point of view it mnst be conceded that the 
shepherds of the now defonct Establishment had their 
tents pitched in pleasant places. If their flocks were 
small, they had the consolation of knowing that their in- 
comes were large. If " plenty of money and nothing to 
do " be the climax of mnndane bliss, those well-fed "pax- 
sons must certainly have felt themselves in elysinin. 
Their disestablishment was effected with gruesome so- 
lenmity and impressive x>arliamentary process, and Ire- 
land was informed that now she had nothing .more 
to complain of. How was the great reform achieved! 
Thus : the incumbents had to be purchased off, their 
vested rights compounded, etc. ; so every mother's son 
of the entire lot received a goodly heap of shekels to 
maintain him in sweet indolence to the end of his days. 
And it is matter of historic record that swarms of &r- 
seeing younger sons and other youths of lofty lineage 
did become suddenly smitten with ai)Ostolic fervor, and 
did most summarily plunge into ^^holy orders" in season 
to be counted for their pro rcUa of the spoils I The cor- 
morant church went fittingly down, gorged with stolen 
meat. 

OBAKGEISir AKD 8B0IABIAK FEUDS. 

Another and a highly important aspect of the religions 
question in Ireland must not be passed by unnoticed. 
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:Th6 conception wMcli many foreigners entertain* of ihe 
conntry is that Papist and Protestant there are forever 
ready to cut one another^ s throats on the slightest prov- 
ocation, or without provocation ; that the country, if left 
to take care of itself, would be immediately plunged into 
a desperate war of creeds ; that consequently England 
is compelled to interfere as a policeman, a guardian of 
the peace, and a protector of the minority* This notion 
is industriously circulated and plausibly fostered by 
English organs ; but it is a false and crafty fabrication. 
England's own influence is alone responsible for having 
made Christianity in Ireland the parent of discords and 
abominations. 

In the attainment of her ends Britain has always 
used to advantage the policy of " divide and conquer." 
Hence, whenever a point had to be gained, she did npt 
hesitate to pit creed against creed, and fire the loyal 
heart by adroit rumors of fresh papal aggression. In a 
land where nine-tenths of the people have been dis&an- 
chised and b^gaod to enrich an alien minority, and 
where the bandit %ind the victim have generally professed 
different tenets, it was always easy to create distrust and 
enmity. British statecraft was not slow to avail itself 
of the cifcumstance, and more than once has Britain's 
hold on the island been preserved by the insidiouB wiles 
with which she fomented sectarian jealousies at critical 
junctures. Even the Nefu> YorTc Tiroes (an organ of pro- 
nounced English sympathies), after lavishing praise on 
Froude's History in a flattering notice, felt constrained 
to dissent from him on one poiut, saying that in his de- 
sire to cast all the odium on the Irish, ^^he gives no suffi- 
cient weight to one of the most prominent features in 
^A^jpo/to^O/^^A^^oi^^mTTieTi^— that of malring religious 
beUef the standard of loyalty and disloyaity, and using 
the Orangemen to conflict the Catholics." 
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'': England's -own modest theory is .that 'sHeife heartily 
sick of govemmg Ireland, and that she ^^onld gladly 
wash her hands out of it, only that she is in hcmor 
bound to protect the lives and properties of her Protest- 
ant subjects in that benighted land. And those poor 
dupes, the Orangemen, are foolish enough to believe it. 
Now, I fearlessly challenge contradiction or disproof 
of this prox>osition : TTiai the Irish CaiTioUcSy though, 
persecuted as no other race has heen^ did neoer attempt 
to coerce the conscience of any man. Many Anglo- 
Protestant and hostile historians are forced to bear wit- 
ness to the generous and tolerant spirit of the Irish. 
Says Taylor : " It is but doing justice to the members 
of a much calumniated party to say, that on three 
occasions they had the upper hand, and that they 
never either injured or killed any one for professing a 
religion different from their own. By suffering perse- 
cution they learned to be mercifuL" Pamell relates 
how, not only were the rights of the Irish Protestants 
respected, but when the Miglish Protestants had to 
flee from the proscriptions of their own Parliament in 
Mary's time, they sought and found a refuge among 
Irish Catholics. Dublin merchants rented and fur- 
nished seventy -four houses to shelter the fugitive 
Protestants of Bristol, provided for all their wants, 
and had them conveyed back to England in safety- 
after Mary's death. The descendants of these very 
fugitives in later years x>etitioned William HL to suj)- 
press Irish manufactures 1 

In 1689 the x>6rsecuted Irish had a brief triumph. 
Their representatives met in legislative assembly, and 
here is the first law they passed: ^^We hereby decree 
that it is the law of this land of Ireland that neither 
now nor ever again shall any man be persecuted for 
his religion." At the present day, in Irish constituen- 
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cies liaving a Catholic majority, the religion of a candi- 
date is neither help nor hindrance to him, provided he 
is not*a bigot ; in fact, if he is a Protestant, and at the 
same time an outsi)oken Irishman, his chances with the 
vast bulk of Catholic voters are better than those of a 
Catholic having the same claims in every other respect. 

But what about " Orange riots " t Let me be allowed 
to say that a great deal of dense ignorance and mis- 
conception prevails with respect to Orangeism, its char- 
acter and objects. Some people think that ^' Orange- 
man" and "Irish Protestant" are convertible terms. 
They are nothing of the sort. Probably two-thirds of 
the Protestants of Ireland could not be more directly 
insulted than by describing them as members of the 
safl^n brotherhood. Every decent Protestant in Ire- 
land regards the Orangeman as a noisy fanatic, whose 
narrow bigotry is carefully cultured by England. The 
Orangeman is trained from infancy to view in every 
Catholic an embryo Grand Inquisitor; he is fed on 
old i)arrot-cries that have long lost their meaning, 
and he seldom has a chance to get rid of the vicious 
sediment thus dex>osited in his brain. Stubborn and 
sincere in his delusion, he believes that the Catholic 
majority would gladly x>ersecute him, if England's re- 
straining arm were withdrawn, and he dierefore seeks 
to inflict on them the same x>6nalties which he mis- 
takenly imagines they would imi)Ose upon him. He 
holds that all Papists are disguised enemies of* civU 
liberty, and consequently can have no rights which 
admirers of "the glorious and immortal memory" are 
bound to respect. In a word, Protestant ascendencj/j 
not equality, is the cardinal principle of the Orange 
creed; "Papist lie down," its favorite motto. The 
honest though misguided dupes are confirmed in their 
folly by crafty lospiration from England, which thus 
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contrives to array a * * loyal, armed Protestant yeomanry 
of Ulster'' against tlie disaffected and disarmed resi- 
dents of the other provinces. It is for permitting itself 
to be thns hoodwinked and made the pliant cat's-i>aw' 
of oppression, that the Yellow CFarrison is despised and 
hated in Ireland. If there were no polUicaZ objects 
to be subserved, the religions prejudices of Orangemen 
would fade away within a single decade. To give them 
due credit, it must be added that English statesmen 
have frequently deluded and cajole^ the Catholic lead- 
ers also by means of fine promises, and that the Catho- 
lic element in places has often been as much to blame' 
as the Orange for violent collisions, which brought no 
profit to anybody except their common plunderers. 

It was no further back than November, 1876, that the 
Anglo-Irish Secretary of State, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, went 
up to Belfast to attend an Orange banquet, told the 
^^boys" that Home Bule was .vailed sedition, and en- 
couraged them to keep their powder dry ;-— commenting 
on which indecent demonstration by a high official^ the 
London Tdegrwph said : 

''It was the cue of the Orangemen of Ireland once to force aU Papiats 
into rebellion, because by this means they retained the honors and emol- 
uments of office in their own hands. 'The Oastle ' called in the aid of 
Orange yeomen, who added brutality to repression— of Orange magis- 
trates, who perverted justice— of Orange parsons, who preached intol- 
erance ; and they were the toorst Mies of any the (fovemment ener had,** 

Yet, if seriously menaced to-morrow, the Government 
* would call the same allies to the front again ; and, what 
is more, the Telegraph would applaud its action. Ire- 
land will never get wholly rid of sectarian jealousies and 
hatreds while English intrigue can prevent a consumma 
tion 80 x>erilou8 to the empire. 
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EDUCATION. 
A Nation Forced ikto Ionosakcb bt Act of Pabliaheivt— Intellect 

DWABFED AND StABYED, IF NOT PBOSTITDTED— ThE BO-CALLED 

. . ''National^ School Stbteic 

''Irdaiid is, we believe, the one example in Earope of sooontiy whoae edocatioi^ 
wu deliberately deeCioyed by its governmenL Sreiy other oonntiy pr e act ved an unbroken 
aeilea of paziah and commercial echools, that went back to the abbej achoola of the middle 
agtea. Bnt in Ireland the priest and the schoolmaster were alike the subject of the penal 
laws.**— ZoimCm WeOdif SegUier. 



CANNOT too frequently or too forcibly impress 
TiX>on the American reader's mind this one fact, 
which if it stood alone wonld suffice to damn Eng- 
lish rule, the fact, namely, that education in Ireland was 
not only neglected and discouraged, but was actually 
-proscribed "by English law for centuries. British states- 
men were keen enough to realize that the cultivation of 
popular intelligence would be a sure means of overturn- 
ing their own citadel ; therefore they sought to degrade 
the subject people in the hope of thus leading them to 
wear the yoke in stolid submission. 

It is only within the past hundred years that an Irish 
Catholic could learn to read, save by stealth ;* it is only 

* The continental institntiona established by the Irish, and for tlieir benefit, since the 
Befbnnation—tluit is, since education was made penal and impossible to them at home— are 
standing monuments to their lore of learning. Among the most widely known of tlie»emi|y 
be mentioned the "Irish Colleges** foonded at Alcala, lisbon, Lonraine, Paris, Bone, Sal- 
amanca, Santiago, and Seville. A mannscripC written in lOO by Father Conway, now pre- 
■erred among the archives of the Irish OoQege at Salamanca, says: ** Finally the Catholie 
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within the past forty-five yeaxs that anything iu the 
BhsLpe of a common school has been known in the land 
since England got control of its destinies. Ignorance was 
forced upon the people with all the weight of crashing 
and rigorons law. The schoolmaster was classdd with' 
the priest and wolf, as one of the ^^ three wild beasts " to 
be pitilessly extirpated. Is it not marvelons that .the 
Irish Celt preserved any remnant of manhood or intelli- 
gence through so fiendish an ordeal t 

The island possessed a splendid groundwork for a na- 
tive literature, but every vestige of it was pursued and 
harried with a vandal vindictiveness never surpassed. 
Fragments of it, however, survived ; and foreign scholars 
(Germans esx)ecially) of late years have devoted great 
attention to Celtic studies. Britain could never afford to 
encourage research in the same field ; the needs of her 
denationalizing x>olicy forbade it. Only recently, in Sir 
Henry Maine's ^^ Early History of Institutions" (the 
chief place in which is assigned to them), have the an- 
cient Irish been studied by an Englishman in the scien- 
tific spirit. 

Under the operation of violence and i>enal law Ire- 
land' s intellectual development was effectually arrested 
for more than six centuries. When the force of events, 
external and internal, repealed the x>enal code and gave 
Catholics a civil status, it became at once apparent that 
the Irish would drink thirstingly of the springs so long 
closed against them ; and herein did the Briton perceive 
a new danger. His victims were parched for knowledge, 
they were also poor. If allowed to educate their own 
children, what mental food would they be most likely to 

kity, seeing erenrthlng was sfcdnst them, and in s stste of inemediable deqMratloo teol 
those children whom thej intended for the dirine ministry to foreign ptrts to prowcnte 
their studies, that the holy faith might not be completely eztingnisbed,bnt in the oooiM of 
time preserred and aogmented. . . And many noble yooths, Tiztoooa and rtumifng:, 
left the ooontiy with this ob|eet.*' 
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select 1 Why, clearly, such perilous and inflammatory 
stuff as stories of cruel repression and stout resistance, 
of robbery and wrong, which would not tOTid to engender 
loyalty in the uprising generation. In the fsice of its 
moral certainty on this i>oint what was a paternal gov- 
ernment to do t One thing was plain : it could not allow 
the young Irish to be fed on amental diet so stimulating 
as! their own history, truthfully told, would supply. In 
this dilemma the National System was devised and 
elaborated — a mixed, unsectarian, and in some respects 
admirable system of elementary instruction, but with one 
definite object permeating its remotest and minutest fiber 
— namely, to denationdlize fhepv/pUs. 
- The very name is an unintentional satire. Here in the 
United States, for instance, we are not afraid to let scho- 
lars roam back into the by-paths of colonial history ; we 
have no dread that their explorations will lead them to 
desire a renewal of colonial dependence. In Ireland, on 
the other hand, every allusion to the past is carefully 
eliminated and avoided. Is there not enough disaffec- 
tion in the country already, and seething commotion of 
disarmed men who shout for Bepeal or Home Unlet 
Think you that Britain can afford to foster and intensify 
tiie bi spirit by teaching the impressible young Irish 
how much they have lost % Would it be politic to inform 
them that the soU, on which they now are helots, once 
belonged to their sires, and that these sires never knew 
I)eace or justice under the shadow of British domination % 
Emphatically not ; and this wiU throw light on the char- 
acter of the text-books compiled by her Majesty's com- 
missioners for the instruction of Irish youth. Let us 
take a glance at a few of these manuals. 

The ^^ Fifth Book of Lessons" is the most advanced 
reading-book employed. It is a substantial volume, 
with about a third of its bulk devoted to history. From 
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cover to corer the name of Ireland occnis just 
(1) when we learn that Henry IL mvaded Ireland and 
^^received the homage of its kings ;'' (2) in a chronoilo^* 
cai table where it is smoothly slipped in that in 1800 
occurred ^ ^ the Union of Great Britain and Ireland." This, 
maimal was edited by a Scotch Presbyterian minister^ 
under Archbishop Whately ' s supervision. Dr. Whatdy 
himself contributed Easy Lessons on various subjects, 
descanting impressively on the immense wealth and rs; 
sources of England — for it is eminently desirable to con- 
vey the idea that Britain is a colossal x>ower, who, out o£ 
pure generosity, supx>orts and disciplines her pauper 
neighbor. As to Ireland, the youth in quest of knowl- 
edge discovers that her manufactures and commerce were 
destroyed ^^by unlawful combinations" of her own arti- 
sans. That stone is exi)ected to kill two birds — (1) to 
conceal the fact that Irish industry was strangled by 
London law ; (2) to impress ui>on the plastic minds of 
juvenile Hibernians the enormity of ^' unlawful combi- 
nations." 

In the ^^ Sequel to the Second Book of Lessons" we 
meet the following choice morsel : 

^*The Government (that ia, those who govern in the Queen's name) 
got leave of the Parliament (that is, the gentlemen who are chosen to 
overlook the Government and watch over the concerns of the people) to 
set apart a sum of money for building schools, paying teachers, and 
other expenses belonging to them. . . So you see there are many 
persons in your country and in England who are kind and care for you, 
though most of them never saw you." 

Now could any little Irish boy or girl be so callous an 
ingrate as ever to harbor an unkind thought of those 
philanthropic souls? Again, in the "Gteography" we 
stumble on the i>aragraph annexed : 

** To the east of Ireland is England, where the Queen lives. Many 
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people who live in Ireland were bom in England, and we speak the same 
language and are called one nation." / / 

With grizzly irony Jolin Mitchel adds : 

''Now, can any human being object to this statement ? Are not these 
things facts? Is not England actually to the east of Ireland t Is it not 
true that many persons who live in Ireland were bom in England? 
Archbishop Whately himself, for instance, who devours ten thousand 
pounds a year of Irish money under the pretense of being Archbishop of 
Dublin ? Let us be reasonable. I put it to any gentleman of well-regu- 
lated mind how the school-book would have looked if the sentence had 
run thus: 'East of Ireland lies England, the country from which our 
famines and ejectment acts come, the island to wliich our harvests, and 
herds go, and from whence we bring our rent receipts and archbishops f ' 
Would not this be directly exciting disaffection and sedition ? '* 

Into the first edition of the " Fourth Book of Lessons," 
by some strange oversight of the censor, crept Camj)- 
bell's spirited lyric, " The Downfall of Poland," which 
speaks of Koscinsko and Liberty; also Scotfs patri- 
otic invocation, ^^ Breathes there the man with sonl so 
dead ; " also some lines by Miss Balfour, " To the Irish 
Harp," and a prose description of the Lakes o^ EUlar- 
ney. ' A little reflection on the part of Dr. Whately and 
his colleagues convinced them that such reading was pal- 
pably immoral in its suggestiveness ; accordingly a re- 
vised edition was soon published, with the obnoxious 
passages expunged 1 These straws clearly enough indi- 
cate in what direction the " National " system of educa- 
tion was designed to lead Lish aspirations. 

Another thing which caused the system to be viewed 
with distrust was the well-grounded fear of Catholics 
that it would be used as an engine of proselytism to wean 
away the children from the faith of the parents by in- 
sidious hints and artifices under the guise of non-sec- 
tarianism. To this latent tendency snch stubborn hos- 
tility was manifested that the Governments to save the 
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•whole- sclieine from^ ijollapse,- '<5onseiited to leave the 
schools in Catholic districts under supenision of the 
local Catholic pastors, and in Protestant districts under 
the rectors. Nevertheless, so little satis&tction has the 
compromise given that in large centers of population the 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians have flou- 
rishing denominational schools of their own.* 

When you mention the so-caUed "National" schools, 
you have practically exhausted all that her rulers have 
done for popular education in Ireland. The conmiis- 
sioners, in their report incorporated with the census of 
1871, admit that the highest intellectual life of the 
country is ^^dmarfed and starved^^ — strong language 
to come from British officials. The material paux>erism 
of the country is fitly reflected in its mental destitution. 
Of course the poverty and hardship everywhere preva- 
lent compel the peasants to make their children toil in 
the flelds and bogs, when the little ones should be 
learning to read, write, and cipher. Apart from this, 
there are no adeq^uate facilities afforded for higher 
training. Out of a i>opulation exceeding flve millions, 
the whole island musters only 2,100 University students f 
—1,200 in Trinity, 700 in the Queen's Colleges, 200 in 
the Catholic University. Trinity is essentially Protest- 
ant, so thoroughly so, that no honest Protesteut would 
advise a Catholic parent to send his child there, if 
desirous to have him remain a Catholic. The Queen's 

* With all Hm defects the ** National** «78teiii,of eonne, is better than none at all ; for, •• 
Thomas Davis sagadonsly remarked, " Education (myhow wHl only intensify Irish hate of 
English mle.** 

t ICaynooth CoUe^ is deToted ezclosiyely to the training of Catholic priests, and its 
endowment was a bribe flong to the Catholics at a critical moment for imperial interests. 
The original design was to hare it admit lay students as well as clerical, and the scheme was 
opposed at the outset by many Catholics, who penetrated the real motiTe of the Gorem- 
ment*s sudden liberal! y. Says Froude : **The hope of the parly of revolution was the 
union of Catholics and Protestants. The aim of England was to prevent this union from 
being accomplished. The motives for the establishnkent of the ooU^ge on one side, and 
for the opposition to It or the other, vftr* both ceahitiM^iwIUIaal.** 
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C^eges— in Belfast, Galway, and Cork— axe not only 
secnlar, but pagan, havii^ been made sucli in the effort 
to render tliem " all things to all inen.'' What can the 
professors do 4f they honorably abide by the rules, 
which prohibit them from trenching on any debata- 
ble i)oint between Catholicity and Protestantism, not 
merely as theologians, but even as historians or littera- 
teurs % Hence these institutions are merely waste-pipes 
into which the public money is yearly drained. Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike fight shy of them. 
• Some non-Catholics may think that the Irish are over- 
scrupulous in the matter of religious education^ But it 
matters not what anybody else may think on the sub- 
ject ; it is a question of conscience with tTieniy and they 
have a perfect right to insist that their children shall be 
taught as tTiey desire, not as England desires. Bearing 
on this feature of the case, I may quote an incisive x>as- 
sage from the pen of England's foremost critic and soci- 
ologist, Matthew Arnold, who writes : 

''I had also a right, I think, to say that while we would not give the 
Irish a public university, where religion, philosophy, and history were 
taught by Catholics, we, English and Scotch, had for ourselves public 
universities where religion, philosophy, and history are taught by Pro- , 
testants. . . The Protestant public of Great Britain wishes to regard 
Oatholicism as an idolatry which we cannot stamp out indeed, but with 
which we must have no dealings, and which will sooner or later die of 
its own abominations. For a very long while yet our only course wiU 
be to take Irish Catholicism as a fact, and to do the best we can with 
it — ^now, the worst we can do with it is to shut it up in itself. This is 
what we are doing in Ireland. We are forcing Catholicism to remain 
shut up in itself because wc will not treat it as a national religion. And 
why will we not t In deference to ttoofanatieumi : a secularist fanaticism 
which holds religion in general to be noxious, and, above all, a Pro- 
testant fanaticism which holds Catholicism to be idolatry. Mr. Glad- 
stone's Irish University Bill is spoken of as the extreme of concession 
ever to be offered by England to Irish Catholicism. Yet that famous 
biU was in truth— if one may say so without disrespect to Mr. Glad- 

7 
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Btone, who bad to proponnd his Uniyersity Bill under j the jq« oi%ifl * 
secjolarist and non-conformifit supporters — wmply ridieulaut. BeUgioBi. 
moral philosophy, and modem history are, probably, the three mitten 
of instmction in which the bulk of mankind take most interest, and this 
precious university was to give no instruction in any one of them.'' 

The Catholic University (so termed in courtesy) is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of the denomination 
it represents ; but, still clouded by the shadow of the 
penal code, it is legally precluded from granting degrees,' 
and is thus imi>otent to discharge the functions of a uni- 
versity. Of the two hundred students on its rolls, more 
than half are engaged in the study of medicine, prepar- 
ing for their profession merely, and do not receive any 
university training in the strict sense of the word. Com- 
menting on this state of intellectual barrenness and dry- 
rot, a foreign critic recently wrote : " Even the Protest- 
ants won't go to their own university as formerly. They 
send their young men more than ever, it apx)ears, to 
Oxford or Cambridge — or nowhere I" Principally no- 
where. Britain's dog-in-the-manger policy won't give 
the people an acceptable system, and won't even allow 
them to provide it at their own expense.* 

The effects of this repressive policy are deplorable. 
'The young men who, inspired and equipped by a spirit- 
ed training, should be the accomplished leaders of the 
nation, are, for the lack of such training, dwarfed and 
lost. They vegetate into rural sTumeenSj or gladly seek 
promotion in the ranks of their worst enemy. Mr. Butt 
has introduced to the notice of Parliament a lengthy 
and complicated bill for the purpose of partially curing 
the evil by converting the Catholic University into a 



* VUU the Dnblin Catholic UnlTenity, whkh is not permitted to eonfer degrees. With 
this oompeie Oeniuoj, which has twenty-ooe nniTerdtiee ; or Italy, which has twentj-two ; 
or Austria, which has ssTen ; or the United States, or France, where the State encouafet 
and charters aoch Institotiona* where erery denomination maj haTe its own anirersitles, 
and State officials assist in fTsmlning aspiranu and conferring digreea. 
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second college of the University of Dublin, with all the 
rights and privfleges thereunto belonging. The plan, 
although cumbrous, has the approval of nine-tenths of 
the Irish people, yet the verdict of its most sanguine 
friends is that the measure has no immediate chance of 
being approved. 

Of the population of Ireland, according to the last 
census, 2,349,229 can read and write ; 821,735 can read, 
but not write ; the rest (including infants under five 
years) are classified as illiterate. The showing is a poor 
one enough, in all candor, yet it is misleading for any 
purposes of comparison with other countries, because 
under the ^^ National" programme the child who can 
recognize and combine even two letters of the alphabet, 
is set down as reading, and when able to scrawl, how- 
ever rudely, the forms of some of the letters, is set down 
as writing. 

It is England's deliberate design to restrain the intel- 
lectual development of Ireland, to render sluggish and 
imx>otent the manhood of the nation, if she cannot mold 
both to her own desire and modeL 
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CHAPTER XL 

TAXATION. 

PATnrO THB IlCFEBIAIi PiFBB — FOTAKCIAL HOCUB-POOUS — ThB XOflT 
HEAYTLT TAXED PjEOFLB IK EXTBOFB, AND THB LEAST ABLB TO 
BEAB IT. 

"Taldog into aocoant th« ability to bear tasatioii, England is the moat Uglifly and Ira- 
land the most heayily taxed ooontry in Europe, although both are nomimatty UaUe to tha 
same taxation.**— Mb. Sxmobb (an EngUah offldal). 

** 111 f area the land, to hastening Hlfl a prey, 
^ Where wealth aocomnlatea and men decay.**— CtoLDOciTH. 

] f .(^T remained for Britisli legislation to produce a still 
^^ worse condition of things than is pictured in the 
fa>mi11ar lines of Goldsmith. Ireland is steadily 
decaying both , in wealth and population, like a cask 
tapped at both ends. Statistics are not commonly the 
best material from which to construct an entertaining 
literary feast, and they are less so when dealing with so 
funereal a topic as we now approach ; nevertheless I 
shall try to make the figures as brief and comprehensive 
as possible. 

From 1801 to 1861 taxation in Great Britain was re- 
duced twenty per cent, per head, while the ability of the 
people to meet it increased. During the same period of 
sixty years in Ireland, while destitution increased, taoMi- 
tionper capita was doubled 1 

This suggestive item leads us to review one of the most 
infamoas pieces of jugglery and fraud ever x>6rpetrated. 
Prom 1782 to 1800 Ireland was partially self -governed, 
and the consequence was that she had no national debt 
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. imtil between two and three millions of the oost of the 
American war were saddled on her, against her wish and 
despite her protest. England determined on a legisla- 
tive nnion as the most eflfectnal mode of beating down 
Ireland's commercial rivalry. To secnre the requisite 
vote for this purpose, several millions had to be used as 
a cormption fund, and these millions too were imx>osed 
on the very people whom they were employed to be- 
tray. To allay in some measure the indignation arouse^ 
by the scheme, it was solemnly promised that Ireland 
should have to pay only the interest on her own debt 
(£28,000,000)— that she should not be held liable for any 
expense in connection with Britain's separate debt of 
£450,000,000 (siKteen and a half times as large as Ire- 
land's). No sooner, however, was the Union in&my 
^ consummated than the British financiers began to in- 
flate the Irish debt,* so that by sixteen years of fraud- 
ulent management they were able to rejyort it raised to 
£112,000,000 (an increase of 400 per cent.), while the 
British debt stood at £734,000,000 (an increase of only 
38 per cent.). Having thus put the two countries on 
what they were pleased to designate " an equal footing,'* 
Parliament decreed that both should thenceforth be 
taxed indiscriminately, and that separate quotas of con- 
tribution were abolished. 

Ireland i>ossesses one-seventeenth of the assessed wealth 
of the United Kingdom ; she pays one-ninth of the gen- 
eral taxes. 

Within the past twenty-four years in Ireland taxation 
has advanced from 9^. Qd. to 32^. Qd. x>er head, while the 
population has diminished by two and a half millions. 

The uicome of England is estimated by her assessors at 
£800,000,000, on which she pays a tax, local and impe- 

• AddltloDAl light is thrown on the tnmtctlon in Chapter XV., Put Seooad. 
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rial, of £84, CiOOjOOO— equivalent to lOf per cent.-^T^; - 
income of Ireland is estimated at £48,000,000 ; hj^^sa^, '\ 
local and imperial, is £12,000,000, or 25 -per cent, of lier. : 
total income ! 

With the Romans it was a fixed principle that the 
provinces should defray the expenses of the empire. 
England proceeds on the same principle, but by more de- 
vious methods. She derives no direct revenue fijom her 
colonies, although she lays out enormous sums yeady 
in their defense. " Thirty millions of JSnglishmen* in 
Great Britain and Ireland,'' says Sir John Lubbock, 
"pay £12,000,000 a year for naval purposes ; two hun- 
dred millions of our fellow-subjects in the colonies and 
India pay scarcely anything." Well, the colonies reap 
some benefit from the arrangement, though they do con- 
tribute their full quota indirectly in the shape of com- 
mercial profits ; but it would be interesting to find out 
where any profit or advantage accrues to Ireland in the 
transaction. She has to -psij her seventh share direct to 
all iDaLX)erial expenses, while she has neither commerce nor 
manufactures to compensate her therefor. She has to 
pay the wages of the bully who plunders and scourges 
her. 

A British x^srliamentary committee on Irish taxation 
was appelated in 1865, differing from most committees of 
its kind in being passably honest, intelligent, and not 
disposed to " whitewash." Accordingly in its rex>ort we 
meet the subjoined passage : 

'* The pressure of taxation will be felt most by the weakest part of the 
commanity, and as the average wealth of the Irish taxpayers is less than 
the average wealth of the English taxpayers, the ability of Ireland to 
bear heavy taxation is evidently less than the ability of England. Mr. 

* Sir John donbtlefs thinks lie beitowi s hlgb eompUmenton the fltemOllons of Irlih at 
home and the three mUlloni of them In Brttaln by cUMmHtjiag them at "XogUsh ; ** so lei 
himptvs. 
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S^nore, whoQe evidence on the position of Ireland will be found very 
snggestiYe, remarks that the taxation of England is both the heaviest 
and lightest in Europe — ^the heaviest as regards the amount raised, the 
lightest as regards the ability to bear that amount. But in the case of 
Ireland it is heavy both as regards the amount and as regards the ability 
of the contributor; and he adds that England is the most lightly taxed^ 
and Ibjslksj} the most heavily taxed oouhtbt in Eubofe, although 
IwQi areiufminaUy liabU to egual taaaUofL*^ 
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The author of the foregoing weighty passage was.no 
less a i)ersona^e than Hon. W. E. Gladstone ; yet when 
he got the treasury helm into his own hands Irish tax- 
payers did not find their burdens grow miraculously 
lighter 1* 

' To summarize this financial grievance, I shall limit my- 
self to the estimates of O'Neill Daunt, a conspicuously 
moderate and careful authority, who has made the mat- 
ter a special study, and who has never been accused of 
leaning toward "Fenian extravagances,". 

First, then, the Irish people are the poorest in Europe, 
yet they have to pay (contrary to express compact) their 
pro rata share of the heaviest public revenue in Europe. 
Absentee landlords take from them, at the lowest figure, 
fifteen million* doUars annually, through which drain 
the island has lost since the union more than a thousand 
million dollars, without computing interest. Every cent 
of this has been lost as irrevocably as if it had sunk with 
Pharaoh's chariots in the Red Sea. 

Second, in 1801 the British public debt was four hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds, the Irish twenty-eight 
million pounds ; and three-fourths of the latter had been 

* Some English placemen, like Hon. Bob Lowe, are fond of remarking that Ireland ia 
exempted fh>m several special taxes collected in Qreat Britah These are aland tax and a 
laflway passenger tax, which, if levied in Ireland, woold amoont to only three hundred and 
twentj-flre thousand pounds. To be robbed of joor good eoat and to be left a threadbare 
pocket-liandkerchief , is not moch to be thankful for. 

t Twmlty-fioi millioni woold be nearer the mark. 
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jncnired in carrying the Union. ; It was stipnlatud that 
.the two debts should be kept distindt ; but in 1817 they 
- 'tterO' consolidated, and the beggared temmts o:E Ireland 
had to assnine the crushing British load. Moreover, - 
Gladstone's iogennity so gerrymandered the income tas 
that over one and a half dollars, are extracted from every 
Insb. ponnd, where less than one dollar is taken from 
the English equivalent. When tiiere is any sarplns ' 
revenne, never a copper of it reaches Ireland. A oom- 
Oiittee of the Dublin Corporation, having made an ex- ' 
hanstive inqniry, found that the Irish revenue 8X>eht otU 
qf Ireland in the year 1880 was four million ninety-five 
tiionsand four hundred and fifty-three pounds (more 
than twenty million dollars). Add that to the absentee 
di^n, and then ask yourself why is Ireland so backward 
in trade and indostry. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



POLinOAL AJny social DEBASEMEl!rr. 



A Stbtek of GoTBRHicEirr Sfsoiallt dbsighbd to DaaBADB Ain> bc- 

FOYBBIBH ITS yiCTIMB, CrXTBH OUT THBIB MAHHOOD AICD DbPBIYB 
THBIC OF ALL EhOWLBDGX OF GeVIL RIGHTS Ain> DCTIBfl. 

'*The upper and appeMniddle daaaes are loyal becanee for ihtm Emandpatloii baa been a 
reaUtj ; it baa giren tbem tba rigbta and priyilegea wbicb follow rank and wealth. It is 
not 80 with the tntiHntnc^ f or wboDi Bmandpation baa bad no piactloal or appreciable reantt.** 
-rBxaHor MoBKABTT.* 

**Wbenwe remenOMr tbe barefooted children of the Irlah laborara, with donts about 
their walata like the Polynesian women ; when we think of the condition of the ninety- 
four thousand f^unUiea in Ireland who lire, est, drink, sleep, and rise in wretched one-roomed 
huts ; when we think of these descendants of a once illnstrioas race lednoed to a lower 
level of sodsl dayeiy than the black daves of Jamaica or America ever experienced, the 
blood boHa with indignation in o«r veins."— T. Koonr . 



the previous chapters I have produced abun- 
dant Tmimx>eachable testimony to demonstrate the 
country's woful exhaustion and decay, to prove 
beyond cavil that under alien role it is steadily losing 
everything that goes to make up the dignity or happi- 
ness of a nation. But I shall probably be met on the 
threshold with this argument: ^^The condition of the 
people has improved somewhat of late years, wages are 
higher, and the coeircion laws have operated to diminish 
crime." Well, I freely concede that Ireland is in some- 
what a better plight to-day than (for instance) in 1847, 
when the priest could not shrive the dying nor the coro- 
ner count the dead. I admit, too, that the tide of emi- 




^Dr.Moilaitjwaa petbaps flie most eonspleaonalf Utter foe of the Vtaiaa movoMot 
In Ireland ; henoe bis evldenoe here la not avjMTliL 
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. gralion has feJlen — could it keep on for ever ?--and that 
labor has Ifecome dearer because scarcer. I admit even 
that the bulk of the i)eople are a few degrees further 
removed from starvation than formerly. But here my 
admissions cease, and I recall the profound observation 
of De TocqueviUe in commenting on the fact that a^ the 
condition of the French people improved, prior to the 

" Revolution, their discontent grew stronger. "Experi- 
ence," he says, "has repeatedly shown that a bad gov- 
ernment is never in such danger as when it mends its 
ways and enters on a pourse of reform." The British 
Government has not voluntarily entered on any course of 
reform in Ireland, but it has been driven to grant some 
concessions which have let in enough light to make dark 
nessvisible; and hence its daager. 

The low percentage of crime in Ireland (where there 
are less prisoners than in the State of New York) is often 
cited as a proof of the country's well-regulated condi- 
tion. The same reason would justify the proclamation 
of martial law iu every land under heaven. The Irish 
are by nature law-abiding, if the law be such that human 
nature can at all abide it ; and their religion is full 
of wise restraints. Hence Ihe criminal calendar among 
them is seldom weighted with any heavier offense than 
drunkenness, assault,* illicit distillation, the writing of 
a " threatening letter" to a landlord, or some transgres- 
sion of the curfew law which prohibits them from being 
out of doors after dark. If this result be a vindication 
of the -coercion code, then the safeguards of civil law in 



• The demoralizliig practloe tt faedm-Jlghtt was patronlxed and encomged bj **tli« 
gratiy.** Sir John Hawley tells that once when about to pass sentence on a man for mnrder 
committed in one of these broils, all the magistrates sitting on the bench with him remon- 
strated and nrged the necessitj of Inflicting a merely nominal ponlshment ** When I asked 
what they meant by * necessitj/ they fkaokly declared theyooold not live In the eoimtiy 
vnless the qrstem of faction-fighting were kept np, as (ktif b Mtf u d U wot m t emarf for 
tMrawn§qfetytoiBtipth4ptopUdMd€d/** Of eonrseltwaa. 
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every other land sKonld be promptly demolished and re- 
moved in the interests of public morality. 

The material perdition to which Ireland is condemned 
surpasses the power of language to exaggerate, yet 
above and beyond it must be placed her political and 
social loss through the deprivation of civil liberty. In 
his pamphlet, on " Vaticanism,'' with eyes so strained 
upon the mote afar off that he cannot see the beam at 
his nose, Mr. Gladstone says : 

''As a rale, the real independence of states and nations depends upon 
the exclusion of foreign influence proper from their dvil affairs. Wher- 
ever the spirit of freedom, even if ever so f aintly, breathes, it resents 
and reacts against any intrusion of another people or power into the 
circle of its interior concerns, as alike dangerous and disgraceful." 

The same thought is amplified and improved on in a 
recent pamphlet by Mr. MacCarthy, M. P., who says : 

'*If there be any one thing about which it is safe to say that all the 
civilized world and all political thinkers are agreed, it is that, ordi- 
narily speaking, a community gets on better when it manages its own 
affairs, than when those affairs are managed for it by another commu- 
nity ; just as, ordinarily speaking, a man gets on better when he has 
the management of his own affairs, than when he is in bondage or tute- 
lage to any one else. This thought underlies aU the praises of civil lib- 
erty that were ever said or sung. Unless the conmiunity or the man be 
mad^ they know their own business better than any one else knows it. 
Unless they be sneaks, they will feel as an intolerable grievance the pre- 
tension of any one else to supersede them in it. Keep a man in such 
bondage or tutelage, you will make him a milksop. All inventiveness, 
all brightness of genius, all force of character, all aspiration to achieve- 
ment will die out in him. No such man does any real good for himself 
or any one else. Keep a community in such bondage or tutelage, and 
you emasculate it for all good purposes, and put it in the way of temp- 
tation for all bad ones. Public spirit, self-reliance, self-control, self- 
knowledge, national faith, national hope, national charity, wiU decline. 
No such community prospers, or ever yet prospered since the world 
began. »» 
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' i This is prwisely the sort of tutelage to wMcli the Irish 
people are chained down. They are strangers to every 
right and blessing comprehended under the term " self- 
goyemment." . They have, it is true, a counterfeit repre- 
sentation in the London coercion-factory, but the thing 
is a pretense and a mockery. The British constitution 
recognizes no such Yankee novelty as manhood suf-' 
frage ; the voter must possess a property qualification, 
and through this limitation every possible artifice is . 
availed of to minimize the popular franchise in Ireland. 
The Irish vote has practically nothing to slay in the dis- 
posal of imx)erial revenues ; and it is equally impotent 
in the matter of local assessments at home, which are 
manipulated by grand juries. The grand jury, a jyower- 
ful wheel in* the engine of British administration, is a 
clique of loyal aristocrats in every county, who are asso- 
ciated togetl^er by Castle appointment for the misman- 
agement of county aflfairs. They have iK)wer to impose 
taxes for local purposes, and their general behavior is 
accurately described as being animated by three princi- 
ples — snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. The injustice of 
"taxation without representation" never cost these 
magnates a thought. 

Having manufactured widespread destitution in Ire- 
land, the British legislators a few decades since resolved 
that it should be relieved where it occurred. Accord- 
ingly they divided the island into a couple of thousand 
districts, and enacted that every district must support 
its own "pooT. The measure in its philanthropic scoi>e 
reminds one of the traveler who dined off his dog's tail, 
and then generously threw the bone to the dog. Every 
great landholder can exempt himself from poor-rates by 
simply evicting all the "poor from his estates ; then, hav- 
ing no paupers on his land, he has none to pay for. The 
ejected tenants are driven into the towns, and ultimately 
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to the town poor-house, where they become an additional 
burden on the artisans and small shopkeepers. Thus it 
has frequentiy happened that when a town, filled with 
poor, was paying a poor-rate of five shillings in the 
XK)und, the landlord's estate within stone's throw of it 
was not paying five pence 1* 

The British idea of the British Government was sharply 
expressed in 1775 in the answer, written by Dr. Johnson, 
to the resolutions and address of the American Congress 
— " that the King and Parliament have the power of dis- 
posing, witJumt the consent of the subjects^ of their UveSf 
liberties^ and properties.'*^ \ This delusion was effec- 
tively shattered, in so far as it was designed to coerce the 
United States, but it falls far short of formulating the 
principle on which Ireland is ruled to-day. The powers 
claimed by Johnson for king and parliament have been 
delegated in Ireland to landlord and aristocrat. In fact, 
as Mr. John Bright deliberately affirms, " the whole sys- 
tem of the English Government is one of out-door relief 
on a gigantic scale for the members, the relations, and 
the friends of the aristocracy." But is there not an 
Irish aristocracy, racy of the soU and so forth t Yes, 
the hawk is nursed in the same element with the spar- 
row, yet, for all that, it rends and devours the sparrow. 
So with your Irish aristocrat — '^ an alien in heart, a des- 
pot by instinct, an absentee by inclination, ashamed of 
the land that bore him, he is (in nineteen cases out of 
twenty) more hostile to the cause of his country and the 
liberties of its people than the most prejudiced English- 
man." ^^ Stagnating in the fields of sloth, or bowed in 
servile adultation before the altar of a foreign power," 



* Repcftted effortt luiTe been made, bnt IkvltleMly, to equalise the rates hf Urrjfng oa 
Unions (of which there are onl j one hundred and sixtj-nine) Instead of on dlstrieti. Tha 
landlord parliament would nerer tolenie the proposed change. 

t The Italics are in the anthentle print. 
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he is the most treaoherons enemy of his cotmtry and his 
'race.- :. ■ 

. Under each malign conditions the Irish people can 
acquire no familiaiity with the ennobling duties and 
responsibilities of the citizen. They are helots in every 
thing, save their undying aspiration to rise above 1|hJs 
debadng state. And the worst of it all is that much of 
their best blood and brain has gone to vitalize and exalt 
the temorseless Kolooh which beggars and degrades 
them. 
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Ireland AS She has Been. 




. CHAPTER L 

A KODEL ENGLISH HISTOBIAK. 
Mb. Fboxjdb'8 Philosofht, and his Pbt Thbobt as to Natiokal 

TEMFEBS, HuHOBS, Ain> PAB8I0N8. 

" Th^ [the Irish] have no secalar histoiy, for m a nation theij hare done nothing tiiat 
posterity will not be anxious to torgeV^^-J. A. Fboudb. 

IHE subsequent pages I sliall devote to a rapid 
survey of Irisli history. To what purpose t Will 
not the labor furnish another proof of what Eng- 
lish writers term the weakness of our x>eople for brood- 
ing over the ^ legendary" exploits of their forefathers, 
dreaming of the "mytMcal" glories of Tara, and build- 
ing gorgeous castles in the air while neglecting the stem 
realities which face them in the present or loom up in 
thefuture? This very distortion of the facts is at once my 
justification and my spur in writing. I engage to show 
that Ireland's olden civilization is not mythical or legend- 
ary. ^ * Well, but admitting even that,'* somebody will in- 
terpose, ^^ what has it got to do with Ireland's condition 
and destiny to-day ! " I answer : A great deal, friend. 
Gerald Barry (Cambrensis), WeTshman by birth, monk 

111 
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by profession, knave and sycophant by natoie, isras the 
first British historian to deal with Anglo-Irish afEaiis." 
James A. Fronde, Englishman by birth, ex-theolpgae by 
profession, bigot and x)artisan by temx)erament and edu- 
cation, is the latest adventurer who has donned the cap 
of Cambrensis. 

Each may be accnrately described as the historian- 
laureate of England, bound to earn his porridge by prais- 
ing his master through thick and thin, and halting at no 
obstacle of rade fact while doing so. The Welshman 
was commissioned by Henry XL to -paiiat the Irish as a 
lawless, graceless, godless crew ; so Grerald promptly 
report^ that ^^ their chief characteristics were treach- 
ery, thirst for blood, unbridled licentiousness, and invet^ 
erate detestation of order and rule "1 Of the scribe who 
X>enned these words it has been said that he never epclke 
the truth, unless by accident ; for which reason, proba- 
bly, he is the favorite authority quoted by his disciple, 
Fronde, who, after copying Gerald's paragraph about 
the ^^ chief characteristics," affixes thereto his own tm- 
primatuTj as if to put the statement absolutely beyond 
the pale of doubt. The subjoined extracts are taken 
from the oi)ening chapters of Mr. Froude's history of the 
English in Ireland : 

'^Tliey [the Irish] have little architecture of their own, and the fonni 
introdaced from England have been robbed of their grace. ** 

*' To give to Ireland everything which ahe most valaed — her law$ and 
liberties^ her orderly arid $ettled government^ the ampleet ieourkjffor penon 
oni i^rt^p^y— was England's first desire. . . The temper in which she 
was met exasperated her into harshness, and at time$ into cmelty, till it 
seemed at last as if no solution of the problem was possible, save the 
expulsion or destruction of a race which appeared INCURABLE.** 

Again, he says that England*s aim was **to extend the forms of Eng^ 
lish liberty, her trials by jury, her local courts, her parliaments, to a peo- 
ple essentially unfit for them.** 

Finally: ''The Irish would neither resist courageously nor submit 
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honorably. But they irrU€aed England into ieuriUes which gave their 
oeciuaiumB eame show 0/ eelor,^* 

So many flagrant, deliberate nntraths were never yet 
compressed into so small a comx>ass. The reader cannot 
fell to observe — ^indeed, no eflfort is made to conceal — ^the 
purpose liirking behind every adroit felsehood here co- 
pied. Eager to invent some coloring of justification for 
the enormities of English rule, Froude, with a vaulting 
audacity that o'erleaps its mark, essays -at one broad 
sweep to alter the whole historical canvas. With many, 
no doubt, his gymnastics have partially succeeded; — 
. when a man is set standing on his head, he x>erceives the 
landscai)e apparently turned upside down. But to men 
. whose faculties retain their normal XK)ise, this audacious 
juggling brings no change of conviction. 

Mr. Froude's pet theory is that every nation deserving 
to be index)endent is independent ; and around this gra- 
tuitous assumption, with consummate art, he weaves a 
guttering tissue of generalities until the unwary reader 
is x)ersuaded that Ireland, from the very fact of not be- 
ing free, is unworthy of freedom. To refute the villain- 
ous sophism one has only to state it clearly. Stripi)ed 
of Fronde's brilliant coloring, and presented in its naked 
deformity, it will find few advocates outside of the 
school which deifies Force in any shape. If Fronde's 
teaching were accepted, neither the n^gro in America nor 
the Catholic in Ireland would have been emancipated 
(and, by the way, Fronde regrets that the Catholic waa 
emancii)ated, holding that extirpation would have been 
a much better policy !). Again, in the year 1780 the 
United States should have been pitilessly crushed, be- 
cause, not having yet won their complete freedom, they 
obviously did not deserve to win it. To give another 
illustration : suppose a burly bandit had suddenly seized 
and gagged you, had bound your hands behind your 
8 
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back, and had then complacently sat down on your chest 
while he rilibl your pockets with one hand and- held a 
pistol to your ear with the other. Would not that be a 
pretty bad fix? Tet Job's Comforter Fronde wonld 
say: " Serve you right 1 If you deserved to be free, yon 
would be freel" It may be retorted that my illustra- 
tion does not apply in so far as the United States are 
concerned, seeing that they triumphed a few years after 
the date given, and thereby proved their claim. Well, 
if this novel theory is to be endowed with such magical 
elasticity as to fit all cases and conditions, I am willing 
to accept it. Ireland has more than once won a recogni- 
tion of her rights in the face of desperate x)dds. More- 
over, she is winning her freedom to-day even by inches, 
and link after link shall be broken until not a shred of 
the fetters remain. 

^^ Ireland as a nation," says the model English histo- 
rian, ''has done nothing that posterity will not be anx- 
ious to forget." Whose x)osterity t Ireland as a nation 
has been constantly doing things which England is anx- 
ious to see blotted from memory; and Ireland's work as 
a nation is not yet done. But there is no use in delaying 
over this and similar statements, in making which (unless 
he is a person of curiously twisted mental calibre) Mr. 
Fronde must well have known that he was sacrificing 
truth to an evil and mercenary purpose. To wind up, 
the Model Historian should never have undertaken a 
task for which, hy his ovm covfessum^ he was constlta- 
tionally unfitted. In a lecture once delivered by him on 
^'The Influence of the Reformation on Scottish Charac- 
ter," he expressed the following convictions : 

• 

'' The subject is one with which it is presumptuous for a stranger to 
meddle. Great national movements can only be understood properly by 
the people whose disposition they represent We say ourselves about 
our own history that Englishmen only can properly comprehend it. 
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Kations work out their own political and spiritual lives through tem- 
pers, humors, and. passions peculiar to themselves, and the same dispo- 
sition that produces the result is required to interpret it afterwards." . 

m 

\ 

Now, without indorsing this doctrine in its totality, I« 
would ask why had Mr. Proude no such diffidence in 
approaching the Irish problem? He avows that it is 
presumption in him, an Englisman, to hazard any ana- 
lysis of Scotch tempers, humors, and passions. He holds 
that none but an Englishman can proi)erly comprehend 
English history. He lays down the broad principle that 
national movements can be rightly interpreted only by 
those who directly inherit their results. And then, with 
sleeves rolled up, he proceeds to lay bare the inmost 
recesses of Ireland's political and spiritual lif€$ 1 Could 
audacity and inconsistency further go } 

Speaking of his pet theories, I must not omit this x)as- 
sage: "The rights of man — if such rigMs there be — 
are not to liberty, but to wise direction and control." 
The conditional clause here emphasized x>ossibly indi- 
cates one reason why Englishmen alone can understand 
English " tempers " and "humors." Finally, mark this 
author's deep insight of Ireland's " spiritual life." 
Every student knows that the religion of the Irish peo- 
ple has always been a vital element in the drama of their 
sufiEering. Tet the Model Historian coolly jerks it out of 
sight with the profound remark that it is "a matter of 
which one knows as much as another, and aUofuB know 
nothing'*^! 

The absurd antics and extravagances of a literary 
charlatan are, perhaps, unworthy of such prominent 
notice ; but he has compiled the most widely read and 
plausible defense of English rule in Ireland; conse- 
quently it is weU to be familiar with the salient outlines 
of his position. 
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CHAPTER IL 




ANOrENT EEDT. 

Heb 'PoLmoAiA Ain> Social Ck>NDinoN, Laws^ Abtb, Lttebatdbb anp 

DlBTJLMCTlVE dyiLI21ATION-^ABBB8TBa> DbYBLOFMBHT. 

** What noble deed doth history trace 
Outside the Anglo-Saxon natioii f **— Mtixs O^Bullt. 



ENGLISH writers, from the days of Cambrensis, 
have systematicaUy labored to traduce Ireland, 
and scoff at the slightest allusion to her olden 
civilization. A cheap and graceless work, yet it has had 
its effect, for England possessed the ear of the world. 
The educational text-books, as well as the literature of 
the United States, are largdy based on English models ; 
hence the average American student, gifted vrith neither 
inclination nor leisure for much research in this direc- 
tion, is easily x)ersuaded that previous to the Anglo- 
Norman invasion the Irish were little better than a 
barbarian herd, sadly in need of a civilizing discipline. 
And there is a i>oint to be gained by propagating this 
notion, slightly though it bears on living issues, as will 
soon be made apparent. At the risk of shocking a 
rooted prejudice, which many mistake for knowledge, 
I will here distinctly state that this conception of An- 
deiit Ireland stands on a substratum of elaborate false- 
hood, the product of English ingenuity. Your JBriton 
would like to claim a monopoly of civilization, as ol 
every other good thing, but his claim will not bear in- 
116 
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.vestigation. Within the limited compass of these pages 
* I cannot cite authorities at any great length ; I can 
L merely ontUne the politick and social condition of pre- 
Christian Erin. The force of preconceived opinion will 
impel some to view the narrative with distrust. That I 
expect, and I shall only invite the doubters to examine 
' further and satisfy themselves; the labor will not be 
without its reward. 

"The genius of every British government that ruled 
for the last seven hundred years," says Mooney, "has ex- 
cluded Ireland from the study of youths, has labored to 
decry her old institutions, deny her former fame, and 
destroy every vestige of her history." The same ten- 
dency has been commented on by nearly every impartial 
writer, and the motive of the vandal policy is admitted 
by Webb, who states that down to a late period "the 
object of the Government was to discover and destroy 
every literary remain of the Irish, in order the more 
fully to eradicate from their minds eoery trace of 
their ancient independence.^^ The effort has, however, 
only partially succeeded. To him who can decipher 
the language of the past, the very gravestones and 
crumbling ruins tell an eloquent tale. From our 
American poet, Willis, they win the following tribute 
to "the Western Eden" : 

''The inhabitant of another country looks upon the smaU space 
occupied by Ireland on the map of the world with mingled wonder 
and admiration. The vail that obscures her past glory is withdrawn ; 
the cloud that lowers over her social horizon melts away ; and the 
distant observer, opening the volume of her mournful history, counts 
the long roU of her illustrious names, and reads in those pages of 
shame and sorrow, blotted by the best blood of her children, the true 
character of an enthusiastic people.** 

At the same time it must not be supposed that Ire- 
land' s monuments consist entirely of ruined abbeys 
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and ivy-clad towers. We have it on the anihbnty*. of : 
Sir J. Mackintosh and others, that ^^ there still lemain / 
man/uscripts ' ot more remote antiqnityin Ireland than 
in any other conntry, not only in the Irish bnt in the ' 
Latin tongne, and the oldest in the libraries of the 
continent are the productions of Irishmen, who were 
the teachers of the early ages of Christian Europe as , 
weUin learning as in religion.^^ • ' 

Four distinct waves of colonization are recorded to 
have reached pre-Christian Erin, the latest of them 
being the Milesian,* which element gradually subju- 
gated, overshadowed, and absorbed the earlier occu- 
pants. The product was a simple, upright, x^triarchal 
people— courageous, clannish, ardent, imaginative, with 
merits and defects peculiarly their own. 

Their religion was an exalted form of Pantheism, 
under the care of a Druid priesthood; their worship - 
being directed to the sun, the grandest object in the 
visible universe, and through it to the Infinite Life, of 
which it was the outward symbol. 

FuUy nine hundred years before the advent of Christ 
Erin had a national legislature, which met triennially at 
Tara. At its first session "the crowned philosopher," 
Ollamh Fodhla, delivered to the assembly a history of 
the nation and a digest of the laws framed by his pre- 
decessors; whereupon were established a written con- 
stitution and a code of jurisprudence, which were the 
organic law of the land for two thousand years there- 
after. When St. Patrick arrived in Ireland he found 



* Aooordiog to John ODononn's eradlte woik on the Andent Irish, the IQlethaii wen* 
of ScTthUn extnction, being sprang fkom iVIitf, son of JP^tniui, the gieet-gnadsoo of 
Japhet mulf a teacher of langogaes, was given in marriage Seota^ danghter of the king 
of ItefP^ i^d begot OaodhU (Gael), from whom Miledos was twentieth in descent JEM«r 
and Htnmon were sons of Milesios, and led the colony which settled in Ireland. Stricttj 
speaking, the Irish and FMnch are of Finnish (Scythian) rather than Celtic (Aryan) origin ; 
bat the name **Oelt ** is oniTersally applied to both peoples to-day. 
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it govemed by. foiir provincial kings, and one chief' 
king {ArdHgh). The former acknowledged obedience 
to the latter, and paid tribnte to him in cattle, pro- 
duce, and bidlibn. . The Salic law prevailed, excluding 
females from the throne, nor. could a male with any- 
serious bodily blemish occupy it. The successor of 
every king was elected during the lifetime of him 
whom he was to succeed, and was designated the 
TanUt. Even at this early formative x>^od of Irish 
society, the rule of king or chief was never permitted 
to lapse into the iron tyranny of Feudalism. In war 
the king was commander-in-chief; in peace he was 
simply the head of the Executive, guided by sage 
counsel of the Brehons (lawgivers), while the office 
itself waa elective, not hereditary.* 

Nine centuries before the Christian era, it was decreed 
in the written law of the Irish nation that bards, judges, 
scholars, and historians should hold social rank next to 
the sovereign, and their persons were declared inviolable. 
This single decree, if no other proof remained, would 
show that even in Pagan times our Mnesian sires had 
attained no mean level of progress, inasmuch as they 
had begun to subordinate physical to intellectual vigor. 
Chivalry, hospitality, music, science, art, literature— all 
were promoted and fostered by their laws f and customs. 

* **There are four dJigaittiies of a territory who may be degraded : a false-Jndging 
kJng, a BtnmbUng Udiop, a fraadalent poet, and a chieftain who does not folfll hie dntiea.** 
--The <8Sm«Ata Jfofw, aa ancient Uw wbldi no Brehon coold abrogate or sospend. . . The 
resemblance of the old Irish Constitatlon to that of the United States is in many featores 
striking. Compare the functions of Aidrlgh with those of President ; Provincial Kings 
with State Governors ; the Feis of Tara with the Federal Congress : the one system might 
hare famished the model of the other. The principal defect of the Irish Constitntion was, 
that it was too theoreticaUy perfect for the age and the people. The central aothority was 
not strong enough to insist on its rigid enforcement, or to suppress the in c essa n t Jealousy, 
raids, and bloodshed, of which the tribal system was the natural parent. 

t The historical importance of these ancient laws has recently come to be api^dated, 
especially Iqfbforeign scholars and Jurists. Such men as Zenss, Schleicher, Dieffenbach, 
Ebd, PIctet, Windlsch, sad Nigra, by their independent research and impartial testimony 
have proven that the aodent language, laws, customs, histoiy, and li&rary remains of thif 
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. ^eiy other nation of the West is indebted in a'gieat 
measnie to the Koman conqneror for its first lessons in . 
art and indnstry . Ireland is an exception ; she was nerer 
subject to the Boman yoke. Her civilization, drawn from 
the primal f onnts of Phoenicia and Egypt, was coeval 
with, if not anterior to, that of ^^the mistress of the 
world." That the Pagan Jxish were well versed in peace- 
fol arts and manufactures is attested by the splendid 
memorials which have survived the ruthless vandalism 
of Dane and Anglo-Norman. They were noted for mag- 
nificent apx)arel of silk and wool dyed in rich colors. 
They worked valuable mines ; their weapons and domes- 
tic furniture were adorned with precious metals artisti- 
cally carved. "Long before the birth of Christ,'* says 
Bishop Nicholson, " the Irish had stamped money,* and 
their artists seem to have been as unrivaled in the fabri- 
cation of metals as they confessedly were in llgnarian 
architecture and martial music." 

Although their dwellings consisted chiefly of wood, 
the people who built the Bound Towers were certainly 
no novices in architecture, f Many of these mysterious 
structures face the storm as solidly and proudly to-day 

idand are of immeiue Talne to phflcdoglits, ■dentigto, and pdblldsts. The pnman tfani 
exerted has indaoed the British Goveniment to make some niggardly adTUioea for the tnoa- 
lation and publication of a portion of the treasuxe thoa lying undeveloped. . . Sir Henxy 
ICaine Terifles wliat has been said of the Brehon laws by making them the jvindpal subject 
ot his famons lectoxes on the "Bariy History of Institations.** "Tbey form,*' says the 
Albania Law Journal^ "an authentic monnment of a very ancient groap of Aryan Instita- 
tions,** and it adds that one great caose of their historic Talne is their entire dlsttnotneai 
fran the Boman system of the Twelve Tables and its modem offshoots. 

* Tbere may be seen in the museum of Trinl^ College, Dublin, some coins stroek in tho 
rdgn of Badhna Dearg, seven hundred years before Christ. An umful of tiiem was found 
in Clare In 1680. . . It may be of interest to state that the imperial crown of NapoleoQ 
I. was made in part from a crown which had been worn by Brian Bor&kmht, . . A copy 
of the will of Cathttir Mor§ (who lived in the second century) is yet pieserved in the Irish 
Coll^^ at Paris. Among its bequests are golden, sflver, and copper vessds ; arms and war> 
chariots^ embroidered mantles ; ships, banners, swords, trumpets and other musical lustra- 
ments ; w.kgammon tables and chess-boards with ifwy pieces. The items inthls document 
alone would suffice to show that Ireland was then possessed of all the arts, fiibrics, and loxa* 
lias which the wor^ at the time could boast of. 

t Some further light on the subject of architecture is afforded in the next chapter. 
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as when they, were first erected, three ; tiiousiaiid years 
ago ; and the most searching analysis of modem chem- 
istry fails to discover the nature of the indestructible 
cement which knits the stones into shafts of everlasting 
granite 1 

Two favorites hath Time — ^the pyramids of Wle 

And the old mystic temples of oar own dear isle; 

As the breeze o^er the seas where the halcyon hath its nest, 

Passeth Time o^er Egypt's tombs and the temples of the West. 

— ^D. P. McOabtht. 

C Curry has translated from the ancient Bodkcf Le- 
cair* a minute description of the palace of Cruachain, 
built seventeen hundred years before Christ. The inte- 
rior consisted of " beautifully carved red yew ; " seven 
compartments with fronts and shutters of bronze. The 
house from this out was built of pine, with shingles of 
oak, and the special apartment of the women was still 
more elaborately decorated. Whoever holds — as most 
people do— that the position occupied by women is the 
crucial test of any civilization, will learn how Ireland 
stands in this regard by reading McElerhan's compre- 
hensive work on the "Condition of Women and Child- 
ren" among the Q-othic, Saxon, Celtic, and other nations. 

The literature of the Pagan Irish was cradled in a dis- 
tinctively Irish alphabet, the Oghrnnr—on the charac- 
ters of which, singularly enough, our modem system of 
short-hand writing is modeled. A modification of the 
Latin alphabet was afterward introduced with Chris- 
tianity, and was used in the illuminated manuscripts f of 
which the island became so prolific. 

* The Book((fAetaU^ translated bj the same acholar, la « digeat of lawa enafdedhr a 
f amooa Fdt (Parliament) tn the third century, which waa prealded orer by Oonnae (aon of 
Art), often called** the IrlahCharlema^e.** A wealth of similar material la to he found In 
Professor O'Carry^s Lectmea on the ** ICannacrlpt Materials of Irfah Hlstoiy.** 

t These manascripts, often Inaccessible to the moat favored and persfatent stodent (aa la 
the ease with the Aahbamham collection) are acattersdOTBrBuope. Immenae numbers of 
them were taken ovsr to France by the ** WUd Geeae,** anddeposltad In the BfbUoUidqne 
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: The offspring of MQesius wa49 ehtliasiastically devoted 
to mnsic, and no caxefol student or musician will deny 
that Ireland has always shown herself a fond nurse an^ 
patron of the seraphic art. The Irish harp (of which 
the modem piano is a modification) is admittedly as 
much sui)erior to all other ancient instruments — Grecian, 
Boman, Hebrew, or Eigyptian— as the note of a linnet to 
the twitter of a sparrow. The Italian Gtemiani declared 
that the music of Ireland found no equal west of the 
Alps J* and Handel averred that he would rather be the 
author of EUe&n Aroon than of his own grandest coin- 
position. It should be understood, moreover, that Ire- 
land, had a musical notation of her own (specimens 
of which are extant) centuries before St. Patrick came, 
and many more centuries before the Gregorian scale was 
outlined or developed. Even Dr. Bumey, the English 
critic, says: "It is certain, the further we explore 
while yet any light remains, the more highly is Irish 
border minstrelsy extolled. The oldest Irish tunes are 
said to be the most perfect." Which may readily be 
believed when we recollect that Moore^s incomparable 

Boyale ; tlM Vatlcau and 8l John Lateimn have their share ; ISbej He hidden away amooit 
the flhelves of LoaTaln, BnuselB, WortzbuTg, Milan, St Gall, Mnidch, Balamanaca, Copen- 
hagen, and many another distant abldlng-place. If Ireland had a natlregoTernment, theae 
traasorea woold long ago have been exhnmed, clasalfled, translated, and ntlliaed. 

SaysDlgby Wyatt : ^ In delica^ of handling and mlnnte batfanltleas execntlon the whole 
of paleography offers nothing comparable to the aadent mannscrfpts of Ireland ; ecpedaDy 
the Boot ^JTsBr, the most marreloos of them all.** This manoseript, written and Illami- 
nated/omism hundrtd yean OQOfiB preserved in Trinity College. ICr. Wyatt attenqtted to 
copy the ornaments, bnt broke down in despair. In one space, about a quarter of an inch 
■ in surface, he counted (with the aid of a magniljring-glass) no less than one hvndnd and 
flf ty-elght interlacements of a slender ribbon pattern formed of white lines edged by black 
on a dark groond. ** No wonder,** says he, ** that tradition shoold allege that these wondOT 
All Unes were traced by angels.** 

* The French historian Hichelet makes aUnsion to the same excellence Inan eloqiMBt pas- 
sage : ** Ireland, the eldest of the Celtic race I all-fertfle Ireland, whose men shoot np Ilk* 
blades of grass, and frighten England with the ominoos tonnd that dafly rings in her ear*— 
* Tliere^s a million more of them 1 * Land of poets, of men of daring thonglit, of John Sea* 
tna Srigena, of Berkeley, of Toland, of Moon, and of 0*ConnelL People of .die briUiaal 
word and of the swift sword; peoplethat tnttiistha decrq^tude of the world jflffnCato 
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melodies are all set to old Irisli music. Of tte produc- 
tions of the Bards, Si)enser, who was no lover of theni, 
wrote : " I have caused divers of these poems to be 
translated unto me, and surely they savored of sweet 
wit and good invention, . • sprinkled with some 
pretty flowers of their natural device, which gave good, 
grace and comeliness unto them." 

The land system of Ancient Ireland, under which the 
soil was held jointly by the sept or clan, has been already 
explained (Part First, Chapter III.). A portion of the 
tribal territory was set apart as commonage ; and anothidr 
portion, with a commodious house, reserved for the main- 
tenance of public hospitality. The Brugaid (keeper) was 
obliged to supply food and lodging free to any transient 
guest. The law of gavelM7id-—vr\n.(^ is substantiaily 
embodied in the organic law of this republic— compelled 
an equitable distribution of proi>erty among the wife and 
children after the father's death. On the whole, this 
antique Brehon system was somewhat ahead of modem 
Landlordism, Primogeniture, and Poor-Law Begulations. 

The foregoing statements are placed beyond reach of 
controversy by the splendid relics yet preserved in Irish 
and continental museums, the extreme age and native 
workmanship of which are universally conceded. Never- 
theless, some will remain incredulous, asking why a peo- 
ple so remarkable is so seldom mentioned in ^^ classical'' 
authors. The question serves to show in what a narrow 
groove modem scholarship often travels, for the olden 
civilization of which I speak is a determinate &tct, recog- 
nized as such by the most eminent scholars of Europe. 
The recognition comes even from learned and honest 
Englishmen, as, for example : 

*' The ages which deserve exact inqoiiy are those— for sach there were 
—when Ireland was the School of the West, the quiet habitation of 
sanctity and literature.^— Db. Johhsok. 
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.« Ought we Englishmen rather not take (shame to oorselYes; that we . ■ 
haje hitherto always treated that ancient, gallant people ^litfa siichiUib- ■:' 
er^ contempt, who had the start of the Britons for many ages^ii^ arte 
and 'sciences, in learning and laws t " — ^Db. Wabnbb. 

'^ Art cultivated in Ireland, and by Irishmen,' and known as Keltic, ' 
was absolately distinct from that of all other parts of the dvilized 
world; it attained in Ireland a perfection almost marrelons, and U wu 
in after ageB adopted hy the continental sehooU tinted or eetdbUaked Jfy Jrith 
misnonaries,^^ — Pkop. Wbstwood. 

• « 

Sir J. Mackintosh, the distingnished Scottish histo- 
riaI^ writes: 

« The Irish nation are yet enabled to boast that they possess ^mim 
hiUory several centuries more ancient than any other nation possesses in 
its present spoken language. Indeed, no other nation possesses any 
momunent of its literature which goes back within several centuries of 
these chronicles. No one, I think, after perusing his [Dr. O^Oonnor's] 
proofs, can deny that the Irish were a lettered people whUe the Saxons 
were still immersed in darkness and ignorance. ** 

And our American R,' W. Emerson, who certainly will 
not be credited with any pro-Irisli bias, says : 

<«Some people are deciduous or tranatory. Where are the Greeks? 
where the Etrurians t where the Romans f But the Celts are an old family 
of whose beginning there is no memory, and their end is likely to be stiU 
more remote in the future, for they have endurance and productiveness. 
They planted Britain* and gave to the seas and mountains names 
which are poems and imitate the pure voices of nature. They are favor- 
ably remembered in the oldest records of Europe. They had no vio- 
lent feudal tenure, but the husbandman owned the land. They had an 
alphabet, astronomy, and priestly culture, and a sublime creed. They 
have a hidden and precarious genius, and made the best popular litera- 
ture of the middle ages." 

The reader may also, if he wishes, consult the works 
of Betham, Yallancy, Plowden, Cobbett, and lingard. 
These men are exceptions, in greater or less degree, 

* IBQgtoiid was ocfginaUy peopled by a wave of 9dtle mlgntko. 
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among the swarm of ignorant and prejudiced British 
writers who have, with definite and' malicious purpose, 
heaped ui)on Ireland every calumny they could invent. 
^ f^ude, f or instance, rejects the substance of Irish his- 
tory as fabulous, although from his ignorance of the 
Celtic language his judgment is not worth a pin's weight. 
' More than this, the declamatory charlatan penned a de- 
liberate falsehood, for abundant evidences to disprove 
his assertion lay before his face, so x>alpa'ble and con- 
vincing that he could not wholly &il to realize their 
significance. 

Now a word in reference to the -"classical'' objection. 
It is easy to account for Ireland's conspicuous absence 
from Soman annals : she was the only nation of the 
West which the Csesars never conquered. The dawn of 
the Christian era found the Romans masters of nearly all 
the then known world ; but upon Irish soil their eagles 
were never planted.* Six hundred years before, Hugony 
More had led forth an Irish army which ravaged the ter- 
ritory now covered by France and Piedmont. Invasion, 
war, and pillage were the fashion of the time. Mankind 
had not yet learned the gospel of " live and let live ; " 
so the Irish legions, crossing over to Gfaul or Scotia Mi- 
nor f (which latter was for ages a tributary colony to 

* PxofeMor SnlliTaxi, PresldeDt of tiie Qomu^b College, Cork, incUnee to the belief that 
tlie dread Ftrmofia^ eo often mentioned fan Irlah annals, were none other than tho 
Bocoana.' 

t Toong readers may need to be infoimed that at this epoch, as for agea after, Ireland waa 
known to Europe by the name of Aeotto. SnbsMiaently the name waa extended to Caledo- 
nia, and the two were distlngniahedl^ the Lattn equivalents of (Treofer and Xmmt. Some 
twdTe hundred years before Christ, a colony of Plots, sailing from the eastern shores of 
the iVgean, sought to settle In Iielaiid. Heremon refused to admit them, but advised them 
to s<»ek a home on the opposite eoast of Alba, whither the adTentnrers went, after having 
first obtained wives in Erin. Fh>m that time, down to the sixth century of our era, BcoiUi 
Minor was a colony tributary to ScoUa Mqfor, and sent deputations to the national assem- 
blyatTara. The alUanoe thus sustained between the Picts and Soots made them more than 
a match for the Romans. In 680, the Irish Hugli, finding Alba grown rich, resolved to make 
her pay for It ; hut St ColumbklUe, though himself an Irishman, raised the banner of reaiat- 
anoe, and proclaimed Scotia Minor independent 
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Scotia Major, i.e.j irelancl), made many a fierce onsianght 
upon the mail-clad veterans of Italy, and finally drove 
them back. The great Komah wall, built across the 
northern border of England, was an extraordinary mon- 
ument dedicated by Boman skiU to Celtic valor. Fur- 
thermore, at the time here spoken of, the banner of fhe 
sunburst waved over many parts of continental Europe, 
and two Irish chieftains led victorious hosts across 
the plains of Gaul, and up to the very confines of the 
Caesars' domain in Italy. NiaU of the Hostages met his 
death on the banks of the Loire, and his successor, 
Dathi, was slain by a thunderbolt at the foot of the 
Alps as he was preparing to rival the feat of Hannibal 
by crossing those icy ramparts and swooping down on 
the fertile plains of Italy. AUuding to those wUd fo- 
rays, the Latin poet Claudian sings : 

^'Totam com Sootas lemam 
Movit, et infesto spomayit remige Tethys." * . ^ . 

And the historian Tacitus (writing in the first cen- 
tury) states that the waters and harbors of Ireland were, 
through her commerce, better known to navigators than 
those of Britain, although the latter had becomiB a Bo- 
man province scores of years before. Elsewhere Tacitus 
recommends the invasion of Ireland ^^in order to remove 
from the Britons that desire for freedom which the sx>ec- 
tacle of a free ally so near them must naturally ex- 
cite." Home knew that Scotia Major was rich, fertile, 
and a dangerous rival ; why then did no Boman general 
essay her subjugation ! Because, says Anglican Bishop 
Barnard, the Boman general ^^ had work enough cut out 

* TIm eoaplet has been thof tnmilited : 

"MHian Scoti came thimdcrlng grom the Mih ■hom, 
TIm ooaan trambled *iiMUh thdr boitfle owi.** 
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for him* by the valor of the Irish and Oaledonians, with- 
out mossing the sea in search of a new enemy. 

A closer contact and more extended conflict with Bo* 
man civilization, such as it was, would have been. an 
undoubted benefit to the Irish, by teaching them better 
. methods of organization, and suggesting various im- 
provements in their political institutions. Of course, 
forays into the heart of Euroi)e' for no better purpose 
than pillage, slave-snatching, and throat-slitting are not 
much to boast of ; but as most empires have been built 
up by similar agencies and methods, the incidents have 
a historical value. They serve to show what foundation 
of inherent vigor and resources the nation had on which 
to rest its subsequent progress, had not its development 
been arrested by external influences. 

With all these facts before him, Mr. Fronde calmly 
asserts that the ancient Irish were only a herd of trans- 
planted Digger Indians. Against his dogmatic dictum 
we may quietly place the subjoined declaration, wrung 
from the London Tory Standard in a review of Professor 
Bourke's book on the Ancient Irish : 

''He refates, for example, "beyond all question^ the common myth that 
the Pagan Irish were barbarians, and that civilization only came to 
them through the preaching of St. Patrick. A thousand years before 
' the saint of saints ' landed on the shores of Ireland, a highly civilized 
race of Celts lived in that kingdom, skilled in architecture, in painting, 
in music, in sculpture, in glass-making, in enameling, in dyeing, in the 
workmanship of brass, silver, gold, and iron, in the knowledge of read- 
ing and writing, with schools not only for boys, but for girls, with arts 
of coloring glass and metals which are now unknown, toUh law$ of tocidl 
life of the highest type of civilization, and with a constitutional govern- 
ment partly monarchial and partly republican. All this is evidenced 

* At the tUne BfBh(9 Barnard apeaks of, a formidable force waa opeiatliig tn North 
Britain under an Iriah generaL . . In hit aketch of the MenapU, JohnSaTage relatea how 
Caransioa, a native of Wexford, took aerrice under the Romana, tamed the Scandinavian 
■ea-ldnga, the Franks, and the Sazona, and (A.D. ttS-ttS) aaaomed the Imperial parple,ooai- 
pelling Ifaximlan to acknowledge him aa aaaodate emperor, and taking Britain aa hia shan. 
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.by more than twdye hondred manoscripts, which. haye come doyrnt from; 
the earliest times, by the fioond Towers and other architectond xem«d^ 
by coins, by tombs, by gold ornaments, and a mnltitude'of xelics of Ire-' 
land's pristine glory which modem discovery has raised from the'fb^ 
gotten sepulchre of ages. It is not merely the magnitude and the mag- , 
nificence of ancient Irish civilization upon which this writer insists, -^tit 
en Us charaeterigtie (md daminaat ariginalUy^ showing^ as kedaes, that U 
imposed the laws of wnUzation on surrounding nations^ and wusidgeet to ha 
laws hU its own. JBfoerything that is most heautiftd in Irish antique art • 
Mdmgs to the pro-lforman period.^ . T ^ 
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Was Ireland, then, an earthly paradise, and were ner 
people . &tnltless ! somebody may be tempted to ask. 
No: they had their weaknesses and crimes'like every 
other branch of the human family. Prior to their con* 
version, they looked upon outside races as Mr sabje<its 
to be despoiled and hewed to pieces ; they were of fiery 
temper; they fostered distinctions of caste; tiieykept 
slaves. For the rest, in their domestic institutions, 
laws, manners, arts, literature, and chivalrous respect 
for women, they were ages ahead of the best among their 
neighbors. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OONYEBSION TO 0HEI8TIANITY. 



8r* Paibiok'b Mibsiok and its Effects— How Ibeland bbgaicb "thb 

IjEELB of SAOTTS A2n> 8OHOLAB8" AND ^'TBX 8OHOOL OF EUBOFB**— 
^ PBOFA0AKDI8T FeBYOB— EdUOATIOK FbEB TO ALL OOXEBS. 



'From thy shorea, on dazkened 
Did the Ught of Bdenoe blase.** 



■HE tlmnderbolt that laid Dathi low, as ^^with 
Jura at his back" he marohed in triumph to- 
ward Borne, foreshadowed the ML of Paganism 
in Ireland. Among the captives brought back by Niall 
from one of his raids in Ganl — or, according to other 
authorities, a pilgrim in search of knowledge — ^was a 
Christian youth named Succath, who for years tended 
swine on the hills of Antrim. Escaping from captivity, 
the youth studied for the ministry under his uncle, St. 
Martin of Tours, was ordained, and was soon afterward 
consecrated a bishop, receiving the name of Patbioius. 
This, was the Apostle of Ireland.* 

T^mdlng in the year 432, he proceeded toward Tara 
at the season when the great Druidic festival of Beal- 
tinned was being celebrated. During this solemn Pagan 

e inlds MemiorUa^ or report, written tn Borne at the close of the fifth eentniy, St. Frtrick 
etatet that some other mlaaionariee had prevloaaly Tlslted the Island, bat had made no deep 
Impression on it These precorsors were Kieran, Dedan, Ailbe, and Ibhar. In the same 
docoment is giten an aoooont of the Draidic rites and tenets, wliich admitted no Uood- 
sacriilces, homan or otherwise. In this respect the son-wovshlp of the Milesians differed 
ladically from that of the Xezicans and other sadent nations. 

t The Baal-fire in honor of Baal, the son-god. 
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ceremonial, it was forbidjcleii to light any. fire in the terr> '^ 
ritory until the signal had been given by the kindling'v^; 
of the sacred flame on Tara MIL In direct violation of; /'^ 
this ordinance Patrick kindled his Paschal fire oji the 
opposite sloi)e of Slane, and was qnickly arrested to 
answer for the offense. Confronting the monarch and 
the Drnids, he boldly declared that the design of his 
mission was to qnench forever the fires of Pagan sacii- * 
fice in Erin. The multitude was naturally angered at so 
audacious an attack upon its divinities — for, whether 
I^agan or Christian, all the Celtic races have been noted 
for a deep, ineradicable rdigious sentiment. Yet, mark, 
the Irish at Tara neither stoned nor crucified the bold 
intruder who thus stood up to dethrone their gods. 
Overlooking the insult offered to Baal in their philo- 
sophic curiosity to learn and examine the tenets of the 
new-comer, the Druids and jurists entered into diseusr 
sion with him. Many were then and there converted,; 
and the result of Patrick's mission furnishes the onlj; 
instance on record of a whole nation won to Christianity. . 
without the shedding of blood ; — ^the age of martyrs was 
to come later on 1 THis single &ct constitutes a signal 
and impregnable proof of Ireland's early civilization: 
had not the soD. been prepared for the seed, no such. 
harvest could have been garnered. And in this fact 
every Irishman, whether Catholic or non-CatholiO| is 
entitied to take just pride, for in St. Patrick's time 
there was but one Christian Church ; professed followers 
of the meek and holy Nazarene had not yet bogun to 
slit throats for the enforcement of orthodoxy. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the results of Pat- 
rick's work fill some of the grandest pages in human 
annals. Under the inspiration of his teaching Ireland 
won the proud pre-eminence of being designated ^^the 
School of Europe" and ^^the Isle of Saints and Scho- 
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lars." Under Pagan role the island had already been 
a &inous ^terary center, and large portions of Hie pub^ 
lie lands had been set apart to promote and sustain 
educational progress. Ohristianity did not give birth 
to either the literature or civilization of the country, but 
it did imx)art to both a fresh current of vitality and the 
spirit of proi)agandisnL Patrick brought with him no 
lay learning, nor books, nor instruments ; he brought 
only his religious teachings and ceremonies. He intro- 
duced the Latin tongue and alphabet. For the rest^ he 
found his converts familiar with all the arts of the time, 
and possessed' of the best code of laws then known. 
Toland, in his History of the British Druids, says : 

<< At this era the Irish were (Ad m/Mt enUghteMd etdUoatan of Ittten in 
Buropej and so great was the respect in which their learning was held 
by the Saxons and North Britons, that the Druids of these countries for 
ages were initiated into their arts, knowledge, and mysteries by the Irish 
pruidfl.** 

The English writer Camden says : 

^* St. Patrick found the Irish Druids, who contended with him at 
Tara, eminmtly verted in Grecian literature and attrtmomy.^^ 

Bishop Stillingfleet, another adverse authority, writes : 

** St. Patrick certainly brought no accession of literature to tiie Irish, 
at their Druidi were then the most leamedlodyof men in Europe^ and ttood 
unrioaled in the euUkxUion of letters.^ 

With such a foundation to build on, the nation ad- 
vanced and grew under the benign influence of Christian- 
ity at a rate little short of miraculous. Schools, churches, 
monasteries were raised by the magic of a profound 
popular enthusiasm. Every valley became the abode of 
sanctity and science, every lake and river reflected the 
smile of x>eaceful industry. In a brief spSLce Ireland 
became the University of Euroi)e; and, observe, hers 
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were/KBEE-8CH00iiS, to wMcli all ^wlio came were^wel*. - 
' coine and were not only taught, bnt fed and maintained ['■ 
graiuiUyiisly. To these halls flocked students froiQicen^ ' - 
tral, southern, and western Eurox)e. They could not go 
elsewhere, for, at the very time when Ireland approached 
the pinnacle of her scholastic fame, the whole continent ' 
was quaking under the tread of the ^^ barbarians," who ^ 
swept across it like a hurricane. The Soman empire 
was crumbling before the impetuous onset of northern . '. 
hordes, who followed. in the path first marked out by 
N^lall and DathL Britain groaned beneath the iron heel 
of Hengist and his Saxons. Clovis led his nomadic' 
legions across the Ehine into Ga^uL In Spain and. the 
South-west, as in the north of Africa, the Vandal forged 
his sword into a scepter. In Italy, tiie last bulwark of 
Pagan Home went down, like a dry reed, before the irruj)- 
tion of the GFoths. The trembling Christians hid them- 
selyes in the depths of the catacombs, and it seemed as 
if the world were about to lapse back into barbarism and 
ignorance more dense than ever. 

But one bright spot remained. Tranquil and secture 
in the Atlantic's bosom, away from all the wreck and 
turmoil, Ireland proved an ark of refuge to science, re- 
ligion, art, and literature ; and from her shores set in the ' 
reaction which rescued Europe from its threatened doom. 
The Irish missionaries went forth to every land, found- 
ing schools and abbeys, restoring the shattered temples 
of faith and learmng, refining morals, preaching the 
pure ethics of the gospel to races suuk in animalism, 
and ea.mlTig for themselves undying &tme and gratitude. 
One paragraph here from Camden : 

*'The disciples of St Patrick made so great a progress in Christiaa- 
ity, that in the following age Ireland was called Hhe Island of Saints ; ' 
and none could be more holy and learned than the Irish monks, both in 
their own couitry and Britain, who sent swarms of most holy men into 
aU Europe." 
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V ' ; ;? Another histoiian says: ^' ir^ ♦- 

' '^ Tlie Irish Church, the most addye, the most nussionaxy, the most 

r instinct -with life, was the only one that did not rest its success on the 

accomolation.of wealth and dignities. A despoiled shrine seemed all 

' - . the holier to an Irish monk. No other Ohorch left to fatnre times the 

example and the certain element of success.** 

^ It is on record that a single Irish university, that of 
Usmore, during the ages of its &ine educated more stu- 
dents than have Oxford and Cambridge together since 
their foundation. Do not forget that these werej^re^ 
^choolSy in which there was ^^no royal road to learning." 
All were welcome to travel the same broad path ; and 

Alfred the Great of Britain, or Prince Dagobert of Aus- 
tria, drew his knowledge from the same generous fount 
that fed the son of Irish kerne or Caledonian mountain- 
eer. Ten centuries have since elapsed, new worlds have 
been discovered, new sciences developed, steam-engine 
and printing-press invented ; but no nobler system of 
education has since been devised and put in ox>eration, 
even under the broad cegis of the Western Republic* 

Alfred of Northumbria, as we have said, was educated 
here, was made faTniliar with the literature, laws, and 
customs known and practiced here, and hence he im- 
X>orted to England the groundwork of all that is best in 
her civilization, t From Ireland he borrowed the law of 



* Far his nuitarljeMaj on *'The Free Schools of Andent Iralaiid,**. a debt of Itatlqg 
Sntitnde \» doe to tlie late Fathor Bjme, of Toledo, Ohio. 

t Alfted wrote a poem, called his ittfMrory,!]! reoosnition of thehoq^italitiei extended tc 
him in Ixeland. I quote a few Tenea fhm ICaogan^s tnnalatlon of it : 

** I tntTded its flraitfol prorinces roond. 
And in fiwtrj one of the flre I foond. 
Alike in chnrcfa and in palace-hall. 
Abundant appard and food for all. 
Odd and rihrer I found, and money. 
Plenty of wheat and plenty of honey ; 
I found God^ people rich in pity. 
Found many a f eart and many a dty. 
I found strict mofala in age and youth, 
I found histflrians lecoiding truth,** etc 
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QfLvel,* the trial by jnryy|- ttie Faxliaineiit or .assembly 
of estates, the partitioii of the conntiy into fihiies.sor .^ 
comities' for administratiye purposes,:|: and, in.facf^ tha: 
superstructure of the whole Brehon code. An EngTish • 
writer has boasted that, had his country never done 
aught else for mankind than to give us the trial by juryi' 
this gift alone would earn for her the world's unceadng 
praise. How few, any more than he, know that the- 
Trial by Twelve was ^^an ancient custom qflrdand^^ — : " 
was mentioned as such by St. Patrick, who retained it^ • 
when revising the Brehon code 1 

It is an easy matter for any callow, heedless student 
nowadays to talk glibly of " the lazy monks," as the ste-.. . 
reotyped phrase runs ; but wise and learned men never 
&il to recognize the extent to which every later gen- 
eration is indebted to those grand, unseMsh workers, the 
monks of the middle ages, with whom veritably work 
was worship. To appreciate their labors, we must recol- 
lect what Euroi)e was down to the middle of ^the fifteenth ' 
century. All means of intercourse between nations were 
necessarily limited ; roads were few and unsafe, travel- 
ing conveyances rude and slow; navigation had not 
yet been revolutionized by the discovery of new conti- 

* The law of gavelt npon the death of a man owning a tpecifled amount of pmpwtj, oom- . 
pelled an equitable diBtribation of lands and chattels among bis famflj. It was the yni^ 
opposite of the later feudal English laws of entail and piimogenitnre, which invest the sld- 
esc male heir with the entire possessions of the family. Entail is designed to create nd 
foster an aristocracy, for which reason, as also for its inherent injasdce, the United States . 
abolished it, after winning their independence, and snbstitated the Irish law of gaTsL 

t **No scholar or Jurist will Tentore to say that trial by the jnry of twehre was knofWB to . 
the laws of any of the Greek islands. It cannot.be found among the laws of the Twehra 
Tables of Borne, nor is it in the Psndecto of Jnsdnian— a work which embodied the entln 
laws of the Boman empire. No featore of trial by twelre can be found in the institotioBa 
of the Visigoths, whose kings succeeded those of Borne in Italy, and who introdnoed 
through the south of Europe a new code of jurisprudence ; nor can it be traced in the laws 
of the Ostrogoths, who swarmed about the Baltic ; nor, least of all, amongst the f stm— 
of the Saxons, the most ferocious and llliterato of the bart>srlans of ancient Europe.**^ 

VOOVXT. 

X Ireland was divided into one hundred and eighty-four teoMt, ooixesponding substinfliUy 
with the present «• baioniea.** 
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nents ; learning was tinayoidably confined to ecclesiastics, 
scribes, and a few nobles, for printing, wMcli diffused 
all knowledge so quickly and snccessfoUy, was yet an 
art unknown. "Every architect and scholar knows," 
says Mooney, "that these monks were the workmen of 
Europe for five hundred years ; they were the architects, 
the masons, the carpenters, the plumbers, smiths, glass- 
makers, sculptors, painters. A great many societies of 
these holy men joined together for the purpose of erect- 
ing churches and bridges, from motives of pure charity 
to others, in obedience to a strong religious feeling. Of 
course this is incredible to the great mass of vulgarity 
who continue to call the monks ^ lazy,' in defiiance of 
the literary and scientific monuments they have left be- 
hind. But scholars know that the stone bridges and 
churches through Europe, which were erected before the 
tenth century, were all built by the hands and under 
the direction exclusively of the monks." Besides, they 
were the teachers of youth, the guardians of the widow, 
the orphan, and the poor ; they protected and guided 
travelers, tended and relieved the sick, translated, copied, 
and multiplied manuscripts, preached the gospel, fos- 
tered art and literature ; — ^in a word, performed every 
humane and humanizing duty. Be it remembered that 
in the ages here spoken of Protestants themselves main- 
tain that the Church was at its purest and its best ; con- 
sequently even non-Catholics will not accuse me of color- 
iQg the historical picture to suit any latent theological 
design. 

Come we now to the Irish monks in particular, and 
briefiy sum up what they accomplished. They evangel- 
ized Euroi)e, carrying civilization to x>6oples on whom 
not all the elegance of Athens nor the prowess of Borne 
could ever make a permanent impression. In addition 
to the multitudes from all lands whom they instructed 
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in Irelaiid, they themselves went out singly or. in cgmr, 
panies, and the record of their missionary zeal isMinefr 
foceably carven on the breast of Western Enrope.- In 
663* Columbkille founded lona, the fount of Scottish 
dvilization. Next came Lindisfame, in northern Eng- 
land ; whUe Diumha and KiUach, in Mercia and the Mid- 
lands, made war on Saxon barbarism. The lamx>s that 
illuminated Britain were lighted in the north long before 
Augustine set foot in Kent. Columbanus, crossing Into 
Ghtul, founded Luxeuil, and passing thence to Lorn- 
bardy,. Bobbio sprang up beneath his ardor. His com- 
X)anion, St. GkQl, gave his name to an abbey, afterward 
a town, finally a canton, of Switzerland. Itatisbon was 
another great missionary center raised by the same en-, 
thusiasm. Each of those institutions became, in tum^ 
the parent of a hundred others— for, as soon as one 
monastery was filled, a detachment of twelve was sent out 
to establish a new branch ; and thus was the impulse 
sent, wave by wave, "from the Atlantic to the Euxine, 
from the Arctic to the Mediterranean.' ' 

The oldest universities in Europe are those of Paiis^ 
Pavia, and Oxford — the first two of which were estab- 
lished by Irishmen under the patronage of Charlemagne, 
the third by an Irishman under the patronage of Alfred. 
At the head of Paris and Pavia stood Clemens ajjj^d Albi- 
nus ; the comer-stone of Oxford was laid under the guid- 
ance of John Scotus Erigena (Irish John), a man marvel- 
ously skilled in all the learning of his time. Another 
Irishman, Virgilius (O' Parrel), wrote a famous treatise on 
natural science and astronomy, in which he boldly main- 
tained the theory of the sphericity of the earth and the 
existence. of the antipodes, centuries before Cox>emicu8 
gave to the world the outlines of that planetary system 
which now bears his name. It would be an endless labor 
to enumerate in detail the names of the Irish missiona- 
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lies who in those ages dissipated the intellectual and 
moral darkness hanging, like a mephitic vapor, over 
Earox>e. In brief, they had thirteen monasteries in Scolr- 
land, twelve in England, twelve in Armoric Gkinl, sixteen 
in Bavaria, eleven in Burgundy, ten in Alsatia, nine in 
Belgium, seven in Lotharingia, seven in other parts of 
Gaul, six in Italy, twenty-five in Bhetia, Helvetia, Sue- 
via, Thuringia, and the left bank of the Ehine. In an 
address to O'ConneU (1844) the GFermans thus gracefully 
acknowledged their indebtedness to Ireland : 

^'We never can forget to look upon yoar beloved coantry as oar 
mother in religion, that already at the remotest periods of the Christian 
era sent forth her spiritnal sons to rescue our Pagan ancestors from idol- 
atry," etc. 

More notable still is the fact that these Irish scholars 
were called upon to revive theology and the Latin tongue 
in Borne itself ! In the Breviary of Paris we read : ** She 
[Home] sent to Ireland for learned men to expound to 
herself and her people the canticles of the holy law, 
which the Irish had almost by heart.'' Finally, it is 
now held by eminent historical critics and investigators 
that these Irish monks originaiedy as they are conceded 
to have improved and developed, the sublime order of 
architecture known as "Gothic," but which did not re- 
ceive that name before the sixteenth century. Cormac's 
Chapel on the Bock of Cashel, in Ireland, is the oldest 
specimen of the true pointed-arch style of architecture in 
Europe ; it was erected in the year 880, and after it was 
modeled St. Peter's Church at Oxford. Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, the first complete English structure in the x)ointed- 
arch style, was fashioned after Holy Cross Abbey in 
Limerick. The grand church of Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle was buUt by Irish monks from the Abbey of St. 
Gall, who attached to the edifice a Bound Tower — the 
only OTie an the continent. The finest specimen of old 
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?; f 5 Gothic ^' arcMtectuie ini OPortogal is tlie chtrch. at ~Ba- 
tallia; it, too, was built by an IrishmaiL' WeU-imiglit 
• that learned Englishman, Dr. Mflner, ask : j t-vM^i. 






' ''Who, sir, were the laminaries of the western world when theNSon of 
jKnence had ahnost set on ns ? Who were the instmctors of nations 
daring four whole centuries, but the Irish ? To them you are vnMxMfor 
the preservation of the Bible, the Mfthen, and the daasiea — ^in short, of tEe 
means by which yoa yourselves have acquired whaterer literature yoa 
possess."* 

, Yet Mr. Fronde glibly asserts that the Irish never had 
any architecture of their own, and, moreover, " robbed of 
its grace'' that whicb was generously imported to them 
from England. A suggestive commentary on this fiction 
is the fact that, when England recently undertook to 
build herself a magnificent Parliament House, she came 
to Ireland for an architect (Barry) to plan it, and a 
painter (Maclise) to adorn it. 

* noma hostile •oBroe-Hiaiiifll7,£fiii3Mr'«ira9asiiM, Oct, 1^ 
tion: ** It ahooM be lememberedtliat the lUdi wen flMflnt to Impress 1^^ 
of the north the neoessUy of popular «diieat]oii« the pricelesa impoctaiioo of fhe paUle 
scbooL** 
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Ibklakd Dbsolatsd Aim Distbaoted bt Sgahdzhatiak PnuLTBS— a 
" Pbotbacted Stbugglb skdiko in thb DjfitrfKucTiOK OF T&B ViKnro 

POWSB. 

** Cones dAiker Uum Ben Heder Uglit upon the cnten sUiTe 
Who prefers the life of traitor to the gloiy of the icrare t 
SVeedom^ guerdon now swaits yon, or s destfa^j of dudnr— 
Trample down the dark oppressor whOe one spaik of Bfe lenudns! ** 

'N the midst of the domestic tranquillity and mis- 
sionaiy energy jnst described, Ireland was fated 
to nndergo a fiery ordeal from the irmptions ot 
those Scandinavian pirates who, toward the middle of 
the ninth centnry, astonished and alarmed the continent. 
These fierce sea-rovers, commonly known as Norsemen 
or Normans, seem to have been the first maritime x>eo- 
ple to recognize the advantage of a prominent keel in 
making seaworthy shixxs, and their galleys were in con- 
sequence long and firm, with sharp lines and a clond of 
saiL Swooping down from their cold north^n Justnesses 
the ferocious adventurers made sudden descents on 
every exposed coa^ plundering and massacring the in- 
habitants, and were off to sea again, to repeat the same 
violence elsewhere, before any organized resistance could 
be made to their lightning onset.* 

A fearless and daring, though cruel, race were those 
mail-clad warriors, whose raven banner affiri^ted Eu- 

* Vma s blognphlcal sketch hf Jon A ^]atslin we learn that the famous Danish sculp- 
tor Thorwaldsen was lemotely descended ttom the dsnghterof an Irish chleftatn who nuur- 
lied one of the stahrazt VOdnfs. 

189 
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' rope as a scourge imtil in every litany of the time "was 
incorporated tlie petition : A/urorelfbrmanorumf libera . 

* noSf Domine ! * Observing none of the usual conditions 
of warfare, they respected neither sex, age, nor condition ; 
gave no quarter, and made it their especial care to de- 
stroy every vestige of literature they could reach. They 
pillaged Hamburg, and penetrated far into Germany. 

• They sacked London, and gave a new race of kings to 
England. They founded a kingdom in the heart of Gkiul, '- \ 

' whence a second time they vanquished Britain, and gave 
to it a new dynasty in the person of William of Nor- 
mandy. Ireland alone, among all the western nations, 
sternly and steadily repelled them, finally shattered 
their power, and thereby transferred the scepter of the 
sea to the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

When, in their usual business-like fashion, the pirates 
b^gan to ravage the Irish coasts, and, growing more 
audacious, to settle down in colonies near the maritime 
verge, there began a series of isolated though bloody 
duels, in which every Irish chieftain undertook to defend 
his own slice of territory from invasion — a ruinous x>ol- 
icy, which protracted the conflict for more thain two 
hundred years, with scarcely a single interval of repose. 
This reflection brings us to what was the radical weak- 
ness of the old Irish Constitution— its decentralizing ten- 
dency. It was literally too democratic for the times in 
which it flourished. Under it the qountry was divided 
into five provincial kingdoms, ruled by elective sove- 
reigns of their own choice ; and one of the five, with the 
title of Ardrighy exercised a sort of federal jurisdiction 
over the whole island. In theory the Ardrigh was arbi- 
ter of all important disputes and custodian of the com- 
mon interests ; but in practice his functions were too 

• **From the fory of tbe Hbrthmen, Lord, delifw w I ** 
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•often overlooked and direct appeals made to th^ arbitra- 
ment of the strong hand, .which he had not the power to 
prevent. The nation was always nnited enough, bnt its 
strength was seldom consolidated or centraj^zed. This 
simple distinction sweeps away three-f onrths of the cant 
and rubbish spoken about "Irish disunion/' True, 
they did not solve the problem of harmonizing the full- 
est degree of local self-government with a powerful cen- 
tral authority ; yet, before ridiculing their faUure, we 
might recollect that the same problem shook these 
United States to their center with the troad of armed 
legions not a score of years gone by. 

Of the * innumerable battles fought with the Danes 
prior to Clontar^ one deserves special prominence, inas- 
much as it proves that even in the tenth century Ireland 
fitted out a fleet which vanquished the Vikings on their 
own domain — ^the sea. Sorely harassed by the Irish tribes 
under OaUachan, the Danish leader, Sitric, made propo- 
sals for peace, and by x>erfidious breach of faith seized 
the Irish leader. He then retreated to Dundalk, where 
his ships lay, and, being pursued by the Irish army, 
took refuge aboard his vessels. Before he could sail, 
the Munster fleet appeared in the harbor, and the rival 
navies grappled in one of the most sanguinary combats 
on record. The Celtic commander being slain, the fight 
was progressing in favor of the Norsemen, under their 
gigantic leaders, the brothers Sitric, Tor, and Magnus, 
when suddenly from the opposing ranks sprang three 
Irish chieftains — Fingal, Connal, and Leagha — who, 
grasping the Danish brothers in their arms, sprang with 
them into the sea and found a single grave. Reanimated 
by this heroic feat, the Irish redoubled the vigor of their 
assault imtil not a solitary follower of Sitric was left to 
mourn his defeat. Wherein should Salamis take the 
palm from Dundalk f 
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-iriPass we now to the yeax lOOliiwMch isaw-Biian olytlie 
^Tribute (Bbroimlie) proclaimed Jirdiigh of Xrelahd^^n/He 
.repaired the ravages of war, restored the publicToads, \- | 
and established so vigilant a police system that a beau- 
tifol, gem-clad maiden is said to have passed, unattended 
and xmgnarded, from end to end of the island without 
molestation.'* Encouraged by their easy triumph in Eng- -^ 
land, the Danes now b^gan to muster for a final effort to 
subjugate Ireland. The whole Scandinavian race, from 
Anglesey and Man northward to Norway, sent in its \ 
contingents to swell the force of Sigord, famous Earl of 
Orkney, and the prize was thought secure, especially as 
Brian's brother-in-law was in traitorous communication 
with the enemy. - But for once the central authority in 
Ireland was held by a man capable of utilizing it. See- 
ing that a supreme effort would be required, Brian rallied 
the tributary chieftains under a single standard, and 
shoulder to shoulder they charged at Clontarf — 

*' For red yengeance on the spofler, whom the blazing temples trace ' 
For the honor of our maidens and the glory of our race." 

The battle of Clontarf was fought on Gfood Friday, 
1014^ and so pitilessly was the invader there scourged 
that his reign of terror was ended, although his power 
was not completely annihilated in Ireland for nearly a 
centnry later. One result of the encounter, as has been 
already stated, was to transfer the scepter of naval 
supremacy to the nations bordering on the Mediterja- 
nean ; and for this alone, if for no other reason, Clontaif 
deserves to be reckoned among the decisive battles of 
history. 

Ireland, though victorious, was well-nigh exhausted. 
The incessant warfare of two and a half centuries had 

• On which alteged faiddent Xoom wroCa the chimdng Ijilc, **Bleh and mn wen tbm 
■he won.** 
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necessarily left its imprint deep npon her breast. Col- 
lies, monasteries, libraries bad been sacked and bnmed, 
^commerce and industry interrupted, and (at the mini- 
mum estimate of six thousand x>^r annum) one and a 
half million Irishmen must have perished during this 
destructiye conflict. To add to the evils of the situation, 
. Brian had fallen in the hour of his triumph, leaving the 
sovereignty to become a bone of contention among a 
swarm of selfish aspirants. Nevertheless, the members 
of learned professions emerged from their hiding-places 
and labored so diligently that, despite the demoraliza- 
tion of war and internal dissension, the nation b^gan to 
reassume its scholastic position. What was the condi- 
tion of England at the timet Let her own annalist, 
William of Malmesbury (quoted by Dr. Milner), ancrwer : 

^' A few years before the Nonnan Conquest [of England] the clergy 
conld hardly stammer through the service of the Church, and he who 
knew the rules of grammar was viewed as a prodigy." 

Bemember that at the epoch here mentioned, even 
more than at the present day, the highest culture of a 
nation was gauged by the attainments of its deigy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE AJNTaiiO-NOBHAN HT^ASIOK. 

EEenbt thb Second's Mission of "Civiijzation," Its Ethxob and 

Instbuments. 

... • ..... ^ 

** If there be in the amuds of the human race a transaction of deeper and more mebmcho|f 
depravity than the conqaeat of Ireland by Heoxy IL, it has not fkllen under my notice.** — 
President John Qunror AstAxs. 

[DT only was Britain evangelized and civilized by 
Irish missionaries, but ^'the Saxons received, in 
the sixth centnry, their Hteratnre and the very 
form of their letters &om the Hibernians," as Bede, 
Camden, and a host of old British writers attest ; but of 
course no modem Briton with a proper consciousness of 
his own greatness will make any such acknowledgment ; 
he would rather devour his own head. How did Eng- 
land repay the benefits thus conferred } The American 
author Paulding gives a concise reply: ^^ England first 
denied Irishmen the means of improvement, and then 
insulted them with the imputation of barbarism." For 
more than six hundred years every English statute re- 
lating to literature or education in Ireland made both 
the one and the other a contraband article. Bather a 
curious plan for civilizing a nation on which Euroi)e 
in grateful admiration had bestowed the title ^^ Isle of 
Scholars"! 

But does not Mr. Fronde assert that the Anglo-Nor- 
mans came to Ireland with the sole desire of ^^extend- 
ing the forms of English liberty—her trials by jury, her 
144 
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local courts, her parliaments— -to a people essentially 
nnfit for them'' { Gabble and rubbish. That the Irish 
were then constitutionally unfit to accept the Norman 
yoke, as that they have ever since been unable to ap* 
predate the blessings of English legislation, I concede. 
Small blame to them for their unfitness ; for forms of 
liberty in this connection can be mentioned only as a 
grim satire. The English could not give what they them- 
selves had not. At the very time of which Fronde here 
sx>eaks, and for ages after, the English were bought and 
sold like cattle in open market, four oxen being the 
average price of an Englishman ; * the country was gov- 
erned by baron law ; the edict of the king was paxa- 
mount; and even tiie trial by jury, originally trans- 
planted from Ireland by Alfred, was suspended. After 
the Norman conqnest, the first assembly known as a 
Parliament in England was held in the year 1300. As 
late as 1844 Lord Brougham pronpunced the laws of 
England to be ^^ the greatest gathering of fraud, villainy, 
rubbish, and absurdity that ever the world heard of" — 
and England, mind you, had been making progress since 
1172 1 Mr. Froude, however, is resolute to maintain that 
the English were not led to Ireland solely by their keen 
scent for plunder ; so he endows his pirates with all the 
graces of an angelic host. 

Nobody pretends that the Irish in that age were per- 
fect. They had been engaged for nigh three centuries 
in an incessant warfare, throngh which morals and re- 
ligion had necessarily suffered, and this d^eneracy was 
the more conspicuous by reason of Ireland's previous 
pre-eminence. But the conscience of the nation was be- 



• Thli we hare on th« anthority of an Xngliah hlitofian, Wada, who adds: **OoiitaflM|y 
wu added to oppreeelon, and the nnfortnnate natlTee were ledneed to inch a etate of iw- 
▼mtjr, meannesa, and porerty, thaiforagn (h$ EltgUA nam4 bteamiaUrm qf nprwMl.*' 
What admirable **ronna of llbertj** to impoee npoo a nelfl^hor I 
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gmning to reassert itself, inproof of wMch iiiay^l)e ineii*^ - 
tioned the &uitthat at tlie Synod of Eells (1162) Isdmbiiy; 
usury, ooncubinage, and other abuses were formally con- 
demned. Prominent among those deserving to come' 
nnder the ban some years later, was Dermot MacMnr- 
rongh, provincial king of Leiiister, who had abducted the 
wife of O'Bonark, prince of Breffni. The offense was 
discussed at a national council, and ^^ unbridled" though • 
the ^^licentiousness" of the people was (according to 
Fronde and Oambrensis), this council decided that IDer-' 
mot was unworthy to longer exercise civil authority, and 
sentenced him to be deposed. 

With the prompt instinct of a profligate, MacMur- 
rough fled to lay his grievance at the feet of his co-liber- 
tine,* Henry IL of England. The latter, having on hand 
as much as he was able to attend to at the time, could 
only give Dermot permission to raise recruits. By dili- 
gent efforts and magnificent promises the outcast in- 
duced Strongbow to muster a little band of adventurers 
to accompany him. Landing in Ireland, a force suffi- 
cient to annihilate them was quickly under arms ; but by 
a pretense of abject sorrow and contrition Dennot man- 
aged to secure forgiveness, and was reinstated over a 
portion of Wexford. During the winter he secretly 
carried on n^otiations, and in May, 1169, another con- 
tingent came to hJTn from Wales. They laid siege to 
Wexford town and were three times repulsed, when the 
little garrison capitulated by the advice of the clergy, 
who were anxious to stay the effusion of blood. Tlds 
trifling success gave prestige to MacMurrough and his 
auxiliaries; but the affair caused little excitement or 
alarm throughout the country, the presence of the ad- 
venturers being looked upon as a mere transient phase 



• This dTfUcer, of fngnnt mflmoiy, Mdueed tbe woman who wm beCroChad to Us owb 
tonBlchard. Nice atamp of a sum JU wit to tetdi tbe Tn CommandiiMali I 
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^f ' lobal 'warfare/ * When Siax)iigbow dame, however, m 
the. dEoUowing year, and captnred Waterford, matters 
assumed a graver aspect, and the Ardrigh, Roderick 
O'Connor, led an army into Leinster. MacMorrongh 
and his allies by a rapid march reached Dublin; but, 
finding the citizens prepared to resist, proposed a par- 
* ley. » A deputation led by the clergy, and eager to pre- 
vent bloodshed, met the besiegers in their camp, and 
while everybody sat awaiting the result, a thousand 
picked men succeeded in surprising the city, giving it 
oveir to slaughter, pillage, and outrage. With the capi- 
tal thus treacherously secured, Strongbow had now a 
firm f ootiQg ; yet the comparatively small number of his 
followers, added to the fact that his triumph was re- 
garded as a purely local afiair, lulled the other provinces 
into such a false sense of security that when St. Law- 
rence O' Toole (now fully awake to the character of the 
foe) sought to unite the Irish chieftains in a single reso- 
lute effort to expel him, the patriotic prelate failed — 
merely inducing Roderick O'Connor to make a bootless 
advance against the intrenched capital. 

Meantime Henry XL, who had long yearned to acquire 
the mastery of Ireland, grew alarmed lest his vassal, 
Strongbow, should assume an independent sovereignty 
(which the latter might claim through his marriage with 
MacMurrough's daughter). The consequence was, that 
in 1172 Henry arrived with four thousand five hundred 
men, and exhibited a papal bull investing him with the 
sovereignty of Ireland. This document, alleged to have 
been given by Adrian IV. — ^the only Englishman that 
ever wore the Roman tiara— is a grievous stumbling- 
block to some people, and countless are the controver- 
sies based ux>on it. There is little practical value in 
such discussions, whether the bull was forged, as some 
say, or genuine, as is commonly conceded. Had Henry 
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bronglit a sMpload of aachbnlls, and eyeryrone-of^fhem '^ 
authentic, they wonld not have improved his. title one 
jot, and wonld have no more essential bearing on rthe 
case to-day than so many military orders signed by Jif- 
lins Csesar. No document can sanctify injustice or vin- 
dicate deliberate fraud. Above and beyond all traffickr 
ing x>a^chments rest the inalienable ri^ts of maTiklndi 
It is an amusing fact that this bull of Adrian is the one 
solitary papal utterance for which the English people 
profess gratitude and respect.^ They hoot and howl 
at Home, yet they would be ineffably thankful if Borne 
engaged in the holy and wholesome work of forcing 
loyalty down the Irish throat. It is to be regretted that 
the Irish clergy (who of course were an influential class) 
took no decisive and resolute stand against Henry's 
impudent claim. A large portion of them, deceived by 
the bull and desirous of 'peaxie at almost any jnice, ad- 
vised the recognition of Henry's authority, which, be it 
remembered, was claimed to be a merely titular sever 
reignty. Acting on this advice, Roderick 0* Connor 
signed a treaty defining their mutual relations, and ex- 
pressly stipulating that the English monarch should 
occupy only the i)osition of feudal suzerain in Ireland. 
Every subsequent act of English aggression was a viola- 
tion of that first solemn compact. 

Having gained a somewhat slippery footing, the saintly 
Henry began to execute his ^^ mission." He had come 
to teach the ten commandments — so say his apologists — 
and he did it after his own x)eculiar fashion by breaking 
every one of them 1 In his train were a number of needy 
barons, apt disciples of so brilliant a master, among 
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* Froade Ukjt that the Pope at thst time claimed temporal sorerelgnty ofer all UUmdi. 
Bat what la the nae of beating around the boah ao peraiatently in qoeat of a ttUe that nevar 
ezifltedf Sappoeing that Adrian had a right to tranafer Ireland to Hemy n^ ma Bot tlM 
boll of ezoommnnication against Elizabeth equally aathoritatiTe, abaolflog all bar wtjecta 
Ikom their alleglanoef If one waa worth a atraw, aoVaa the other. 
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.whom he proceeded to : paxcel out the entire island in 
royal grants. The majority of the recipients, of course, 
never even saw a rood of the land so boxinteously lav- 
ished on them. But what matter ? , The royal donor 
■ merely desired to impress npon those wicked Irish a 
' sensb of respect for law and 'pToperty 1 He gave away 
,the entire kingdom of Meath (800,000 acres) to De Lacy. 
The rightful occupant, O'Buarc, demanding redress, was 
invited to meet the Norman claimant in a conference at 
TPara. They met, and a lrinfimfl.Ti of De Lacy made him- 
self arbiter of the case by assassinating the Irish chief, 
whose nature was too noble to dread or suspect so das- 
tardly a crime. 

Leaving a large contingent of his followers to seize on 
whatever portions of Leinster they could hold, and there 
breed ruin and dissension for ages, Henry returned 
home. Is it not evident, somebody will ask, that the 
Irish were a weak, factious, and turbulent herd, when 
they allowed themselves to be conquered by a few thou- 
sand adventurers? Well, Actions and near-sighted 
they certainly were ; but there was no conqUfCsty often 
though the term is employed. It was the &shion of 
every province, sometimes of every tribe, to fight its own 
battles. MacMurrough and most of his people were 
allied with a foreign contingent ; only the authority of 
the Ardrigh was plainly jeopardized ; so English procla- 
mations were laughed at outside the Pale* for nearly 
four hundred years. Says Sir John Davies : 

** Henry departed out of IreUnd without striking one blow, or build- 
ing one castle, or planting one garrison among the Irish ; neither left 
behind him one true subject more than those he found there at his first 
coming over, which were only the English adventurers spoken of before, 

* The Pale at lint embnoed a aendckde of ■eren eovntiea la Leinater. It afterward 
dwindled away to four, alwaya retaining the CKplUl ; and beyond tkia belt Anglo-Konnaa 
motbority did not extend nntil the time fd Heaiy VnL 
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who had gained fome' port towns in Ldnster and Mnnster,- ind-piiii- ' 
•Mted aoma scopea of land thereunto adjoining.'' 'Vr -h^'>» 

4 • B ■ a 

What the reendt woidd have been, had the Anglo-N^^ 
man invasion been decisively repelled at the outset, it.js. . 
vain now to conjecture or speculate on. But this much 
is certain : Ireland's independence would have mateiialLy; ' 
altered the face of European history, would have checked 
British arrogance and aggression, and would have given 
to human annals a chapter of splendid achievements bow 
unwritten. 
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CHAPTER YL 

THE ERA OF THE PALE. 

Fbogbbss, Eztekt, Ain> Chabactsb of Englibh OoKqtnEsr 

Ibelakd FBOH 1170 TO ItS&i. 
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Adveniu kotiem mUma mutarUatl 



BOM the reign of Henry IL to that of Heniy 
VULL (1170-1634), a period of more than three 
and a half centuries, the English occupation 
of Ireland was confined to the semicircle of the Pale 
in Leinster, with occasional x>ossession of some waJled 
cities in the south; yet during all this interval they 
bated not a jot of their insolent pretensions. Never 
holding more than an eighth of the island, they claimed 
to be the owners of it de jure from sea to sea, and bank- 
rupt kings in London awarded princely domains outside 
the Pale to retainers who never dared pluck blade of 
grass on the fields to which ^^ title" was so easily pro- 
cured. The whole land was confiscated in law centuries 
before it was won or even traveled over. 

The barons who had settled in Leinster were a class of 
reckless broilers and sx)oilers, but fearless and of martial 
habit. Through their attempt to naturalize the feudal 
system on a soil completely unsuited to it, a prolific 
source of discord and turbulence was intruded upon the 
national life. An Irish clansman was &r less docile and 
less easily imx)osed on than an English serf ; hence the 
adventurers were quick to discover that by fomenting 
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dissenfiion and keeping the country in perpetnal agilx 
tion, they conld ahirk tlie payment of feudal fines, trib-^ 
ntes, and forfeitnres to their liege in London ; and thua^ .; 
nnder the rarions influences of political sympathy, fam- . ' 
ily ties, or personal ambition, they began to array them- 
selves with the Irish septs agaanat one another or against 
England. The jealonsiea and petty squabbles of the ii&- ~ 
Hve chiefs afforded ample scojie for proring the value of . 
this astute though treacherous policy. It passed into.a" 
proverb that the Anglo-Xormans became "more Irish 
than the Irish themselves ; " which, taMng Irish as the' ' 
equivalent of arUi-MiffUsh, was often the case ; for (as. 
Thierryremarks)they sometimes became asiTn/poveritheS 
as the Irish themselves. But, as a rule, the Anglo^Noi^t, 
man nobles found their profit in carrying out the behests 
of England, and only when their own corns were laA^iy 
trodden on did they combine forces with the Gelt. -; ' " •' 
UeanwhUe every year brought over a fresh swatia of.' 
rapacious soldiers of f ortime, with royal patents in hajixL - 
granting them large slices of Insh t^ritory in payment, 
of service done. An endless series 'of raids, plots, mas- 
sacres, and spasmodic campaigns attested their eager-- 
ness to plunder and possess the whole island. ' Their 
occupation of Leinster had abolished the office and 
authority of the Ardrigh or Eing-paramonnt ; * ocmse- 
quently there was no central power to subdue and chas- 
tise them. Yet so stoutly did the separate Irish ehiefs- 
maintain themselves during the era here spoken of, thsit 
every new effort to widen the boundaries of the Pale re- 
coiled on those within it, until, in the reign of Henry YL 
(1480), all the English settlers— those in Dul^lin alone ex- 

•Bodttiek O'Conmr'i lut nwInU iwid ww ttkan *t niiriM,fa llTl,wlMn hi Mt 
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cepted— paid ammal tribute to the Celtic cMeftains neax 
them for protection. In any year of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Irish, had they so wished, might have extir- 
pated the whole Sassenach brood by a single concentrated 
blow ; but they seem to have viewed the game as i)Osi- 
tively not worth the chasing. Every clan guarded its 
own territory, leaving its neighbors to do the same. 

The history of these three and a half centuries is in 
nowise very notable, except for the evidence it affords 
of England's unchanging animus. Before she had yet 
subdued a tenth of the country, she had every acre 
of it confijscated on pax)er, and had proclaimed every 
Irishman to be literally an alien and an outlaw in his 
own home. The Attorney-General of James I. candidly 
avows the purpose of his predecessors totally to "root 
out the Irish." Of historical facts to verify his avowal 
there is no lack. 

Henry n. handed over the management of the island « 
to his son John, a cruel, capricious, and profligate scamp, 
who succeeded in quickly arousing a first-class insurrec- 
tion, which as quickly subsided after his departure. 
John's successor on the English throne, Henry HI., con- 
vened Irish Parliaments in 1358 and 1269 ; from which 
fact it apx)ears that the Anglo-Irish had a domestic legis- 
lature as early as England had hers — it either assembly 
deserved the name. In the reign of Edward I. many of 
the Irish leaders, wearied of incessant strife, offered the 
king eight thousand marks on condition that a uniform 
system of law and administration should be applied to 
the whole country. The Palesmen vehemently oppooed 
and defeated the concession, knowing that it would 
greatly abridge their own -powers and privileges. At the 
Parliament held in Kilkenny, in 1S09, the murder of an 
Irishman or the violation of an Irishwoman was de- 
clared to be a not punishable offense under English law. 
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A few ye^re later Robert Brace, of Scotland, thrashed ' 
the English at Bannockbum. Hia brother^ Edwarfl,- ■ 
came to Ireland, and was crowned king at Bnndalk.." 
After gaining some signal triumphs he found hia army 
in a wretched plight through scarcity of provisions, and 
in his impatience staked and lost ev^ything on the issae 
of a pitched battle under disastrous auspices, instead of 
waiting for the help which his brother Robert waa bring- ; 
ing from Scotland. Lionel, second son of Edward UL, 
was apx>ointed Lord Deputy In 1361, and during his term , 
were passed the famous Statutes of Kilkenny (1367), 
which prohibited all intercourse between the 'P^eb'^'h 
and " the Irish enemie " under pain of high treason. - -' 

In the last decade of the fourteenth century Richard 
n. embarked for Ireland "with all the forces he could 
collect throughout his kingdom from sea to sea," re- 
solved to make an end of Irish contumacy forerer. Ho 
^ inveigled MacMurrongh into a curious treaty, stipulating 
that the latter should quit Leinster before a spedfied 
dat^ surrendering all his tribe-lands to the F-ng liwh ; in 
compensation for which removal he should ^ve full 
license to seize and hold any territory belonging to an 
Irish sept elsewhere that he could grasp at the sword's ' 
point 1 When the appoLuted day arrived, MacMurrongh, 
as IF aiuddus to redeem the stained escutcheon of his 
line, broke the compact and defied Richard.* The lat- 
ter, to chastise this breach of a league which was cer- 
tainly more honored in the breach than the obserronoe, 
led his axmj against the offender. . MaoMnrrough, how- 
ever, with only three' thousand men, so harried the in- 
vaders that they were glad to fall back upon Bnblin — 
and the Leinster men kept their lands. 

In the time of Henry V. an appeal was made to the 

• n* ODe •at* luUnco od ncoid wbanlii ta AsgMiiih tnUj wi 
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Pope, bagging Jiim to exconmmiucate the rebelly Irish; 
and within the Pale it was taught by English priests that 
the killing of an Irishman was ^o sin. The application 
to Rome was not successful ; probably Donald O'NeQl's 
letter (quoted a little further on) was not yet forgotten. 

At the Parliament of the Little Pale (Trim, 1463) it was 
enacted that all x)ersons suspected of going or coming to 
rob or steal, by day'or night, having no English person 
in their company, might be summarily put to death ; and 
a handsome price was set Jipon the head of such sus- 
pects. It was also enacted that every Irish person with- 
in the Pale should take an English name and wear 
English appareL 

The condition of the country in Henry VJJL's tune may 
be illustrated by one or two incidents. The O' Ndll wrote 

to the O'DonneU : " Send me tribute^ or else J*^ The 

answer was : " / owe you no tribute^ arid if ^." These 

pithy missives resulted in war. . . The Earl of Eil- 
dare was accused in London of having burned the church 
of CasheL "True,*' was his defense ; "but I thought 
the Archbishop was inside of it 1 " " All Ireland cannot 
govern this Earl," said his accusers. "Then this Earl 
shall govern all Ireland," replied Henry, and forthwith 
made him Deputy. . . The native Lish were foolish 
and factious enough to frequently espouse the quarrels 
of the Anglo-Norman nobles, and the thanks they got 
for it is admirably illustrated in Lord Gormanstown's 
prox)osal to the Earl of Eoldare after their hard-won vic- 
tory at the battle of Knocktow. " We have slaughtered 
our enemies," said he ; " but to complete the good deed 
we should proceed yet further and cut the throats of 
those Irish of our own party^ . . In this reign was 
passed Poyning's Act shackling the Dublin Parliament.* 

• 8m Ohi^ter ZUL, Pirt Seeoiid. 
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In closmg, J shall reproduce a soinewliat lenglihy'but 
intensely interesting docnment, bearing date A.D'. 1316,^ 
and containing a right sturdy Declaration of Independ- 
ence. ' It is the letter* of Donald O'Neill, King of Ul- 
ster, to Pope John XXLi., giving a concise and forcible 
description of English role in Ireland as known to the 
writer: 

To John, Popa—Danald O'Neyl, King of Uhter^ together toi£J^ ihs other 
jfrinees of that terrUory^ and the whole Irish people. 

Host Holt Fathbb: We transmit to yon some exact and candid 
particolars concerning the stato of our nation and the wrongs we suffer, 
and which our ancestors suffered from the kings of England and their 
agents, and from English barons bom in Ireland. After driving us by 
violence from our habitations, our fields, and our paternal inheritances, - 
and compelling us, in order to save our Uves, to make our abode in the 
mountains, marshes, woods, and caverns of the rocks, they incessantly 
harass us in these miserable retreats, to expel us from them and appro- 
priate to themselves the whole extent of our country. Hence, there has 
resulted an implacable enmity betwixt them and us; and it was a former 
Pope who originally placed us in this miserable condition. They had 
promised that Pope that they would fashion the people of Hibemia to 
good morals and give them good laws; so far from doing which, theff 
hone anmhUated all the written law* by which we were/ormerly governed. 
They have thus 'not only loft us without those laws, but, the better to 
accomplish our ruin, have established among us a detestable code, of 
which the following are specimens: 

It is a rule, in the king of England^s courts of justice in Ireland, 
that every man who is not of Irish extraction may institute a judicial 
process of any kind, and that a like power is denied to the Irish, whether 
clergy or laity. If, as too frequently happens, an Englishman murders 
an Irish clerk or layman, the assassin is neither punished corporallyi nor 
is he even amerced in a pecuniary fine ; but, on the contrary, the more 
considerable the murdered person was amongst us, the more his mur- 
derer is excused, honored, and rewarded by his countrymen, and thU 
eoen ly their rdigioue men and their hithope. No Irishman can dispose of 
his property on his death-bed; the English appropriate it to themselves. 
The rdigioue orders established in Ireland, which are situated within the 

* Tisnalsted from Thleny (ez Johtn. da Focdon. SBoUekroH,, p. 906, ed. H«an>e2. 
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BnglUh UrrUory^ are forlnddm toreonoe into their mcnaeteriee mm qf the 
Irish nation. 

The English who have dwelt among us for many years, and are styled 
^' men qf mixed raee^^^ are not for that less cruel to as than are the others. 
Sometimes they invite to their table the first men of our nation, and 
treacherously kill them in the midst of the banquet, or during their 
sleep. Thus it was that Thomas de Clare, having aUured to his house 
Brian the Red of Thomond, his brother-in-law, put him to death by 
surprise, after partaking of the holy communion with him^ the eame eon- 
eecrated Hoet being divided in two parts. These crimes appear to them 
honorable and praiseworthy ; and it is the belief of all their laymen and 
many of their churchmen that there is no more sin in killing an Irish- 
man than in killing a dog. Their monks say with assurance, that, after 
killing a man of our nation (which but too often happens), they should 
not think themselves bound to abstain from saying mass for a single 
day. As a proof of this,, the Cistercian Honks established at Granard, 
in the Diocese of Armagh, and those of the same order at Tnes (Innis, 
an island) in Ulster, are daily attacking us with arms, wounding anS 
killing the Irish, yet say their masses as usuaL Brother Simon, of the 
Order of Friars Ifinors, a relative of the Bishop of Coventry, has pub- 
licly preached that there is not the smallest harm in killing or robbing 
an Irishman. In short, they all maintain that it is allowable for them 
to take from us whatsoever they can of our lands and goods ; nor are 
their consciences at aU burdened in consequence, not even in the hour 
of their death. All these grievances, added to the difference of lan- 
guage and manners existing between them and us, preclude all hope of 
our ever preserving a peace or truce with them in this life; so great is 
in them the lust of dominion; so eager in us is the lawful and natu- 
ral desire of escaping from an intolerable bondage, and recovering the 
inheritance of our forefathers. We cherish in our "breasts an inveterate 
hatred^ produced ly lengthened recoUeetions of injustice^ by the murder qf our 
fathers^ brothers^ and kindred, and which will not be extinguished in our 
time nor in that of our sons. So that as long as we have life we will fight 
against them, without regret or remorse, in defense of our rights. We 
will n<fb cease to fight against and annoy them until the day when they 
themselves, for want of power, shall have ceased to do us harm, and the 
Supreme Judge shall have taken just vengeance on their crimes; which 
we firmly hope will sooner or later come to pass. Until then we will 
make war upon them unto death, to recover the independence which is 
our natural right; being compelled thereto by very necessity, and will- 
ing rather to face danger like brave men than to Umguish under insults. 
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CHAPTER YJL 
'the peud ut a kew phase. 

Rbigkb of Henby VIIL, Edwabd VL, AJsm Mabt Tudob— Teb Imub 
AssuHDira Ihtebztatiokal Pbofobtzonb fob thb fibbt tdcb. 

" Not A Chnreh mlaglonAiy, bat « Ohnreh predatoiy.**— MnaHSL. 

I T was in the time of Heniy VJJUL that the Anglo- 
Irish dnel first began to assnme international 
prox>ortions. From the domesticiation of Feudal- 
ism in England the nation's full power had always been 
laigely centralized in the person of the sovereign; his 
own x>ositiye, tenacious will combined with the progress 
of events to make Henry VJJLL the most absolute mon- 
arch that ever swayed scepter in that dominion. In its 
military aspect this centralization of jk) wer conferred an 
immense advantage, inasmuch as it enabled the ruler to 
concentrate his kingdom's entire strength on any chosen 
objective x>oint. How Ireland came to be singled out for 
the energetic and persistent attack thus rendered poJEud- 
ble, wet shall now see. 

Designed in. youth for the service of the Church, 
Henry received a more careful education than wacT usu- 
ally given to princes in those days, but by the death of 
his elder brother he became heir-apparent, and ascended 
the throne in 1609. He distinguished himself in the field 
of letters by writing a book to vindicate the Boman 
Catholic Church against the assaults of Luther, for which 
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labor he received the title *.,:".Defender of the Faith." 
He married Catherine, daughter of Philip of Spain, but 
after f onrteen years of wedded life grew tired of her, 
b^gan to develop "scruples,** and asked the. Pope to 
annul their marriage on account of an alleged irregular- 
ity. The royal Bluebeard was anxious to form another 
matrimonial alliance, and his "scruples" were encour- 
aged by Cardinal Wolsey, a prelate of boundless ambi- 
tion, who (according to Abb6 MacGeoghegan) aimed at 
making Henry's &ivor a stepping-stone to the Papacy. 
The decision of Bome was adverse to Henry's desire ; so 
he abruptly broke with the Pope and clasped hands with 
Martin Luther.f 

Having a pliant Parliament, Henry now procured the 
passage of an act making him supreme head of the Eng- 
lish Church, and a supplementary act making it treason 
to deny his supremacy. Finding the legislature docile, 
he proceeded to emphasize the meaning of "English lib- 
erties." He had borrowed large sums of money which 
he could not repay, and he quietly euchred his creditors 
by pushing a bill through Parliament canceling all his 
debts. To complete and crown his constitutional repute, 
he next carried a measure giving to his royal proclama- 
tions the force of Acts of Parliament 1 (Blackstone.) 
From that day forth his 'power was virtually irresponsi- 
ble and unchecked, and well might even Hume aver that 
"the Engh'sh in that age were so thoroughly subdued 
that, like Eastern slaves, they were inclined to admire 
even those acts of violence and tyranny which were exer- 
cised on themselves and at their own expense." . The 
English may have been a great "peaple then, with a sub- 



• Atttleitill letaiiied If hli woootmon, tM maj be teen ttaai the ffeoa of aiqrBritidi 
coin. 

t Such eompUmieiitafy epttheCf •• **G«niia& liog** and **BDgllihboer**liad pierioaaly 
ptfied between them. 
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but r can find no proof of it in the (graven readiness' "wim . 
which^the whole nation hecsime converted at the beck of ^ 
its Mormon master. The people accepted Protestaintisiii . 
without much protest ; they swung back to Komanism 
just as readily in company with Mary ; and their anchor-* 
age in the new position was not too firm to prevent th^ - 
from going off again at a tangent with Elizabeth. : --* 
' To resume : Henry wanted money, and the best oppor- 
txmity he saw for plunder was in the confiscation of the 
rich monasteries, of which there were upward of two 
dozen in every English and Irish county. He began im- 
partially at home, and there is this much to be said 
of him : he was the only English sovereign that ever 
put the two countries on an equal footing, inasmuch as he 
pillaged and scourged both alike without fear or &ivor. 
The Parliament had severe qualms of conscience about 
surrendering so much plate, money, lands, and valuable 
possessions into the privy purse of the king ; conse-^ 
quently a vigorous faction of reformers had to be pla- 
cated by a division of the si)oils. When the opposition 
adopted tactics of delay, Henry strode into the House, 
^^ and looking angrily from side to side, exclaimed: 'I 
hear that my bill will not pass ; but I will have it jpass, 
or I will have some of your heads 1 ' " As he was known 
to be a man of his word in such matters, the measure 
was soon upon his table awaiting the royal signature. 

Beligion by this time was at a pretty low ebb, yet 
enough spirit remained to drive the people here and 
there to insurrection. In the course of a few years sev- 
enty-two thousand of them were slaughtered for their 
recusancy, and the nation was ^ Opacified." Says the 
English Protestant writer, Cobbett : " The whole country 
presented the api>earance of a land recently invaded by 
barbarians. Nothing has ever yet come to supply the 
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place of what was thus destroyed*? V JWhatever opinion 
any non-Catholic may have of the monasteries or their 
occupants, this much is certain, namely, that they fos- 
tered art and education, cared for the indigent^ and 
solaced the sick. On being suppressed, their revenues 
went into the private purses of Henry and his sycophan- 
tic courtiers, and that was the end of their well-doing. 

Having exhausted England, the king and his counsel- 
ors now bethought them that Ireland afforded a prom- 
ising field for a reforming mission, with an abundaiice of 
fine monasteries to reward the labor. How to get at 
them was the problem ; for, ui)on inquiry being made, 
it was discovered from the Privy Council in Dublin, that 
^^ neither the EngUsh order, tongue, nor habit was used, 
nor the king's laws obeyed above twenty miles in com- 
pass.'!* This was in the year 1634 or 1585, and is not to 
be wondered at after the issue of the Geraldine rebellion. 
The Earl of Eoldare having, in his capacity of viceroy, 
displeased the king, was seized and flung into the Tower 
when he visited London. Thereui)on his son, " Silken'* 
Thomas, proceeded to wage hot war upon the Dublin 
garrison, and made himself so formidable that the new 
Deputy promised him protection and his father's release 
if he would lay down his arms. Now mark the perfidy 
and blasphemy which accompanied the rest of the trans- 
action. The Lord Deputy and the Gteraldine, " lest any 
treachery might be misdeemed, both received the Sa- 
crament openlie in campe [Henry yet believed in the 
Mass] as an infallible seale of the covenants and condi- 
tions."t " Silken " Thomas went to London, but instead 
of finding his father released, he was himself promptly 
manacled and jailed. At the same time, by secret in- 
structions, his five uncles were decoyed and bagged in 
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Irdand; aiid %e wh mx, i.were'lianged at TybxmDL^ <• 
Heniy desired to extirpate the tronblesome faimily:^ at : 
one stroke, but an in&nt boy survived who re-estab- 
lished it. Precisely how matters stood after the removal 
of the Geraldines, will be made more intelligible from 
another State paper of the same reign, which says : * 

«<And fyrst of all, to make his Grace onderstande, there byn more 
than Bixty countrys called regyons in Ireland, inhabited with the king's 
enemies; . • where reigneth more than sixty chief captaines that 
liveth only by the sworde and obeyefih to no other temporal persolif 
bat only to himself that is strong. And every of the said captaines 
maketh war and peace for himself^ and holdeth by sworde, and hath 
imperial! jurisdiction within his ., rome, and obeyeth to no other person 
English or Irish, except only to such persons as may subdue him by the 
sword.** 

A visibly chaotic and evil system was this, necessarily 
breeding domestic dissension and perennial warfare^; but 
it was just the system which England had zealonsly 
labored to promote and extend. When Henry, how- 
ever, prepared to sweep the land, the rival chieftains 
suddenly manifested a disi>osition to unite cordially 
against him in self-defense. Thereupon he changed his 
tactics and began to shower presents, titles, honors, and 
emoluments on every Irish leader who would consent to 
acknowledge his supremacy. Divide et impera. The 
venal little assembly in Dublin, miscalled a Parliament, 
passed whatever bills he submitted to it, and the fiat 
quickly went out for the sacking of monasteries. Some 
of the abbots, terrified at what had been done ui Eng- 
land, yielded at once, surrendering the property in fheir . 
charge and receiving pensions for life. Titles were 
transferred to the clergy of the new Tudor dispensation, 
and the rich abbey-lands parceled out to rai)acious lay- 
men. If Henry could not always squeeze the full value 
of the si>oiIs into his own coffers, he had the gratificatiuii 
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of feeling thatj at all events, he was : squaring accounts 
with the Pope. . So, daring the remainder of his reigni, 
, he sought to btiild np his "reforming" &ction in Ire- 
land, and won constant accessions to its strength by 
lavishly confirming to his own partisans whatever prop- 
erty they could wrench from thehr popish neighbors. 

EDWABDVL 

Upon Henry's death the crown fell to his son Edward, 
a feeble boy, who survived only six and a half yearis. 
His guardians carried out the usual x>olicy in Ireland, 
beginning with an act of base perfidy. O'Moore and 
O'Connor, chiefs of Leix and OflEally, having come in 
confiict with the Anglo-Irish colony, were invited to 
London to compose the difficulty, under solemn promise 
. of protection. Untaught by past warnings, they were 
credulous and foolhardy enough to walk into the trap, 
and paid forfeit to their folly by dying behind British 
prison-bars, while their lands were ravaged and ha- 
rassed. 

KABY TUDOR. 

Edward was succeeded in 1553 by his sister Mary, al- 
though (she did not attain the throne without opposition. 
She was a rigid Catholic, and was therefore antagonized 
by the Protestant faction, under the leadership of Cran- 
mer and Northumberland, who aimed at securing the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey. Mary, victorious over her 
rival, restored and legalized the faith which her sire had 
banished, and put upward of three hundred persons to 
death — some for heresy, the majority for treason. Hence 
she is designated ^^ Bloody," although her father, who 
butchered seventy-two thousand, and her sister and suc- 
cessor, who swelled the score to half a million, enjoy no 
such sanguinary prominence in the pages of Ehiglish 
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histoiy. : It is tax from my iatentioiL ,or' desiie to scieea' ? 
Mary from, the blame whicli legitimately attaches ijto .^ 
her ; the whole seed and breed were bad ; but I do not 
want to paint her blacker than she really was. . Her xe^ '-. 
ligion is of little moment in this connection, for rdigion* 
never softened the heart of any English roler toward • 
Ireland. Mary was a Catholic, but her agents in Ireland 
were not a whit less merciless or less rapacious than 
those of her father. Her deputy it was that planned and 
directed the fiendish massacres of Leix: and Offidly— a 
deed which permitted the confiscation of enough Irish 
soil to form two new counties ("the KJng's" and "the ' 
Queer's") named after Mary herself and her absentee 
Spanish consort. In her brief reign occurred another 
event which furnishes a signal proof of the Irish people's 
tolerance and generosity. Fearing persecution at home, 
a number of her Protestant subjects fled to Ireland for 
shelter. The Catholic Irish had had ample provocation 
to retaliate on the fugitives, but, instead of doing so, 
they received, supported, and protected the refugees. 
What return was made for this noble service has been 
already told.* 

< Part FInt, Ohaptar IZ. 
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CHAPTER Vm. \ ■ . 

BUZABBTH AITD THE TJLSTEB LBAOXTX. 
Wab to thb Hii:;r— Thb Two Hughs— Rafihb ahd Bzhaustioh— A 

EXNGDOX OF CAB0A88B8 A2n> AbHBS— PAOATA HiBSBHIA. 

** The Iriflh believed that IrelAnd was ttiein: that the BngUah were inradiiig Igmnts who 
had stolen their lands, broken op their lawi and habits, and proscribed their creed. The 
Bofi^ish bellered that Ireland was a eoontiy attsched insepacablj bj sttoatton and eircnmp 
atsnces to the Snglish crown.**~-FBOUDS. 

IJEEN MAKY, when dying, demanded of Eliza- 
betli a frank avowal of religions belief, and 
Bess promptly prayed that the earth might 
open and swallow her if she were not a tme Roman 
Catholic. Thns assured, Mary closed her eyes to the 
wqrld, and into her vacant place stepped the younger 
sister.^ A maddening obstacle met her at the very 
threshold: the Pope refused to recognize her, on the 
ground of her illegitimacy. This refusal naturally an- 
gered and alarmed her, especially as the rival claimant 
was her cousin, Mary Queen of Scots. 

Mary Stuart was married to the young king of 
France,, was sovereign of Scotland in her own rights 
and became heir to the English crown by the bastard- 
izing of Elizabeth. With Mary's daim made good, 
England would have become a province of France, and 
in that fact lay Elizabeth's great strength. The two 
nations had been fighting for centuries, were natural 



• Both were daughters of Henry vm. hj different mothers. 
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- enemies in their strafe for sapremacy, and the inera 
■ apprdiension of being enbjected to Giallio rule was an 
abomination which England's national spirit coold not 
brook. Then, too, there was the dread of a reversal of 
title in the case of thousands of estates which the-, 
"reformers" had filched from monaatic endowments.. 
T^dng advantage of these prevailing sentimenfe, Eliza- 
'beth's counselors advised her to appeal to the sympar* . 
thies and iaterests of the powerful class which had 
supported her other's arm against the Pope, and -she 
did so. Francis IL (Mary's hixsband) dyii^ within 
eighteen months, the chief danger was removed; but 

' England wus now sqnarely committed to the new path. ^ 
A succession of treacheries and misfortunes threw the 
luckless Karyof Scotland into the hands of her "dear 
cousin." She was kept in prison eighteen years; but 
as Elizabeth was in constant dread of her escape, the 
captive was finally beheaded by order of the "crowned 
lioness." "I blush," says an English historian, "to 
think this infamy was done by an English queen." 

luheriting much of her father's resolute wUl-power, 
Elizabeth began her reign by having penal laws pajssed^ ' 
against all who refused to acknowledge her sj^tual- 
as well as temporal supremacy, which was a smart 
rap at the Pope's knuckles for having proclaimed her 
illegitimate. Since the suppression of the monasteries 
by her saintly sire, there were large bands of destitute 
people roaming over the country in search of food or 
work, and committing various depredations. She has- 
tened to cure the evil by branding them with red-hot 
irons, and her commissioners were censured for not 
hanging the vagrants more rapidly. William Cobbett^ 

. an Anglo-Protestant, says of hex : 

"It b impoBuble for oa not to refloct vith Bhama npoo wbat m 
hare so long been Mying of tlie Bpsniah Inqoi^tion, irtiidi from iti 
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• first establishment to- the present hour has not committed so much 
.. cruelty as this ferocious tyrant committed in cm/y ens jfdor of the forty- 
three years she ruled England. ** - 

*.■■.. • * ' " 

Wade, a modern. English historian, writing of the "con- 
stltutionaL" agenoiids she employed, says: 

t* First was the Court of the Star Chamber, whose members held their 
places during the pleasure of the Crown, and might fine, imprison, and 
punish corporally by whipping, branding, and slitting the nostrils and 
ears. The Queen, if present, was sole judge, and the jurisdiction of the 
Court extended to all sorts of offenses, contempts, and disorders that 
lay out of reach of the common law. 

^'The Court of High Commission was a still more arbitrary jurisdic- 
tion. Its vengeance was directed against hereiyj which vxu d^ned a$ a 
difference in religion and morale toith the Queen/ 

''Against these enormities the subject had no redress ; neither judge 
nor^jury dared to acquit when the Crown was bent on a conviction.'' 

What a glorious era for Constitational Law ! 

Such being the machinery employed to govern Eng- 
land, of course it wonld be Ulogical and unreasonable to 
expect any improvement on the other side of the water ; 
and, sure enough, Ireland was anything but well-ordered 
or submissive. In Connaught two rival branches of 
the powerful Burke femily were struggling for the mas- 
tery. In Leinster those who had escai>ed the massacres 
of Leix and Offally took red vengeance on the spoiler. 
In Munster the Earl of Thomond was grappling with the 
O'Briens, the Butlers with the GFeraldines. Of Ulster 
Shane O'Neill was master by grace of stout arm and 
sharp sword. 

In 1560 Elizabeth directed her deputy to convoke a 
Parliament in Ireland. Six counties responded— that 
was the limit of the Pale. Even those who did respond 
were not as pliant as the deputy desired ; so her Majesty 
was forced to inaugurate her religious ^^ reforms" grad- 
ually and circuitously by means of bribes until a major- 
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ity was molded to her wishes. Then, ia due order, con-'^'^v;^ 
fiscation was the first measure to be adopted.' District tt^^ 
after district was i)arceled out among the swarm of pil- ''^ 
lagers who now sought the Irish shores with the instinct , :' 
of the buzzard for its prey. Treachery, carnage, spolia- ! . 
tions were the tactics especially favored. The towns 
of England were thronged with starving vagabonds who y] 
gladly embraced the munificent chances afforded in Ire- I 
land (where the scale of booty had been fixed at oiie 
hundred and twenty acres for a foot soldier, two hundred - 
and forty for a horseman), until at length it was said \ . 
that half the population of both England and Scotland 
was in motion for pillage and butchery of the Irish. 

It is to be said of Elizabeth that, in addition to her 
own masculine nerve and intellect, she had some of the 
ablest and most astute, as they were also the most 
unscrapulous, advisers that ever surrounded any sove^ 
reign ; through whom were laid the foundations of Brit- 
ish colonial x>ower . and conmiercial enterprise. These 
men were far - sighted enough to realize that Ireland 
stood directly between their x>osterity and the rich prom- 
ise of the Western continent ; which fact supplied an 
additional incentive for subjugating Ireland. 

A series of desperate though isolated battles ensued, 
in which the English by their superior resources and 
concentration of strength made gradual headway, yet 
with such frequent and disastrous revues that they fell 
back on the tactics suggested by Spenser,* thus described 
by O'ConneU: "The harvests were burned year after 
year as soon as they became ripe ; the cattle were driven 
away and slaughtered; provisions of every kind were 
destroyed ; the country was devastated ; the x>opulatlo]i 
perished for want of food. Then came famine and pest- 

< VorUit**gCBtl8** po<t<irpt< lmum'9 oold-blood>d adflot nt Put F1nt.auptarIL 
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jlence, the irresistible arms used by England to obtain 
dominion." Shaiie O^NeHl was assassinated and Ms 
estates *^ divided up among the queen's agents." He 
liad boldly entered London under escort of a battalion 
of his own gaUoglasse^ to discuss his case with the 
queen. She had openly promised to respect his claims, 
but had privately declared that if he could be goaded 
on to ruin, ^Hhere will be estates enough for those who 
lack." ' 

Fitzmaurice in the south was pushed to the wall 
until he fled to the continent in quest of foreign aid. 
The Pope furnished him with money and men. Of the 
two thousand troops promised, however, more than half 
were led away into Africa, from Portu^Q, by a rascally 
adventurer, so that only a small battalion followed the 
Oeraldine to Ireland. Disembarking, they fortified Smer- 
wick (in Kerry), where, after some local successes, they 
were besieged by a large force under Deputy Grey. A 
few weeks of stubborn resistance ended in a capitulation 
under advantageous terms ; but no sooner did the brave 
garrison lay down their arms than they were deliberately 
massacred.^ I have neither space nor inclination to 
recount a tithe of the cowardly atrocities which marked 
these campaigns. I shall merely copy from English 
chroniclers a few samples of the way in which those 
chivalrous Britons waged war. 

Of the armies oi>erating against Desmond in the south, 
HoUinshed relates that ^^as they went, they drove the 
whole countrie before them into Yentrie, • • and all 
such people as they met, they did wUTumt mercy put 
to the sword.^^ Again: ^^The soldiers likewise in the 
canip were so eager upon the vile rebels that day they 
epared neither man^ vx/man^ nor child, but all was com- 

< The thamefol bateheiy was done andflr wperintendence of Sir Wetter "BaMiffL 
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mitted to the swprd.' ' On the same page lie tells ns how,* . 
'having slain about four hundred in' one raid, the lords 
were "not satisfied with the daie's service;" so next ' 
day they made amends, for they " spoiled and consumed ; 
the whole country until it was night." .. . Eliza- 
beth instructed Sir George Carew to put the Irish to the 
rack, and torture them whenever he found it convenient, 
and of course Sir George was too gallant to n^lect a 
lady's message. Here is a specimen of his earnest- 
ness : 

• *' The President, having received certaine information that the Him- 
Bter fugitives were harbored in these parts [he] having before bnmt aU 
the houses and com, . . diverted his forces, and harassing the 
country, MUed aU mankind that were found therein, for a terrour to thosb 
who should give relief to runagate traitours. Thence we came into 
Arleaghe woods, where we did the like, not leaving behind us man cr 
heoit, came or eatUe, . . It was thought no ill policy to make the Irish 
draw blood upon one another, whereby their private quarrels might ad- 
vance the public [t.^., the English] interest. '^ — Po/cata^bemM, 189. 

Through the agencies described, the province of Mun- 
ster had been ^^ brayed as in a mortar." Desmond's 
head had been sent as a gift to her Majesty. Neither 
man, nor woman, nor child, nor sick, nor wounded was 
ever voluntarily spared. Tossing Irish infants on fheir 
si)ear points, the soldiers used to say that they were 
saving the wolf-cubs from growing up into Popish rebels. 
Another of their diversions was to hang women from the 
trees, and strangle the babe in the long locks of its sos- 
I)ended mother's hair. At length from Smerwick to 
Waterf ord (one hundred and twenty miles), HoUinshed i 
assures us, there could be found neither human being 
nor brute beast^ nor fruit nor com, scarcely even a blade 
of grass. All the lands thus desolated were divided 
among the si>oilers. When *^^ nothing was left to role 
over save ashes and carcasses," a medal was struck in 
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Londo^ bearing the legend JBI^erwia Pocafe (."Irelaiid 
Pacified"); but the congratulatioii was somewhat pre- 
mature. 

THE ULSTEB UPBISIKG. 

,: Whfle crushing the south and east, Elizabeth's depu- 
ties contrived to keep on neutral ground with regard to 
the north, craftily directing all their strength to humble 
one section at a time. With Munster laid waste, atten- 
tion was now turned to Ulster, where Hugh O'Neill held 
richer estates and greater influence than any loyal, apos- 
tolic Englishman could view without a pang of keen 
regret. Accordingly it was resolved in Dublin that 
O'Neill must be driven into rebellion ; but the plotters 
little susx)ected what stamp of a man they had now to 
deal with, or what serious trouble they were brewing 
for themselves. 

Hugh had been educated at the English court, and 
had there borne himself with such consummate address 
as to deceive the shrewdest diplomats around him. The 
queen expected that the young Irishman whom she 
was -pettmg would yet prove useful among his "vile 
rebelly" countrymen. Hugh accepted all the fovors 
and titles bestowed on him, though he valued them 
not a feather's weight in his heart. Warily he bore 
himself, always maturing a great purpose deep la his 
own breast. Fully mastering the details of England's 
diplomacy and military tactics, as well as the war- 
methods of the continent, he seemed for years in Lon- 
don the pliant tool of British state-craft. But at home, 
where his ancestral honors had been restored to him, 
he was steadily laying the foundations of a national 
league and army, which defied all the jKywer of England 
for fifteen years and in the end compelled her to sign 
an honorable peace. It was his practice to disband one 
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company as ;.sooi], as the men .became tlioronglilytdisci-- ; 
plined, and then recroit a fresh company, from the 
fields. These in turn gave way to others, who Trnder- 
went the same conrse of practical instruction. Their 
teacher had the wrongs of generations to avenge ; the 
heads of his slaughtered kinsmen, grinning from ghast- 
ly pikes, were a constant admonition to him ; • and he 
was vigilant, cautious, energetic. Camden describes 
him as follows : 

''His indnstiy was great, his soul large, and fit for the weightiest 
businesses ; he had much knowledge in military affairs^ and a profound . 
dusernUing hearty so as many deemed him bom either for the great 
good or ill of his country." 

England had designed him as a suitable instrument 
to complete the degradation of his native land.' He 
disappointed that hope; therefore Spenser says of 
him: "Though lifted up by her Majesty out of the 
dust to that he hath now wrought himself into, now 
he playeth like the frozen snake." Ay, he stung 
them sorely, did this wicked Irish Hugh, Earl of 
Tjrrone, who had cajoled even his red-headed royal 
benefactress with his blarneying tongue and steel-blue 
eye, pretending to worship her dazzling beauty from 
afarl 

Now that the bloodhounds were on his track, Hugh's 
plan was x>^^ted in aU respects but one. He still 
lacked the hearty co-operation of the powerful septs 
of Tyrconnel, whose leader, Red Hugh O'Donnell, kid- 
napped in 1687, was still chained in a strong tower 
of Dublin Castle. On Christmas Day, 1592, the fiery 
stripling escaped, waded through icy streams, and 
plunged through snow and hail,* until at length he 



• His bniTe yomig oomnde. Ait 0*NeQl, p«rlBhed \xf his tide from hnnfer and eipotore 
*m. the Wicklow moontotna. 
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'ioTmd.Ms way to the bosom of thenortli; and a sore 
escape it was for the inanagers: of .English rule in 
Ireland. Almost before the stsurtled OUiTirSassenach 
conld realize it, the two Hughs were in the field, with 
all Ulster arrayed in arms at their back. Alarmed at 
liie formidable front presented, the deputy made over- 
tures for -p&sjce^ which O'Neill agreed to accept on 
three conditions : (1) Complete freedom of worship ; 
(2) a general amnesty ; (3) removal of all English gar- 
risons and civil officials from Ulster, A compliance 
with these terms would have left the two Hughs in 
command of the situation, without any loop-hole for 
treachery to disarm thenu Negotiation was futQe, and 
•v^ar to the hilt was declared. Deputy Kussell got 
defeated at Ealcluona, and gave way to Sir John Nor- 
ris, who quickly met the same fate at Clontibret. Lein- 
ster raised the banner of revolt under Rory O* Moore 
and gallant young Piach MacHugh O' Byrne, routing 
two detachments of Essex's army. This royal &,voiite 
had brought over a reinforcement of twenty thousand 
men, and avoiding O'Neill, expected to have a trium- 
phal march through Munster; but the province had 
recovered some of her former life, and now girt her- 
self anew for the conflict. Essex was thwarted and 
harassed at every step, gaining neither fame nor suc- 
cess in his wanderings. 

Meantime Hugh O'Neill had reduced Armagh by 
stratagem, killing or capturing the entire garrison; 
Bamewell's column was hewn to pieces at Tyrrd's 
Pass; O'Donnell chased Clifford through Connaught, 
and began to scourge beyond its boundaries with whip 
of fire every man who could not si>eak to him in the 
Gfaelic tongue. The two Hughs rode as they pleased 
anywhere above the Shannon, and almost to the walls 
of Dublin. Of O'Donnell' s exploits Mitchel says : 
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ffOne most admit that all the expeditions of this wild leader,' thda^ 
daring .and^daflhjng, resembled more the cmel and predato;i7;taidB>of 
a horde of savages, or. the border clans of Scotland. a centiiiy.b6fQX]B^ 
than^any more reginlar military achievements ; bat an intense hatr^ of 
the Saxons and of all Saxon usages was Red Hagh*s master passion; his 
whole life was vowed to vengeance ; those cruel fetters of Pefrot had 
worn his young flesh, had burned into his proud heart ; his crippled 
feet yet bore the shooting pangs that had benumbed him wliile he 
lay perishing, in his flight, upon the snowy mountains; and his daily 
thoughts, his dreams by night, were of rooting out and utterly exter- 
minating those treacherous foes of his race, and all who held with 
them. The smoke of their blazing towers was pleasant as incense to 
his soul, and he deemed a hecatomb of their slain the offering most 
grateful to heaven.^ 

Red Hugli paid tliem back in their own coin; lie 
believed in fighting fire with fire, and he had no com- 
pnnction about striking when, where, and however he 
conld strike effectively. Would that others, in former 
as in after years, had been animated by the same spirit 
of retributive justice 1 

Elizabeth's cabinet redoubled its efforts, sending to 
the front its ablest generals and scouring the whole 
face of England for conscripts. The Blackwater wks 
dyed red with English blood at Drumfluich, and the 
carnage was repeated at the battle of the YeJlow Ford 
{BealavMTidbuUTie). Marshal Bagenal,* in an effort to 
relieve the English garrison of Portmore, encountered 
the two Hughs ; the veteran marshal, twenty-four of 
his principal officers, and two thousand of his rank 
and fiOle perished on the hard-fought field. In &cty 
wherever in the course of those brilliant campaigns 
the opposing hosts met on anything at all like an equal 
footing, the Irish were invariably the victors ; and this 
was the only campaign in centuries that wore any 
semblance of natianaZ dimensions. 

• Who chflriahed a penontA gradge tgtiiift 0*NeUl for hailng ctnled off and marrtad 
his dster, the Lad7 Xabel BageniO. 
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Eniaged at this successioii of disasters, the queen sent 
peremptory orders to Esseit to advance against O'Neill, 
but the elegant courtier-captain moved with slow and 
hesitating pace. At last he sent word to his lieutenant. 
Sir Oonyers Clifford, to make a diversion toward the 
.north of Connaught. Clifford set out from Boyle, but 
Bed Hugli had tidings of his movement, and swooped 
down to intercept him. In a pass of the Corsliabli 
mountains Clifford's ears were abruptly startled by the 
war-cry of Clan-Conal, himself slain, and fourteen hun- 
dred of his followers hacked into ,mince-meat for the 
eagles of Clash Currin. Essex, with twice the force of 
O'Neill, attempted no further battle, but held a confer- 
ence with the Irish chieftain, pronounced his demands 
fair and reasonable, signed a six weeks' truce, and set 
out precipitately for London, where his failure, and 
intrigues were punished by the loss of his head. 

Hugh O'Neill marched southward to strengthen the 
confederacy in Munster, and chastised on his way such 
local magnates as refused to uphold the good cause- 
while England strained every sinew toward a more vehe- 
ment assault. Fresh brigades of adventurers p6ured 
weekly in, and now Mountjoy and Carew, with the 
largest armies ever yet assembled in Ireland, ox)ened war 
wpon the TiamesU^ taking with them bands of men for 
the exclusive purpose of destroying the growing com. 
Following Bacon's suggestion of ^^a toleration of religion 
for a time not d^nite,^^ the English Government stayed 
its crusade against Fopery^ aiming thereby to sever the 
only bond which held the Anglo-Norman Catholic ele- 
ment to the confederacy.* Gtold was scattered profusely 
through Munster ; bribes and titles were rained on every 
traitor. Important strongholds were gradually won, and 

* Thlf temponzy indulgence of wonhip more than Mtldtod the espeetationa 9t fts 
Mthon. 
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speicial heed was given to the destractidn of crops'^at S •* \ 
cattle. ' Desmond was defeated and betrayed^in'^th^ :.: 
sonth. Two engagements in Ulster had cost the Eng- 
lish f onr thousand lives, and estimating them at ten shil^ 
lings per carcass, Elizabeth offered £2,000 reward for the. 
head of wicked Hugh, who. in earlier days, with his 
^^ dissembling heart'' had flattered the lean and scrawnjr 
harlot into the belief that he loved her, ' "^ * 

In the opening years of the new century (160i-8) the 
destruction of their food stock and the exhaustion of in- 
cessant warfare began to tell upon the Irish ranks. The 
expected succor from Spain came in scattered contin- 
gents, which surrendered one after another. The capitu- 
lation of Kinsale by Don Juan del Aquila was not only 
disgraceful to himself, but inflicted a serious disaster on 
the cause, as O'Neill, hurrying southward to support 
him, was drawn into premature battle with Mounljoyy 
and was worsted in the encounter. The Spaniards re- 
turned to Spain,* whither they were soon followed by 
Hugh O'Donnell, anxious to obtain from Philip a still 
stronger expedition for a supreme and final struggle. 
He was doomed to disappointment, and his proud heart 
brake within him far away among Iberian olive-groyes. 
Beneath the pavement of YaUadolid rest the ashes of 
Dauntless Bed Hugh, the shield of TyrconneL 

Placed on the defensive by his reverse at Kinsale, 
Hugh O'Neill retreated northward again in good order^ 

• Indignant at their cowaidlydepartue, Donal 0*8alliTan Bean and Bidiaid MaeGeoillM- 
gan, with one hundred and fortj-one piclnd men, forttfled thenuelTea in the eaatleof Dm- 
bQj. Fire thooeand Bn^iah troopa besieged them. Cannon made wide breachea In the 
w^la, against which three storming oolnmna were sncceaaiTely hniled, only to be aa Oftatt 
Hong back by the indomitable ganison. ^ fonrth and moet desperate assault, laailm 
thronghoat an entire day, canried the fort, and the wounded MacGeogliegan was slain oat- 
right as he was about to hnri a flaming brand into an open barrel of powder. Ezaapamled 
by their fearful losses, the cowardly Tictora bntchervd not only the remnant of tb» herole 
defenders, but every man, woman, ukd chUd for leagnea around. This last aenteooe la grow- 
ing monotonoua ; I may aa weD aay, onoe for all, that anch atanglitefa mn the fatraifalite 
aractice of the Rngliah. 
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but sorely beset by Canine and pestflence.* After a few 
more skirmislies the deputy received tidings, by special 
cornier, of Elizabeth's death, and in his solicitude and 
uncertainty as to the changes which might follow this 
event, he determined to conclude 'peauce promptly with 
.O'Neill, who still stood at bay among the Ulster defiles. 
After fifteen years of sanguinary fighting, broken and 
exhausted, the Irish were yet able to dictate their own 
terms, which embraced (1) a general amnesty, (2) free- 
dom of worship, (3) the retention of their lands— the 
same identical things that O'Neill had demanded from 
the beginning. 

With her last breath Elizabeth confessed that the war 
in Ireland had broken her heart, as it had almost b^- 
gared her kingdom. Her appetite for revenge upon the 
Earl of Tyrone depleted her treasury and diminished her 
population. "The war in Ireland," wrote Sir Robert 
Naughton^ ** may be styled the distemi)er of the reign of 
Elizabeth, having proved such an expenditure as affect- 
ed and disoiganized the constitution of the princess." 
Nevertheless the leaven was working which she had 
thrown into the mass. Ceaseless impact of invasion, car- 
nage, rapine, and pestilence had wasted the blood and 
marrow of Ireland — ^had left deep and indelible scars 
ux)on her breast. 

• On the last day of Deoonber, 1606, Dennod and Donal 0*8n]livan, finding half their 
dan masaacred, and the lett tarroonded by the foe, took the desperate resoWe to cat their 
way thiongh the BngJIsh linea and posh northward to Join 0*Neill. Foot hnndred men, six 
hundred women and children, they set oat in mid-winter and fonght tlieir way ereiy leagae 
tttfm Cork to Tjeltrim. In aeventeen daya the thoatand had diminished to thirty-flve sools, 
throogh wonnds, privations, and desertions; yet competent critica say that the daring 
enterprise takes rank among the grandest exploits of military genins. The gallant chiefs 
who led it founded a distingoished family in Spain. 

12 
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"the plaittations." ....:.. 

Poovvm Out thb tajaBsm—JutsB L attd Chablks L— Thb Coh- 

TEDIEBAXIOK OF KlLEEmTT— CROUWXLL — OWSK BOB OVMIXIL-^ 

dfATlT.lM n. -'-■' 

u ma oomimg tor the nndeitokeia at tha nroid ud -*■-"'■ "— IfiTflTi 

^LTHOUQH Elizabetli at one time, in view of a 
dreaded contingency, liad abruptly called on ' 
Parliament to pass a law l^timizing a poten-r 
ti<*l royal bastard * — a> singular statute to frame at the 
1 express request of a "Tii^;in queen" — ^her precautdoii . 
seems to have been needless. At all events she left no 
direct heir, and was succeeded by the driveling, .filthjr 
pedant, James I., founder of a race of profligate soonn- 
drels. He beg^i by mftking a pretense of jostace and 
toleration toward the Irish, even oonferring ah earl- 
dom on Roderick O^Donnell, brother of Red Hugh, 
and confirming the peace with O'Neill ; but Cecil and 
other courtiers, preying on his weak mind witii artfnl 
devices and flatteries, soon led him back into the old 
rat of "reformation" — i.€.y afresh crusade against thd 
lauds and chattels of Irish nnbelievers. Cecil was the 
author of this latest scheme of confiscatioa and for- 
fdtore. Th9 Act of Uniformity and the penal code 
of Elizabeth were re-enacted, and in 1607 was made the 
"providential discovery" of an embryo rebellion In 
Ireland. An anonymout letter, dropped in the DnbUn 

• Bm OcAbtttt BiMon ¥ <*< .StfkrMotlM. 
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- Counca Chamber, stated tliat a murderous -conspiracy 
was hatcMng, • in which the Earls of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connel were deeply implicated. Another version 6f 
the story alleges that these chieftains were actually 
inveigled into a sham plot concoeted by Cecil, Two 
. years had not yet elapsed since the frustration of the 
memorable Gunpowder Plot ; * England was insane with 
• alann on this particular subject ; so a charge of treason 
was readily trumped up against the earls. The country 
was in no condition to make an effective resistance ; and 
knowing what an English "trial" meant under such 
circumstances, O'Neill and (yDonnell fled to the conti- 
nent, with the futile exx>ectation of procuring help to 
win back the birthright of their people. The hour of 
their embarkation marks the date when Ireland as a 
naiion fell, wholly spent and helpless, into the hands of 
England. Commenting on their departure, the English 
Leland remarks: "Nothing could be more favorable 
to that passion which James indulged for reforming 
Ireland by the introduction of English law and civil- 
ity." Exactly ; and he inaugurated his reform by seiz- 
ing, at a single swoop, six whole counties embracing 
five hundred thousand acres of the best soil in Ulster, 
which tract was partitioned out among Scotch and Eng- 
lish "undertakers," on condition that no i)ortion of 
the lands should be let or sold, except to Protestants. 
Heretofore Ulster had been the backbone of contumacy 
and rebellion ; but with this garrison in the heart of it^ 
most of the rightful owners were soon dispossessed at 
the sword's point. In order to guard his flanks, James 
made large seizures in Leinster and Munster also ; and 

^ November 6, leos, Gay FawtcM voA tersral Bngttih com p ml m M wwe on tiM •▼• of 
blowing vp the London PttryAment<4ioiiie In foil ■etdon, whon ttej ^i«i« Mddmiily dto- 
cotered, and mado moat for the ezMiitiMMr. Scoo malntatii tfaH this plot, loo, was kmIIj 
deviaed and devoloped t^ Ceoil. 
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in order to invest his piracy with the semblaace/Ipt » ?'-; 
legal sanction, his packed a Parliament , in .DublinHpi^ •. '! 
ating forty new boroughs in one day* — to, go throT^gh \ 
the burlesque of ratifying his acts. . f : • ' . 

The next project of "reform" was the appointment r 
of a Commission for the Discovery of Defective Tijtle?. 
Its function, as suggested in its name, was to pick out! ' .; 
pretended flaws in the titles of Irish occupiers to their -. 
estates, in order that the Crown might either confiscate 
the property or levy a weighty fine for the granting of • 
an amended title. At the head of the conmiission lyas 
placed Sir William Parsons, whose, zeal as a reformer, is 
well illustrated in his conduct of the case against Byrne 
of the Banelaghs. Finding no available flaw on which 
to escheat Byrne's lands, Sir William accused him of 
treason, and had an array of witnesses to swear what- 
ever was demanded of them. One of these, named 
Archer, declined to play the j^sjct set for him, where- 
ux)on Sir William brought him to terms by roasting him 
naked over a charcoal flre until the blistered wretch 
consented to swear anything that might be desired ; and 
on Archer's evidence the Byrnes were despoiled. 

Dowi^ to this time the robbery or murder of an Irish- 
man, or the rape of an Irishwoman, by an Englishman, 
was not a punishable offense under English law. The 
Attorney-General, Sir John Davies, endeavored to ob- 
tain a uniform code for the whole country, in the belief 
that it could thus be most safely and easily governed, 
but he did not succeed. There were years ux)on years 
of ^^good stealing" yet left in it, and it did not come 
within the scope of British reforms to close the gate 
against further trespass. In 1626 James conferred one 



••« n !■ worthy of muxk,** wyi W. 0*N. nniii. •*tfail if It had not been for tiM 
«r thoMfoitycloPthoiov^, the Union oonldiMfwhaTa been canted in the Iilah Boon 
of Oommona.** 
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^fayor on the' Irisli-^lie 1 died-^4uid was succeeded by Ms 

• .'.]•■'.; •■•. ' ••• •.•'■■ xmAmjsa 1., " ^ 

. • ■ ' 1 ■ • j^ . . . • ■ • • 

who^also at tlie outset .made plenteous promises of 

* toleration and fair play, but promptly lai)sed into the 

' jpolicy of all his predecessors, proving himself treacher- 
'pus, bigoted,, and despicable- Needlessly fearing that 
his plausible promises might be bottomed on some slight 
shell of sincerity, the Anglo-Protestant bishops in Ire- 
'^land solemnly declared that the toleration of Popery 

' rwas '^a grievous sin," and that all persons concurring in 
'such toleration were "involved in the guilt of the Cath- 
jolic ajpostasy.'' The dear prelates might have spared 
^their rhetoric : Charles had no intention of disappoint- 

. 'ing them. 

Not yet strong enough to attempt an open defiance, 
and knowing that the nearest path to the royal heart 
lay straight through the royal pocket, the Irish Catho- 
lics adopted the crafty suggestion of the English dep- 
uty, and sent agents to London to proffer their services 
and money to his Majesty in return for some share .of 
good government. The tricky, mendacious Stuart freely 
pledged himself to secure to them their civil and reli- 
gious rights by means of "royal graces"* in exchange 
for hard cash. He received £120,000 (a sum equivalent 
at that time to more than two million dollars in our 
day), and then coolly informed the contributors that it 
was unreasonable to ask for those graces / It is some 
slight satisfaction to know that both he and his hench- 
man, Strafford, afterward met their deserts under the 
headsman^ s axe. 

^ The "graces** were to confer leciirity of p rop ertj , freedom of woriUp, political am- 
nettj, remoral iA tlie lestrlctiona on Irlah trade, and abontton of the piftate priaona kepi 
by the Protestant denor for the inearceralfon of perNoa condemned in tlie ecclealaatical 
oonita. 
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• i 'Having administered tiiis brilliant rebuke'itocv 
pretensions, Cliarles energetically resumed tlie work left 
nnfinished by his sire. The Commission to Inquire into 
Defective Titles was reorganized into a Court of Clauns, 
' in which twenty per cent, of the value of all estates for- , 
feited, together with the first year' s rent, were ^ven to thb 
judges for their services. Obstinate jurors were brought 
to their senses by fines ranging in some instances as 
high as £4,000, and some had their ears cut off, their 
noses slit, their tongues perforated, and their f ordieads 
branded for refusing to bring in a verdict for the Grown t 
These facts inay be found chronicled in . the journals * of 
the Anglo-Irish House of Commons, voL i, p. 807. .' * 
Meanwhile Deputy Strafford took pains to crush ilie 
woolen manufacture of Ireland, as it was comx)eting with 
a rival industry in England ; but he kindly informed the 
Irish that they might continue to cultivate flax, as Eng- 
land had no home-trade in that staple. 

THE OOKPEDEBATIOK OF 1641. 

Drunken with blood and pillage, the plunderers now 
resolved to wage a war of extermination. A member of 
the English Parliament solemnly assured his colleagues 
that the conversion of Irish Papists must be effected 
with '^ the Bible in one hand, the sword in the other ; '' 
and Sir William Parsons publicly affirmed that ^^ within 
a twelvemonth no Catholic should be seen in Ireland.'^ 
" The Parliament party," says Clarendon, ^^ had sworn 
to extirpcUe^^ the whole Irish nation.* With these plain 
avowals before them, the Irish did the only thing that 
was left them to do ; they took the field with such force 
as they could muster. English reinforcements were at 

^ A peCitloa waf cxtonihrelj ligiied t^^ the vndcrtAkir iMtioo Fnjfnf fhat iSi PaplBCa 
■lumld be compeUed etther to torn ProtaitaM or qott tiM Uifdoi^ Md thtf 
not miibia!tktk9uid be kamfftd ai ihdrowi^doon. 
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p^ce^sent oyer iiwitli orders to sparo^neithOT^^^ 
nor cliild,* and they obeyed liheir orders literally. " Not 
a child, were^it but a hand high, was left alive." f 
:, JB^ude, following a well-beaten track, wastes a pail of 
ink in trying to make it appear that this war was pro- 
. yoked by a general massacre of Anglo-Irish Protestants. 
He might have spared himself the toil expended in re- 
yamping the tatters of a sensation so often refuted. The 
old English settlers of the Pale, and some Irish insur- 
gents outside of it, did slay several hundred of the new 
colonists,. not for being Protestants, but for being brig- 
ands ; and they were completely justified in doing so. 
But as to the stories of the ^'general massacre," Warner 
(himself a Protestant) says : ^^ It is easy enough to dem- 
onstrate the utter &lsehood of every Protestant histo- 
rian of the rebellion." John Milton has recorded that 
six hundred thousand fell in this remarkable holocaust ; 
Burton and Temple are content with three hundred 
thousand ; Warwick reduces the figure to one hundred 
thousand ; and so the number is gradually whittled 
down. There were in Ireland at the time only two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Protestants altogether, and if 
the whole lot, or the half of them, were butchered so ex- 
peditiously on the night of October 23, 1641, it is surely 
strange that the Lords Justices made no mention of it in 
their proclamations or dispatches X during the next two 
months. 

The story of the stux)endous massacre was an inspired 
afterthought, industriously elaborated and circulated by 
the adventurers who had recently got possession of Irish 
estates ; they had their own purpose to serve in whetting 

^ Cute*t Ormand, an Bngliah antbority. 

t Coote, the teflt*mony of an Bngliah commander. 

t These diapat che4 are extant, dated October 86, November 85 and 87. and December 8I| 
1641. 
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the fanatical passions of their countrymen at' hom&^atfd 
f^.iiA7ia.tiTig every vestige of sympathy from the plim&ared 
Irish. History is against Mr. Fronde— and I regret'it 1 
I am sorry that the Irish of that epoch did not adopt 
the tactics with which he credits them. They should 
have f ought their battle with the lex taZionis for a motto j 
Had they hanged, burned, and harried the eneiny, as 'tlie 
enemy hanged, burned, and harried them, many a cam- 
paign had reached a different ending. In waging waSr 
as it was declared against them — ^^a war of extiipatioii^'. 
■:— they would have been doing their plain duty.- In fail- 
ing to do so, they weakened their own arms and en- 
couraged the butchers who opi)osed them. For everjr 
English soldier or settler spared, the Irish merely nursed 
an adder to sting themselves. By sentimental respect 
for "the usages of civilized warfare,*' which England 
invariably treated with derision, the Irish effectually 
assured their own ruin. 

February 33, 1642, saw issued from the Council Cham-* 
ber an order to the deputy, "with his Majesty's forces 
to wound, kin, slay and destroy, by all the ways and 
means he may, all the said rebels, their adherents and 
relievers ; and bum, waste, spoil, consume, destroy and 
demolish all the places, towns and houses where the 
said rebels are or have been relieved or harboured, and 
all the hay or com there ; and kill and destroy ail the 
men there inhabiting capable of hearing arms.^^ Bravo t 
Lord Ormond relates that at the batde of Bathmines, 
" most of them that were killed (six hundred he admits) 
were butchered after they had laid down their arms 
and had been almost an hour prisoners." The same 
authority informs us that his friends Sir W. Parsons 
and Sir A. Loftus had written to advise "the burning 
of com, and to put man, woman and child to the sword." 
In some places thousands of feeble and decrepit non-com- 
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batants were burned alive in thd.woods where fhey nad 
sought refuge. October 24, 1644^ the ' EngllRh Parlia- 
ment passed the subjoined resolution : 

''That officers and commanders shall except aU Iruhmen and aU 
Papists lam in Ireland out of all capitulations hereafter to be made with 
the enemy, and shall, upon the taking of sach liiahmen^ farthtoiih put 
eoarff such person to deathm^^ 

These flagrant atrocities, added to the wholesale rapine 
l^alized by the Court of Claims, forced the Anglo-Cath- 
olic nobles (after they had failed to obtam any better 
terms for themselves) to cast their lot with the Milesian 
septs already in the field ; and from this coalition once 
more uprose a formidable, because nationaZ, league. 
The accession of the Anglo-Irish Palesmen brought im- 
mediate success to the cause, but wrought its ultimate 
ruin. 

Representatives from the four jHrovinces met at Kil- 
kenny, and there perfected the constitution and plan of 
the Confederation. ^^ Magna Charta, and the common 
and statute laws of England, in all x>oints not contrary to 
the Roman Catholic religion or inconsistent with the 
liberty of Ireland, were declared the basis of the new 
government." As their most bitter foe was the Puritan 
party in England, which was antagonizing Charles, the 
Irish saw fit to recognize the supremacy of the king, a 
double-faced Pharisee, who played fest and loose with 
them as long as he lived. 

^ The Confederates were fortunate in obtaining the ser- 
vices of a distinguished soldier fresh from continental 
battle-fields, ^^ where his genius outshone every captain 
of the age.''* He was a Si)aniard by birth, but he bore 

* In IMO, with nineteen hundred men, he .held the rained nmparta of Ams for two 
months Againct thirty-f oar thoniend French Tetetufl, mtfl there was not an oonee of food 
in the town. Then he capitolated, hat on the onexampled eonditions that his whole 
"anny ** should he allowed to withdraw, with all its arms and haggage, drams heating and 
banners flying, and with a sqaadron ot French caralry to act as escort to Donai I The 
articles were signed by three French marshals and ratified by Kiog Loois. 
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the well-known name.. of ^ghan Ena O'-ireill,. and;..\ras 
the nephew of . Hugh, Earl of, Tyrone.;, , TAncilng in TUdtep - 
ini 1642, he steadily drilled his raw recruits until 1646^. 
Meantime so solid and bold a front did the rebellion 
show that Charles sent peremptory orders to his lieuten- 
ant (Ormond) to make an immediate x>6ace at any cost. 
So a truce was signed, suspending ^hostilities for one 
year, the king's- object being to gain time. Perhai)s, 
too, the perjured "martyr" had a premonition that ho 
would soon need friends, for his Puritan adversaries 
were growing decidedly stubborn and aggressive. Soon 
he came to an ox)en rupture with Parliament, and pushed . 
his divine-right prerogative so far as to raise up a dO: 
mestic rebellion. Defeated and pursued from Naseby^ 
he took refuge with the Scots, "on invitation," . who 
with characteristic enterprise sold him to the Parliament 
for four hundred thousand pounds — a laige price for so 
worthless a piece of carrion. The English brought him 
to the block, and established a Protectorate, of which 
Cromwell soon obtained the mastery. The treacherous 
character of his race shone through Charles to the last. 
While a close prisoner at Carisbrook, he contrived to' 
have a letter conveyed to Ormond, authorizing him to 
grant every concession demanded by the Irish. "But 
be not startled at this^" he added, "/or they wiU came 
to nothing.^ ^ 

Gk>ing back three years, we find that when the first 
truce was ratified the Parliament protested vehemently 
against the "sin" of holding any terms with Papists, 
and ordered their generals to break a truce, " the obser- 
vance of which would provoke the wrath of a jealous 
Gk>d" I Monroe, accordingly, with nineteen thousand 
men moved against Owen Boe. They met at Benbuib, 
June 6th, 1646, and the Parliamentarian army was scat- 
tered like chaff in a storm before the poorly equipi)ed 
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and half -naked battalions of O'NeilL In addition to 
the immense booty captured, thr^e tho'dsand two hun- 
dred and fifty of the Scotch and English lay wstark upon 
the plain, while the loss of the victors did not. reach 
one hundred men. No such disastrous rout was again 
. experienced by Britain until Lord Hay's; column met 
the Brigade at Fontenoy. Benburb smashed the Eng- 
lish x)ower to fragments in Ulster; but the fruits of 
the brilliant triumph were largely thrown away when 
O'Neill^ in obedience to a summons from the Pax>al 
Nuncio (Binuccini), marched southward to save the 
undeseiVing Anglo-Irish. This latter &ction had no 
heart in the conflict it was waging. It took more inter- 
est in the progress of events in England than in the 
condition of Ireland. It had no cordial sympathy in 
common with its native Irish aUies. Selfish and rapa- 
cious, its real aim was to re-establish itself in the royal 
favor, and with this sole intent did it intrigue and labor. 
Between the plottings of these Anglo-nobles and the 
intermeddling of Binuccini, the Confederation was dis- 
rupted and split into sections. Again and again had 
the banner of the Bed Hand saved the ingrate Pales- 
men from the swords of the Parliamentarians ; and no 
sooner were they safe than . they b^gan to hatch new 
plots for the ruin of O'NeilL At length they trans- 
formed their wing of the Confederacy into a royalist 
league on behalf of Charles, turning over their com- 
mand to their former enemies, Ormond and Inchiquin,^ 
and prei)aring to crush the man who had been their 
shield and saviour — Owen Boe. But a lew months 
later Oliver Cromwell was smiting them with fire and 
steel. 

^ Oimoiid was the teTorite tool of ChwlM in deluding Mid beCr^jliifftlM He told 

oat the Confedfltrntet at the flnt opportanity. . . Morrogh O^Brien, Lord Inehiqiiiii, 
was a renegade, time-eenrer, and cnt-tbroat, ** a siYage bj instinct,** who fought alternately 
on eroy side except that of his ooontiT. 
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' ' It is a wearisome task to wade tlirbngh those' bloody 
annals, streaked thongh they may be here and there 
with broad flashes of defiant heroism. In origin,' in 
character, in results, every one of these ADgLo-Jj^sli- 
campaigns is substantially a connteipart of all the 'rest; - 
Beginning in unbearable oppression, conducted wit^ - 
daring devotion on the one hand, with pitiless barbarity 
on tLe other, we find them aH end in heavier shackles, 
wider confiscations, more ruthless savagery of pecseca-' 
tion. Mb uno disce oTiinia. In addition to t^e internal 
dissensions and distractions which beset them, the ibriah 
always fought under the &tal disadvantage of halving 
the war brought to their own doors and never getting an 
interval of reiMse to recuperate their shattered strength. 

In 1644, as has been already stated, the English Parlia- . 
ment issued a general death-warrant against "all irish- 
men and Papists bom in Ireland j " and to enforce this 
sweeping sentence Cromwell landed iu Ireland (1649) 
with 13,000 well-appointed troops, artillery, etc., **J 
believe in freedom of conscience," said he, "bnt if by 
t^t yon understand leave to go to Mass, by the horns 
of Beelzebub you shall refpent your error." 

The Irish espoused the Stuart cause (1) because it was 
unpopular in England ; (2) because they were craftily 
assured that the troubles and death of Charles I. were 
attributable to his efforts to give fair play and toleration 
in Ireland. Anyhow, " For King and Creed" was the 
best motto they had at the time. 

Cromwell's first assault was made on Drogheda, where 
a garrison of less than S,000 made a desperate defense 
against a besieging force which more than twice out- 
numbered them. When the battered walls became no 
longer tenable, the Irish laid down their arms upon - 
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Cromwell's formal. promise that their. lives should. be 

i^parecL When the city was completely in his i)Ower 
the canting butcher— ** resolved," saysLeland, "to ter- 
rify the whole Irish party " — ordered that no quarter be 
given, and (here is Clarendon's testimony) "they put 
. every man that related to the garrison, and all the citi- 
zens who were Irish — man, woman, and child— to the 
sword." In his ^dispatch to London Cromwell wrote : 

^^Ildieve fee put to ths noard the whole number qf the defendanU. 1 
toish that aU honeet hearts may gwe the glory of thU to Ood alonOf to tehom 
indeed the praiee of thii merey helongi.^ 

' ■' 

The blasphemous missive might well send a shudder 
through the. spinal marrow of a Thug ; but the English 
Parliament coolly proceeded to mark out a red-letter 
day of national thanksgiving for so laudable an exploit I 
Oliver next attacked Wexford, which fell into his hands 
by treachery. Says the English historian lingard: 
"No distinction was made between the defenseless in- 
habitant and the armed soldier ; nor could the shrieks 
and prayers of three hundred femaleSy who had gath- 
ered round the great cross, preserve them from the 
swords of these ruthless barbarians. By Cromwell him- 
self the number is reduced to 2,000, by some writers it 
has been swelled to 5,000." The Protector met worse 
taxe at Dungannon, where he was repulsed, and at don- 
mel, where another Hugh O'Neill, with only 1,400 raw 
levies, slew 2,000 of the Ironsides. Captive in their 
train they had a Catholic bishop, taken at Boss, who 
marveled why he had been spared an hour. He soon 
learned, ^hen they told him: "Advise your country- 
men to surrender donmel, and we shall let you go 
free." They led him within ear-shot of the ramparts, 
and he spake vigorously in Irish: "Countrymen I as 
you value soul or body, keep your swords unsheathed 
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djgamst these caating wolves.^- .'They ask'tue to delireriE : 
contrary' -message ; they will take my life ; tutlmark 
you my dying injunction^— jB^^^ / '^ The brave prelatb 
was led back and hewn to pieces, but his words' still 
ling in the air of Ireland. ^' ^. 

. • As ' Clromwell moved southward, spreading carnage ^ 
and desolation in his wake, the treacherous royalists, 
now quaking with dismay, bethought them of the Vete- 
ran general whose skill . had never been at faultr-Owen , 
Boe. They had outraged and outlawed him, but now, 
in their dire extremity, they craved and implored. him. 
to save them. Yanquishing his just resentment and 
contempt, the victor of Arras and Benburg consented 
to do what in him lay toward beating back the Crom- 
wellian tide ; but he died on his. first march, i>oisoned 
(tradition says) by an English hand. . In his grave was 
buried the last hope of the Confederation. Post afteir 
post was reduced, the strength and resources of the 
defenders grew scarcer, until the whole land lay pros- 
trate under the iron heel of Clan Oliver.^ And what 
a conquest it was I An eye-witness, one who served 
under the Puritan banner, has left this picture : ^^ About 
the year 1652 or 1653 the plague and famine had so 
swept away whole counties that a man might travel 
twenty or thirty miles and not see a living creature, 
either man, beast, or bird, they being either all dead, or 
had quit those desolate places." Which well bore out 
CromweU's declaration that ^4t was a country worth 
fighting for." 

- Thousands of Irish youths and maidens were trans- 
I)orted as slaves to the malarial plantations of the West 
Indies. To the rest was given the memorable altema- 

^ *'The dead do not come back, and if the mothen and babies are alanghtered with the 
nen, the raee giree no futlier troable. . • In Jnatioe to the Sngliah adidieis, how«f«r« 
tt mast be aald that 1/ im« no/auU qf tktin if tm^ Mth eMid iff thai gt mr o t km not 
flObifffcr Iff livt to mojiJIomf.**— Fboudi*b BUL Engkund^ toL jl, p. 607. 
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itive: ^^Oo to HeU or OmndugM^^ — ^the barren modf- 
lands beyond the Shannon being deemed so unfit for 
:human occupation that the fugitives were exx>ected to 
starve there. At the same time an edict was issued that 
every Romish priest captured should (1) be hanged untU 
half dead, (2) then beheaded and his body quartered, 
(3) his bowels taken out and burned, (4) his head set 
ux)on a x)ole as a warning. It was hard to teach these 
wild LJshrie that freedom of conscience meant freedom 
to believe only as their English masters for the moment 
jbelieved. 

] -Three entire provinces were confiscated hy Oromwettj 
and divided under military v)arrant among his own 
stout gospelers ; but death overtook him before he could 
;reach the secret goal of his ambition-— the crown. ' Ten 
years of his nalitary dictatorship had created so many 
-malcontents as to soon afterward open clear jiassage for 
a Stuart restoration in the person of Charles II., son of 
the decapitated Charles L 

J. . - 

CHARLES n. 

When Charles I. was brought to the block, his son 
was proclaimed l^ing in Ireland by Ormond, who, at the 
same time, signed a treaty of x>eace with the insurgents. 
The young prince wrote from Holland that he " had re- 
ceived and was extremely well satisfied with the articles 
of x)eace with the Irish Confederates, and would confirm 
wholly and entirely all that was contained in them.'' 
Whether from choice or necessity-— it matters little 
which— the Irish had fought the battles of the Stuart 
claimant after everybody else had deserted him. They 
were scattered, starved, pulverized in consequence. Now 
was the day of their reward I With Charles back in 
London, what might they not expect in return for their 
signal loyalty to his cause t But it happened that the 
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Englisli, wMe cliaiigiiig their form of 'goyermnioiit^odid' 
' not change its chronic abhorrence of the Insh:^/>ri> ijfmef * 

With the quick instinct of a trimmer, Charles saw -that 
the Irish were crashed and dispersed. He had no more 
to expect from them, of either succor or annoyance, 
whereas the Puritan interest was still so formidable . 
as to require politic conciliation. Under such drcum- 
stauces Charles was not long in making up his resolu- 
tion. He publicly declared in Scotland that hd ^^&id 
detest and abhor Popery, superstition, and idolatiyj to- 
gether with prelacy; resolving not to tolerate, much 
less to allow, those in any x>a^ of his dominionc^ and 
t<o endeavor the extirpation thereof to the utmost of his 
power." As to the treaty confirmed with the Jrish, 
he cooUy pronounced it "null and void;" "he was 
conviaced in his conscience of the sinfulness and un- 
lawfulness of it, and of his allowing them the liberty 
of the Popish religion ; for which he did desire from his 
heart to be humbled before the Lord, and for Jiaving - 
sought urvto such unlavfui Jielpfor the restoring qf Mm 
to his throne.^'* It was a clear case of misplaced confi- 
dence all around. 

In proof of his sincere conversion and change of heart, 
the crowned cheat confirmed the CromweUian adven- 
turers in possession of the stolen lands of the Irish, and 
told the latter to go whither Cromwell had sent l^em. 
Such was their reward for lavishing their blood and 
treasure in support of an English king.* 

Charles, like his sire and grandsire, was a spiritless, 
perfidious snob. His reign was chiefiy remarkable for 
j3ham plots and conspiracies in which the most despe- 

^ stung hj thifl btM ingntltiide, Colonel CosteUo lont to Charlet a suping petUko. 
** For ten yean,** Mid he,** I have been beggared and bmitod in jooTMnrloe. laaknotevor 
or nwaid therefor ; I know it woold be nMle«. But, In the aider of jonth I fought on» 
year o^olful yon. Am I not entitled to MmeeooipenMtioii for that, ilneejoaaio mgleet- 
ing yoor friepda and rawaiding jov enemleat ** 
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rate and sangninaiy designs were attribtited to the Pa^ 
pists, who, in consequence, were hunted and hanged 
with the zeal befitting so civilized ^ people as their ene- 
my. Among the victims was Oliver Plunkett, Catholic 
primate of Ireland, a learned and virtuous prelate, whose 
very virtue was his greatest crime. He was put to death 
without being allowed tune to disprove the trumped-up 
charges brought against hinu 

Charles went to his account in 1686, leaving to Eng- 
land a festering legacy of debauched morals. 

13 




CHAPTBEX -v^' 

TBS WrLLLAMns WABS. ■ i:.;;n.ir> . 

JUtBS XL iXD WlLLUK OF ORAXQS— ThB BOTKH— ATHUUS-^OKB. 

SICK— AuaHBiK— SABepiBLO — Br. Bijth— Teb V101.1.TXD Tsbatx: '" ' 

"nuiDgh the Saxon nuke nufold 
At tlif IsBt hli ■cilea of Kold, 
And pledsa ttMW lov« imbild, 

Tnut hJm not. Green Ltod I 
ToDcb Dot irllh glatelea clup 
A enO'd ind deadly anp, 
Bnl wltli Nnmg and goanlsd faap 

In }Dar itael-cUd hand I "— Dath. 

^ AMES n., brother and successor to Chades, was 
a Catholic, and openly professed his oreed when 
ascending the throne. One of his first acts was 
to issne a declaration affirming the right of all sects and 
classes to eqnal freedom of worship. The civil incapaid- 
ties of Catholics, Qoakers, PresbTterians, and other dis- 
senters were thns removed, and this example of toleranoe 
b^an to bear beneficent fruit, especially in Ireland, 
inaugurating the promise of general peace and condlia- 
tioo. But the old demon of fanaticism had taken too 
fast a grip on the English spirit to be exorcised by soft . 
words. The High Church party (one of whose fimda- 
mental tenets was the supremacy of the king in reli^ons 
mattes) grew indignant at the prospect of equal rights, 
feeling that under such a regime they themselves would ■ 
occupy an anomalous position, and might possibly lose 
the loaves and fishes of office. Accordingly they con- 
spired to invite over the Dutch prince, William of Nas- 
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sau, who was the son-in-law of James. It would never 
do to have a change of religion now which might lead to 
a rearrangement of estates — nay, perhaps to a restoration 
of clerical celibacy. So WiUiam, * * the Deliverer, ' ' landed 
with a small force, recruits flocked to his standard, and 
. James, not having enongh iron in him to make a reso- 
lute stand, fled to France. 

In Ireland at the time all religions were tolerated ; but 
the noajority of the Episcopal Action, frettmg under the 
apprehension of having to disgorge some share of their 
spoils, at once flung up their caps for William. The mass 
of the people, keenly realizing that William's triumph 
would mean for them only a renewal of ascendency and 
proscription, clung to the cause of fugitive James as the 
best alternative they had. Observe, they were not fight- 
ing against any equitable claim of Protestants or of Pro- 
testanism,* but against the unholy engine of torture 
which had always heretofore strangled their conscience 
and worship. " It required," says Lord Macaulay, "no 
great sagacity to perceive the inconsistency and dishonor 
of men who, dissenting from almost all Christendom, 
would suffer none to dissent from themselves ; who de- 
manded freedom of conscience, yet refused to grant it ; 
who execrated persecution, yet persecuted ; who urged 
reason against the authority of one opponent, and au- 
thority against the reasons of another." 

The Irish sprung to arms once more. Strange, some 
wiU think, that a nation so often defeated, twice almost 
extirpated, should so miraculously recover strength to 
try the battle over anew. Well, the race was always 
fertile and quick of growth. In the next place, weak 
though it was in comparison with England, resistance 
was the only decent or manly course left open to it. Bet- 

• wmiamhadaUisecoiitinseiUofCftUtolktuiioiiglitofonow^ ha^ JtniM of Pio- 
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t^. meet,deatli in the wild feTer of tke ■ battle's' shocfc', 
(ian under the slow torture of a savage code. ■ ■MoteoTef', " 
the races had by this time become considerably Inteov 

* ^mingled. The Celt has ever displayed a wondiohs 
faculty for assimilating other peoples to himself, 'iaiid. 
each fresh incursion of immigrants grew to be in'.l^e 
course of a few generatious ' ' more Irish than the Irish:'? ' 
The reason was plain. As soon as the foreign colonists 
lost their distinctively foreign character, and began'to 
have a vital interest in Ireland, as distinct from Engjand^ 
that moment they began to feel the crushing weigHt-of 
English loisrule as keenly as their MUesian neighbois: 
Identity of interests and common suffering generated an 
identity of feeling and aspiration. The Irish of to-day 
are only in small part MUesian, they draw their blood- 
from many founts, bat a single spirit permeates the 
great bulk of them ; and it is their boast, as it is also a 
projif of the justice of their cause, that thousandsixf 
their best and bravest are sprung from the loins of men 
who came originally to plunder and'destroy. 

Well, James was indaoed to sail from France .to Lre- 
land, taking with him a staff of French officers, and he 
found Derry (which had been held for the Prince of 
Orange) ready to capitulate on honorable terms. like 
a &tuotis old donkey as he was, James pronormced the 
terms too liberal, and summoned the town to surrender 
at discretion. Its defenders were' merely Irish rebeils, 
and for them he had no compassion. The plaoe was 
strongly fortified, well garrisoned, and, to its credit^ 
fionglmck Ring James's arrogant demand Beforehe 
oould reduce the city succor arrived from England, and 
a post of vital consequence, containing forty cannon and 
60,000 stand of arms, was lost through self-conceit and 
stupidity. Had James only remained in France or 

' been drowned in crossing, ^e Irish would piohaibly 
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ihave ipnt a different face on the WiUiamite camj^dgns.' 
Shortly after, when the English army under Schomberg 
was enfeebled by an epidemic, the Irish generals were 
•eager to attack and scatter i<^ but James's mood had 
altered. He objected, overruled the wish of his officers, 
and compelled them to sit idle for months, while fresh 
battalions from England were daily pouring in.* It 
would have been a good riddance for the Irish had they 
hanged James, or closely confined him the day • he 
landed, and then entered the field on an' independent 
footing. But that was not the fashion of the time — 
they always needed a royal figurehead of some sort to 
raUy around, and he seemed the smaller of two evils. 
He made the fairest promises, and signed an act restor- 
ing to the rightful owners the estates obtained under 
the .Gromwellian Settlenient. 

, Schomberg' s campaign reaching no decisive result, 
^William set out to take command in x>erson ; and now, 
seeing no help for it, James consented to give him battle, 
after waiting until his rival had concentrated every 
available man on the spot. They met at the Boyne, 
July 1, 1690. "Behold a land worth fighting fori" 
said William. "Si)are, ohl spare my English sub- 
jects 1 " piped James from the summit of a convenient 
hill. Here, again, his timidity and incapacity wrought 
disaster. When requested to send a brigade to protect 
the bridge of Slane, which commanded his left wing, 
and by which the Irish flank was subsequently turned, 
he sent — fifty dragoons 1 He wanted to keep aU the 
rest between himself and the enemy. 

William had fifty-one thousand veteran soldiers, fifty 
pieces of artillery, and four mortars, led by himself, a 

• Some hlttoriaas mj thithe fofbade tlie iMtek a«t of ««i&ptMioiB for hit ildc labjecte. 
It was on this occafkm that Xaishal Boeen aald to liim: "Stra, if yoa had a himdred 
kIngdomayoawoaldloaethemalL** Aaaygedjyhoiafiiidtolaiathem. 
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brave and accomplished ..commandi^. ' l^cetdi^' 
twenty-thiee thousand men, moslly raw levies, vritix only 
six pieces ol artillery, nuder the misdirection ol a quak- 
ing poltroon, James, who, having done what he could to 
invite defeat, prudently withdrew to a neighboring sum- 
mit, taking with him die six thousand French troops aa 
a body-guard, and leaving the seventeen thousand Irish, 
to "go it alone." With all these deadly odds, few bat- 
tles in history have been mare obstinately contested. 
"Ten separate times," says the English historian SmUe^ 
did the Irish troops chaoige, "though inferior in num- 
bers, in appointments, in discipline, in artillery." ; At 
one time, "had James but ordered the French troops to 
the aid of the Irish, there can be little doubt but the 
day would have be^i decided in his favor;" "but he 
was a safe and inglorious spebtator of the struggle'* 
" the French were ner^ brought into action," and so, 
from an overwhelming pressure of numbers, the Irish 
had. to retire — one of their officers indignantiy shout- 
ing: "QTtange kings, and we ViGZ fight the battle aoer 
again/" Tlie victory, as this English sympathizer re- 
marks, was little to boast of— fifty-one thousand to sev- 
enteen thousand — yet the issue was doubtful all day ; ito 
prisoners, no baggage captured. The Irish, under Tyr- 
connel and Sarsfield, retreated in good <»rder beyond Qye 
Shannon. James ran away at headlong speed to Dub- 
lin,* and thence embarked for France. On his passage 
he met a French fleet coming to aid him, with the inten- 
tion of patroling the Irish coasts and destroying Eng- 
lish transports. The fleeing coward took every ship of 
them back again, as a convoy to protect his own -pKt^imB 




William' s nest step was to send Oeneral Donglas, with 
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ten rogiments of foot, five of horse, twelve gxins, and two 
mortaxs, to reduce Athlone, which was held by stout old 
Colonel Grace with only eight hundred men— one against 
eleven, Grace retired to the " Irish side" of the town, 
a splendid i>osition for defensive operations, cut* down 
• the bridge behind him, and told Douglas to. ^^ blaze 
away." They did blaze away for seven days, and then, 
repulsed at every point, Douglas decamped with bag 
and baggage to rejoin his master. Their allied force 
(twenty-five thousand men) now laid forious siege to 
Limerick, the key of the south. Of the opposing Irish, 
only ten thousand had arms. An additional train of 
heavy si^e guns and ammunition was coming to Wil- 
liam from Dublin, and had got within five miles of 
his camp, when Sarsfield swooped down upon it like a 
hawk, sabered the escort, loaded every cannon to the 
muzzle and set them mouth downward in the earth, 
piled aU the baggage over the powder, and then blew 
the whole train into the clouds with a shock which 
almost rent the granite hills. Back to Limerick in 
safety rode the Groping Earl and his troops, though 
every squadron in the English camp was scouring the 
country to intercept him. 

For twenty -seven consecutive days forty cannon 
belched forth their iron summons at the leaguered 
walls, and at length a practicable breach was rei)orted. 
Six thousand veterans, with a reserve of eight thousand 
behind them, were ordered to the assault, and entered 
the breach with steady tramp while line after line was 
mowed down like grass. For four hours they struggled 
» in the crimson gap, then fell back to mend their shat- 
tered ranks. In this repulse the women* of limerick 

* TIm wmUtmlte anntot had eomiiiitted lach foal abominatiofis dtewhere that theae 
noble wooien declared thej would rather be tom in pleoea than aabmit to the capike of 
wxetchea ao bmtal. . . Thank God, the apiitt of IJmeilck'a maida and matfona haa not 
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.fonglit side by side, with their hnfibajiofi,' sires, ajiidLBcxpMj i i'^i^l 
f^and sometLDies," says the. English historian Stoieyy l^^if" 
"they were nearer' to onr men than their own.'' r Again ^ ^ . 

' the column was led to the attack, and this time it wte !' 
not only beaten back, but was pursued into its. own ; 
trenches, while two thousand of its stoutest veterans lay ;. 
stark before the unconquered city. A truce was asked. , I 
in order to bury the dead. It was refused by the Irishy; 
and William sullenly withdrew, setting fire :before! he 
went to the houses where the sick a^d wounded lay; 
On reaching London, he sent oyer the famous Marlbo^ 
rough to besiege Cork and Einsale. For the lack of am-^ 
munition neither city could make a stubborn defense/ ' 
The garrison held out as long as men could, then capilr 
ulated as "prisoners of war." Their treacherous cap^r 
imprisoned every man of them until, from starvation and 
disease, not one was left alive. 

A more energetic camjmgn than ever was now re- 
solved upon. The regular English army in Ireland 
consisted of thirty-seven thousand five hundred men^ 
supx)orted by twelve thousand yeomanry, or militia, all 
well armed and appointed, with the richest x>art of the . 
country in their grasp and a x)owerful nation to draw 
upon for supplies. The Irish force was mainly re- 
cruited from scattered bands, "the fearless Ilapi)arees." 
The x)opulation of the island was only one million five 
hundred thousand, haU of which was in the English in- 
terest.* The " rebels *' were enfeebled by constant war, 
harassed for lack of resources and material, and suo- 
cored only by an occasional French l^on, which was 

departed from iu yet, bat rings oat clear as a clarion-note in the electric ntteranoei of tbm ^ 
Xarchioneas of Qpeensberry, ** Speransa," **tlke Nan of Kennuue,** in Ireland ; of the late 
lamented ** Una ** on this side of the wstb ; and abides in the aspirations of thoosaDda of 
other pare and high-soaled women less widely known, bat not less deroted to BI^ and 
Fieedom. 

■ • The Cromwellian settlers natually enottgh did their utmost to goard their om bOQi^» 
which waa serioosly imperiled. 
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often more ofa hindraiLce than a help' An nneqiial coil'- 
test, surely— fio unequal that, in looking back upon it^ 
one scarcely knows whether •amazement or admiration 
is uppermost. • ' 

- :The French auxiliaries, numbering six thousand, were 
under command of ^t. Buth, to whom James trans^ 
ferred also the command of the Irish army. It was an 
unfortunate choice, but some curse seemed ever to at- 
tend the Stuart cause. Had the Irish insisted on having 
the' chief command intrusted to Sarsfield, as the Ameri- 
can colonists a century later insisted on the military 
supremacy of Washington, the course of their struggle 
would have shown more substantial gains. To obviate 
possible jealousy as to rank or precedence, Sarsfield (like 
Washington) might easily have been given a general's 
commission in the French service. 

Ginckle, at the head of seventeen thousand men, ad- 
vanced upon Athlone,* and first proceeded to storm the 
"English " (or eastern) side of the town, which was held 
by less than four hundred Irishmen. Four thousand 
English musketeers carried the fortifications after more 
than half the little band of defenders had been slain. 
Yet the remnant, expecting reinforcements from St. 
Buth, held the four thousand at bay until it had demol- 
ished the stone arches of the bridge, and then retired, as 
Grace had previously done, to the "Irish " side of the 
river. The British batteries were plied against them so 
furiously that "a cat could scarcely live Upon the ram- 
parts," Ginckle' s design being to repair the broken arches 
and thus afford footing for another assaiQt. Cannon 



* On his way he encoimtered an old castle, hidd by a leiKeant aiid//V«fM men. This 
handful trained their gnns on the advancing army, and did not yield vntn the walls were 
tumbled aronnd their heads. The gallant seigeaot was hanged for his **rashness ** I His 
was an act of heroism, at once deliberate and reekleas, whkh. If done In any other land, 
would hare earned a marble shaft, not arope*i end, for the leader. An honorable enemy 
woold haye been the fliit to admire It. 
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y ere planted to sweep tlie nanow. passage, aad under 
. ^covec of their fire beam^ were thrown across the chaJsm^ 
jOnt sprang brave Sergeant Costame and ten of his com- 
rades, rushed along the deadly lane and plied the beams 
with axe and bar. Before they could complete the work 
every man of them was torn to pieces in the storm of 
round-shot and grape ; yet out sprang eleven more to 
take their place. When the smoke next cleared away, 
nine of these, too, had disappeared,^ but Ginckle's 
bridge was — every spar of it— floating down the . Shan- 
non 1 He next attempted to cross the river on pontoons, 
but found St. Kuth at length posted to meet him, and, 
hopeless of success, was about to raise the sioge (after 
expending fifty tons of powder, twelve thousand cannon 
balls, and six hundred bombs), when he was informed 
that St. Kuth had withdrawn two miles away and was 
giving a grand entertainment in honor of the victory ; 
also that a f ordable spot in the river had just been dis- 
covered. Ginckle resolved on a final dash, and. next 
morning advanced for the f ourtiii time. Word was sent 
to the French head-quarters that the enemy was making 
a suspicious movement, as if about to ford the river. 
"Impossible," rejoined St. Euth, "that they should 
make another attempt while I am so near." He realized 
his mistake when the town was captured, mainly be- 
cause of his stupid vanity and self-delusion. The Irish 
were so disgusted with their ally, that Sarsfield, Tyrcon- 
nel, and other leaders withdrew their commands from 
his camp. 

* The names of ncarij all the galUnt iNtrty are loat 

** Unknown, unnamed, unspoken. 

Their pitdte no minstrels sing, 
For them no chord is woken. 

No laurels round them cling ; 
But nerer yet has Fkeedom 

More brare defenders known, 
nan those bold hearts that guarded 

The old bridge at AthloiM.**—Wx. OounoL 
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v Beguming now to perceive the conseqaenoes of his 
folly, St. Euth posted his army (fifteen thousand strong) 
in an advantageous jiosition near Aughrim, and sought 
to regain the co-operation of Sarsfield. The English at- 
tacked him with twenty-five thousand, and were so im- 
petuously met that the whole course of the campaign 
seemed about to be reversed, when a double disaster 
abruptly turned the tide of batde. 1. An imjiortant 
pass was lost for lack of ammunition, the casks at that 
critical x>oint being filled, through some fatal mistake, 
with cannon balls instead of musketry bullets. * 2. At 
the decisive moment of the battle an eight-jiound shot 
tore off St. Euth's head. None of his subordinates 
knew or could carry out his plans, a panic spread among 
his army, and what had promised to be a victory was 
changed into a rout. Most of the Irish succeeded in 
cutting their way out, for they had learned by this time 
not to trust an Englishman nearer than sword's point ; 
but upward of two thousand captives taken during the 
day were butchered in cold blood 1 The total Irish loss 
was about four thousand, the English three thousand — 
figures which plainly indicate how dearly the field of 
Aughrim was won. 

As soon as Sarsfield heard of the French leader's death 
he swept down with his matehless cavalry, too late to 
save the day, but in time to cover the retareat and pre- 
vent a wholesale massacre. Through this entire cam- 
paign the Irish fought against crushing odds ; yet harder 
battles, say competent authorities, were never contested 
in Europe. 

THE TREATY OF UKERICE:. 

To Limerick once more— city of glorious memories and 
inspirations--and with Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, 
in command. The whole southwest held itself boldly 
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and .firmly^rt^thflthe-^GfaUopinga^ a 

wliirlwiiid: across : the: breast . of it^' cutting, intokiniiice^ 
meat every. Britisli sqnadron or jbattalion that dared . 
straggle beyond gunshot of the main body. For two 
and a half months Ginckle's artillery battered down 
limerick' s walls, his shells rained into Limerick' s streets, ' 
but he attempted no nearer assault. .: Irish agents .wdre 
meantime soliciting aid from France, and .Louis promised 
it, although James the Kunaway bewailed his kingdom . 
as lost. William at the same time bogan to have grave 
doubts of his ability to subdue the Msh, full as his 
hands were with continental and domestic work ; so he 
sent word to Ginckle to conclude a peace on any terms,' 
provided the Lish would acknowledge his (William's) 
sovereignty. The Irish leaders asked if he would grant 
and guarantee the rights in defense of which they had 
espoused his father-in-law's cause. Answer — Tes; and,- 
pref erring the lion to the stag, they accepted. A solemn 
treaty was drawn up and ratified, securing to them« 

1. The free exercise of their religion. 

2. Untrammeled liberty of tirade and commerce. 
8. An Irish Parliament. 

4. Protection of estates held by Irishmen or Catholics. 

5. General amnesty for participators in the war. 

' These surely were not the demands of a "danquisJied 
army. The Irish did not give up their armis, but 
marched out with the customary honors of war, retain- 
ing even the best part of their artillery and ammunitioiL 
The binding covenant was formally signed October 8, 
1691, on the famous Treaty Stone, in x^resence of both 
armies. Two days afterward a French fleet sailed 
up the Shannon with reinforcements, money, and sup- 
plies. The English, shivering with apprehension that 
Sarsfield might now pay them back in their own coin 
by resuming the offensive, began to prepare themselves 
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; .;- for a fresh encounter. They could not conceive that 
• ;. the Irish, with so much now in their favor, would re- 
spect the Treaty 1 To their amazement, Sarsfield proud- 

; ly yet bitterly said : "I have signed the contract, and 

I ' Ireland's honor is pledged." 

i . * Having thus secured, las they^ thought, peace and jus- 

!: tice to their countrymen (for William had been always 

looked upon as a man of sturdy fidelity to his word), the 
Irish soldiers refused to live under the alien banner of 
Britain, and embarked for France, where they formed 
the nucleus of the historic Brigade. To Sarsfield the 
grateful land of his adoption has raised a costly monu- 
' ■' ' ment inscribed with letters of gold. At home he was 
only a leader of " outlaws " and "rebels." 
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•■ Tbs TnUr Btow tf LInNdck I the m 

That nw the bope of Imcm'* Bui— tkli own uoconqiund Ii1d4-~ '-''''''-'' 
WlUi itttn leaolre, bnt bnAen heeila, ermma tt t*ke thalr Kmd ; ' *>■ ^i'^ 
That Hw him dgu tlie Tnttf, bot uw htm ilsn la lain, 
For BhimdnllT twM braken en the WQdgeeH poieed the miln.*' C i^'^ ' 

^EFORE BJgniTig the national compact at lime- ' 
rick, Sai^eld, resolute to leave no loop-hole or 
pretext for ita subseqnent repudiation or era- ' 
Edon, insisted that t^e Lords 'Justices shoold come down 
from Dublin to aiga the docnment, and tliat it should 
then be ratified by William and Mary. TTi'h demands 
were folly complied with, and the Irish were thus pat 
in possession of a fair share of civil and relig^ns lib- 
erty, under the influence of which changed conditions 
&e marvelous recuperative power of the nation was 
prompt to manifest itsell Oonunerce and industry 
revived with quick pulsations, the seeds of enterprise 
began to strike firm root, and everything looked hope- 
foL But these very symptoms aroused the Jealousy 
and rapacity of England. The Wildgeese had sailed 
away, leaving Ireland helplessly leaning on the weak 
reed of a parchment treaty. ISow was the time to stran- 
gle her before she could again grow strong enough tc 
prptect herself. So the solemn Treaty was torn to 
pieces, its every pledge shamelessly violated— Dr. Dop- 
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ping* delivering a philippic in Christ Church, Dublin, 
in presence of the -Lords Justices, on. ^^^ the crime of 
keeping faith with Papists "I • 

When William concluded his continenM war, he 
owed a million sterling to his soldiery, and his ex- 
chequer was bare as a miser's palm. What was he to 
do i Why, just what all his predecessors l^td done 
when opportunity offered— he confiscated upward of 
two million acres of the best land in Ireland I Many 
other patrimonies were saved only by the payment of 
large bribes, not alone to the courtiers, but into his 
"immortal'' Majesty's private purse, as the English 
commissioners testify. Yet this whol^ale pillage of the 
soil did not suffice. Ireland had still too much vitality 
left ; so it was resolved to jiaralyze her in every limb by 
striking down simultaneously her conscience, intellect, 
and trade. In pursuance of this intent, many of the 
penal statutes of Elizabeth's reign were embodied in a 
couple of Acts now passed by William and his legisla- 
ture. The Catholics were disarmed, disabled from edu- 
cating their children, prohibited from filling any public 
position down to that of gamekeeper, and all their 
clergy were ordered to quit the kingdom. 

In 1698 the Peers and Commons of England presented 
an address to William, praying him to discourage the 
woolen ma.nufacture in Ireland, f as it was operating 
" to the great prejudice of the trade of this kingdom." 
What was William's answer i 

'' J shaU do aU that infMlie$to diioourage the woolen manufacture in 
Ireland.^ I 

• Bopping was Afigi<i»an Blihop of Meatfa. It !■ gratifying to be aUe to add that his 
appeal was rebuked and refuted (though without atail) by another Pr ote s ta n t pvdate, Dr. 
Horeton of KUdare. 

t See Part First, Chapter YH. 

t To soften the blow to the Irish Protestant aitissns, he p ro mis ed at the same time to 
encoorage the Unen trade ; bat lUs part of the promise he toteUy focfot. 
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i Pronibitory-duties were forthwiih - (10^ William HLJ. 
cliapter 8) imposed upon the export of the lamoiui' Irish 
woolens, and the prospering industry was nprobiied, by 
fraud and force.* The prohibition was improved upon 
by the Embargo Laws forbidding Iriish merchants; to 
trade directly with any foreign nation, or to Iniport or 
export any article except from or to English ports. One 
solitary exception was made, and let it never be forgot- 
ten. To " preserve " the morals of the Irish people, and 
to assist a colonial monopoly, Ireland was permitt^ to 
import, free of duty— what do you think t — Jaicaica 

BUM 1 

These infamous laws drove two hundred thousand 
skilled artisans out of Ireland— most of them Hugue- 
nots and Ulster Protestants— and would have driven 
out five times as many if they could only have es- 
caped. Froude curses the "idiocy," "the accursed 
legislation, and yet more unpardonable policy" which 
thus alienated and expelled " the rank and file of 
the loyal Protestant garrison of the north ; " and he 
adds: 

** They went with bitterness in their hearts, cursing and detesting 
the aristocratic system of which the ennobling qualities were lost, and 
only the worst retained. The South and West were caught by the 
same movement, and ships could not be found to carry the crowds who 
were eager to go." 

Observe, Mr. Froude has no sympathy to waste on 
those Irish, no regret for the wrong in so fsir as it affected 
merely tfiem. His indignation arises from the fact that 
it was the offspring of these very men who were after- 
ward mainly instrumental in winning American Inde- 
pendence 1 



• In addition to breaking ftdth with tlie |ridi, WUliam ia reaponrfble for tha miaaacra of 
Qlencoe. An entire Scottiah dan laid down anna and took the oath of allngiancii on 
promiae of amneaty. Thqrwereaetnponandbntcheredinani^bt. 
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Dying in 1701, William was siicceeded by Ms . sister- 
in-law, Anne Stuart, a bigoted old vixen who kept the 
macliinery of persecution steadily going, and under 
• iwhom. the Penal Cpde was brought to its highest stage 
of -perfection. Never before or since did the genius of 
intolerance conceive a code more barbarously cruel and 
malignant. It is hard in our day to believe that human 
nature could lower itself to the deliberate and constant 
use of an instrument so satanic ; but there it stands on 
the brazen tablets of history, an eternal monument of 
shame. 

Says Johnson : *'The sangainary English code outstripped the Ten 
Persecutions on the early Christians inflicted by pagan Rome." 
V'lt was," says Sir J. Barrington, 'Hhe most dexterous but atrocious 
iniquity that ever stained the annals of legislation." 

''It was," says Edmund Burke, ''a machine of wise and elaborate 
contrivance, as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and de- 
gradation of the people, and the debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man." 

''It was," says the great French jurist, Montesquieu, ''a code con- 
ceived by devils, written in human gore, and registered in helL" 

The salient features of the code are summarized as 
follows by John Mitchel : 

''They took charge of every Catholic from his cradle and attended 
him to his grave. Catholic children could only be educated by Protest- 
ant teachers at home ; and it was highly penal to send them abroad for 
education. 

"Catholics were excluded from eveiy prof ession, except the medical; 
and from all official stations without exception. \ 

" Catholics were forbidden to exerdse trade or commerce in any cor- 
porate town. 

" Catholics were legally disqualified to hold leases of land for a longer 
tenure than thirty-one years; and also disqualified to inherit the lands 
of Protestant relatives. 14 
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" .' .\f'A.C&tli61Ic coald not legally possess a hone of gteattiy 
■ fire poonda ; and any true Protestant meeting a CathoUc with a horse' ofjj 
flf^or dxtypoimdB itiTalue, might laydorn the legal prico ot-&va S 
• potmds, onhotso the idolater, mount in his place, and ride away. 

"A Catholic child, turning Protestant, could sue bia parent for eu^- -', 
teoance ; to be detennined by the Protestant Court of Chancery. ' '' , 

'.'A. Catholic's eldest son, turning Protestant, reduced his father to & 

taiant-fw^life, the lereiuon to the convert. . - , '. . j 

"A Catholic priest could not celebrate Mass under severe penalties ; 

. but any priest who recanted was secured a stipend by law." , , 

Bamngton (who, like Dr. Johnson, Bnrke, and Mit- 

ohel, was himself a Protestant) describes the operatioii 

' of the code as follows : , .^ 

"A code, which would have dishonored even the sanguinary pea. of 
Draco^ had Inflicted every pun and penally under which a people ooal4 
linger out a miserable existence. By these statutes the exennae. of- 
-religlon hbd been held a crime, tbe education of children a high n^id^ 
meaner ; the son was encouraged to betray his father, the child rawaidsd . 
for the ruin of his parent ; the house of God was declared a public md- ' 
■ance, the officiating pastor proclaimed an outlaw ; the acquirement at 
property [by Catholics] absolutely prohibited j plnnder localised' In 
courts of law, and breach of trust rewarded in courts of equity ; ihs 
Irish Catholics excluded from the possession of any office or occupa^oo 
in the state, the law, the army, the navy, the municipal bodies, or flia - 
chartered corporations ; and the mild doctrines of the Christian fidth . 
perverted, even in the pulpit, to the worst purposes of reli^otu pen»-J 



The motive of these ferocioos enactments is readily 
fonnd in the dread of the ascendsnt &ction tbat tba 
Papists might try to recoTCT their ancestral domains. 
To prevent any snch deplorable consmnmation, it was 
politic to depress and debase the afoiesaid Papists bb 
much as possible. And they were debased. Bestcaiiied 
from owning honse, or land, or ship ; from carrying on 
school, or trade, or profession ; from Toting or holding 
office ; from cnltiTating their native tongne or praotioiii^ 
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their religion — ^is it any wonder that they were reduced 
to ignorance, pauperism, serfdom i 

When Anne relinquished the British scepter (1714), it 
passed into the grasp of Gteorge L, " a Hanoverian hog,'' 
ignorant, brutal, and licentious, under whom the good 
work of exploiting the Papists was not allowed to slack* 
In his reign the patriotic Irish Protestant divine, Dean 
Swift, b^gan to probe the abuses around him with caus- 
tic pen ; and in the same reign was passed an Act assert- 
ing the positive and inherent right of England to bind 
Ireland by every British law, thus tearing away the thin 
vaU which had heretofore covered the worthlessness and 
impotence of the parrot-Parliament in Dublin. 

In 1727 came GFeorge n., another chip of the same 
block— illiterate, stupid, and bigoted, by whom was 
signed a statute dissolving all marriages between Prot- 
estants and Papists ; also a statute decreeing the pen- 
alty of death against any Catholic priest, who should 
marry a Protestant and Papist. Hard work it was to 
keep the orthodox fold free from contamination 1 The 
most memorable words George EL ever uttered were an 
imprecation on the laws which ^^ deprived me [him] of 
such subjects " as the Irish legion which whipi>ed his 
best generals through Europe. Toward the middle of 
his reign his jurisdiction in Ireland was mainly exercised 
by the Protestant Primate, Stone, an imi>orted l^Tigiiah 
bishop, ^^ who converted his house into a brothel in order 
to win the support of the younger members of Parlia- 
ment.'' In this reign were broadened and extended the 
foundations of Britain's Eastern empire— foundations 
built of human bones, cemented with gore — ^and British 
lust of conquest flung back the civilization of Asia for 
centuries. The butchery of the EQndoos so shocked and 
infuriated the other Asiatic peoples that Christianity 
was proscribed from the Euphrates to the Amoor, be- 



, cause it jras ptpfeased by.the KngJisTi.; vMiaBioners and 
converts were 'everywhere Idlled or banished, lest they, 
might open a way for similar invaaioiis. '.--.. 

George m. ascended the throne in .1760, "What the^g 
condition of the Irish then was may be faintly^ conceived ■-. ' 
from the sabjoined description by an English aathor,-^ ' 
Smiles: :." ^ , ,' 

" Any descriptive detui that we coald gire of the snfEsiiiiga ot th«. - ; 
Irish people during thia Umentftble period must UHi tn abort of tb« ': ,' 
reality. We can reiadilj appredate the miseries and horrors of a period : 
of destiactiTe dvil warfare. We see the blood, wetaearthe gioana^ire^, . ' 
witness the deaths ; the dTGamstances make a deep Impresdon tm our ' 
minds, and we ima^ne them to be tbe wont that civilized sodety can . . 
BoSer. Bnt there is a greater misery than this, thongh one that is csl<-' ' 
cnlated to make less impression on the mind of the general observer. It 
is a period of slow national torture by meana of the law; of qniet op- 
preBtdon and tyranny inflicted by a bigoted ascendency ; of insolt and 
cruelty and wrong heaped npon a crashed and plnndered pec^le, for tiie . , - 
excloaive benefit of the smallest and least deserving class In tbe Btate." * 

Foot years after the accession of Oeoige IIL, an 
exiled Irishmanf in Philadelphia b^an to foster "sedi- 
tion" by propagating the doctrine that a London Par-' 
liament had no light to tax the American colonies, whicb . 
had no repres^itation therein. That agitation was the 
dond no larger than a man's palm, which grew and 
sw^ed apace until in twelve years it rode a tempest 
that split King George's dominion in twain. And (to 
quote Smiles again), " as the Irish Brigade struck down 
the British power at linden and Fontenoy, so did Uie' 
refugee Irish in the ranks of the Amerioan patriot army 
contribute to pluck from the brow of Britain the palm 
of empire." 

• It !■ atnuMt rapnanou to Nourk tbM Bmlk* bw B«nc MJOT«d nsdi npate In be- 
laud M a hlnorlcal wrilcc. Fraoda woold pmuMmoi Un t™**** wHb lolltBlnc «l Ika 
bnln. 

I rtnilinTTmiiijinii, artpimllllwiirMj i4 fTisiinw 
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^1^; .': ! Anticipatiiig the course of my narrative by a few 

I'm" decades, I may here reproduce Thackeray's stmging, 

! V f because accurate, epitome of the lives of the Four 

I ; \ Gteoiges: , 
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^ - *' George the Fust most yile was reckoned; 

r > ' Vllerstill was GeprgetheSeoond; 

And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of C^eoige the Third ? 
When George the Fourth to heU descended, 
God be praised! the Georges ended 1 *** 

* Ab a eomptalon-piece to ThackeIaJ^^ I dipped llM f oOowliig tcrap from 
in the Hew York Tribum: **The eloiy of the Geoi^ges Is a lickeiiing reoocd of wnbridtod 
Ueentioiitiiess, grasping selflshnees, treacheiy, tynvmj, and mental incapacity. Tldnk of 
fbe Xaichioneas of Hertford, the f aroiito mistreM of George IV. when he waa Prince Bo- 
gent, being spoken of in the (kmrUft the 'then ministerial Jonxnal, as *Britaln*a .Gnaidiaa 
Angel«*becaase her salntljinflaence had been naed to hinder the canylng of anymeaaon of 
leUef for the Irish Oatfaolica I ** 
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CHAPTER ^, 




WEAT FOSTDXB BbFSL the BAXIBHKD WlLD^mSB JUa> VBUX '. 
DXSCSSIUHTB— WABTSb VaiAB A1R> ISTBUMa. ... 

FEW pages may Iiere appixipiiatdy be apaze^to 
; trace some of tlie &r-reaching conBegnenoea'cif 
. the Treaty ot lamerick and its -violation. .The ^ 
effect of that instrimirait, as has been already seen, was 
to create first a Tolmitaiy, then a compulsory ezodiu of 
' Irish, brain and muscle ; and the story of many of the 
men thus expatriated justifies "the lofty compliment paid 
to the race by our American poet, Willis, who mentions 
as charactoristio of it " an undying love of liberty, and 
an nntamed and restless genius." When your enemy- 
applauds you, the praise must be deserved ; so let Mr. 
Fronde once more appear upon the stand. He says : 

" The Irishmul of the lut ceatorf rote to hia natural IbtbI whenmv. 
he wu removed from his own nnhappy coimti2r. In t&e Bonn TeuB* 
War Aostri&'s best generals were Irishmen. Brown WM an IiilhlDMi ; 
01>onneirB name speaks for him; and I.allf Tollendal, who poniihed 
Sngland at Fontenoy,* was O'Hnllaly of Tollendally. Strike the nanwa 
of Irishmen out of our own public serrice, and we lose the heioeaof oor 
own pnradest exploits — we lose the Wellesleys, the Pallizen, the Hoon^ 
the Eyres, the Cootes, the Napiers ; we lose half of the officen and half 
the prirates who conqnered India for as, and fought our battln fai th« 

•O'Bttan.DOtuar.o 
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Peninsala. What the Irish could do as enemies, we were about to learn* 
when the Irish exiles 'in America crowded to the standard of Wash- 
ington." 

The Irisli army which went abroad from limerick 
won imperishable laurels on the reddest battle-fields of 
Europe, and gave eminent statesmen to every conti- 
nental court. Nineteen thousand men saQed directly 
for France, where, with a few scattered regiments already 
in the service, they formed the nucleus of the historic 
Brigade. Official records in the French War Office show 
that during a single century /(w^r hund/red andjffty 
tTiousand natives of Ireland died in the military service 
of France. A much smaller number of the exiles car- 
ried their swords and talents into the employ of Spain, 
Austria, Russia, and other States. At Fontenoy,f 
EamUlies, Landen,:!: Lafeldt, Cremona,§ Almanza, they 
snatched victory out of the grasp of disaster. Their 
leaders gained the highest civU as well as military hon- 
ors, winning distinction not only as soldiers but also as 
diplomatists and statesmen. 

Sarsfield and O'Brien became marshals of France ; 
Hamilton, LaUy, and McCarthy, generals ; Sheldon, 
Grahnoy, O' Carroll, O'Gfara, Fit^erald, O'Mahony, 
O'Neill, Power, MacMahon, Burke, Murphy, Maguire, 
Dillon, Roche, McDonnell, Lee, McElligott^ and a host 
of others commanded regiments, many of them founding 
families whose representatives play an important x>art in 
French public affairs to-day. In the Irish World? s re- 
port of the St. Patrick's Day celebration in Paris, 1875, 
occurs the annexed passage : 

^Qaeiy: Why** were aboat to learn **t Better Mj**dkr learn.** 

f Dayla* a ringliig ballad haa made the atorj ^ VontenQj ** familiar aa a honaehold word.** 

X Sarafleld waa mortally woanded in a chaige at Landen. 

{ Prince Sngene aupciacd Cremona, and waa ahnoat in poaaeaalon of it, wlien 0*]fa> 
hony*a aingle regiment, clad only in ahirta and belta, drore him out and held the town. 




.'.v^f'ijiioiiglbose a«sembled were menvbosefoinlljiuraies'an! 
■ Im^' vorda in Ireland md France. There wu the Teteran Kagcnt, 
. the friend, and relative of the great Anatrian marshal ; O'Neill de~ ' 
l^p'one, the descendant of the victors of the Tellow Ford and Behbnrb ; ' 
. O'Brien, vho led the chasseurs to the HalakoS ; and UocDermott, . 
'who charged with the cuiraasiera at 8oUerino; and there was O'Farrel, 
whose ancestor marched with ' Mjles the Slasher ' through Longford, 
and died beside him on the Bridge of Finae; and O'EeUy, and O'Learj, 
and CEyan (how proudly these Irirti Frenchmen cling to the *d *;and . 
. ' Hac*), and a hundred others, whose fathers had fonght with Dillon la 
'the old Brigade, or tramped with Hombert from Castlebar'to the heut 
' of Lrelsnd, or fought agunst British tyranny, with Lafayette and Wadi- 
-ington, at Brandywine and Torktown." .'.'.' 

' ,Tomostpeople,iiodonbt^it'wlUbea sarprisetoleam ' 
t^ flt - the organizataon and tactics of modern armies in -, 
Etirope were x>^ected by a Franco-Irish colonel^ .who ' 
bore the fcLmiliar name of Daniel O'OonnelL He Joined 
Glare's regiment at the age of fourteen ; by his natire . 
enei^ and talent he speedily raised liimaAlf to the rank. 
of major-general and inspector-general of the Pienbh .. 
army. His most conspictioas' service is thusdesciibed^: 
"by so carefol an authority as Sir Bernard Burke : ; ' 

*' The French Ooremment resolred that the Ait of War Bhoold un- 
dergo reriuoD, and a Hilitaiy Board was formed for this pnrpoM ^ 
1788) comprising four general officers and one coIoneL The colonel 
selected was O'Connell, who was esteemed one of the most adentifUi 
officers in the service. Withont patronage of family, he had risen to ft 
colonelcy before be bad attained his fortieth year. Only a few meet- 
ings of the Board had taken place when the superior officers, ttraok 
with the depth and accuracy of the infonnatiion, great military genina, 
and correct views displayed by Colonel O'Connell, imaniniouily tfnti to 
eon/ids to him the rmaeal of tilt vihoU JVwtuA mUUary eoda, and b «>»• 
aOtd tiie ardwmt dvty to pttfoeUff that Im taetict van Hum fttOanati i» . 
(A« tarXy eampaiffTU of tttolutumitti AonM^ adA«nd to Ay XdpcUon, and 
,adt!pttdi]f Pnutia, Atutria, Biitiia,Btid Ungland." 

■ O'.Beilly, Kavanagh, and Prince Nugent are historic 
names in Austria. CV SuUivan^ lAwless, Qardiner, 0*I>on- 
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\ nell, and anotlier O'BeOly became grandees of Spain; 
and men yet living can recall tlie time when O'Donnell 
was. dictator at Madrid. Lacy and Browne were mar- 
slials of Bnssia, and won tlie most brilliant victories of 
their era. Nugent and one of the Eavanaghs were 
Anlic councilors in Austria. Marshal Maurice Elava- 
nagh was chamberlain of Poland ; Colonel Harold fQled 
a similar station in Bavaria. To the Count of Clonard 

. was intrusted the education of the heir to the throne of 
France. Marquis MacMahon (grandsire of the marshal- 
president) was one of the first agents sent to investigate 
the condition of the American colonies and suggest plans 
for their liberation. Patrick Lawless was ambassador 
from Portugal to Prance ; O'Reilly represented Spain at 
the court of Louis XVL 

" It is strange," said Napoleon, on his second entry to 
Vienna (1809), " that now, as in 1806, on entering the 
Austrian capital, I find myself in intercourse with Count 
O'Reilly.'* Napoleon* had good reason to know the 
Count, for it was he, with his band of exiled '98 men, 
that saved the broken army of Austria after Austerlitz. 
In that army at that very time were over forty Msh 
names ranging from the grade of colonel to that of 
field-marshal ; and when Maria-Theresa of Hungary in- 
stituted fifty crosses of the Legion of Honor, to be given 
to the men most distinguished in her service, forty-six 
of the fifty decorations were worn on the breasts of Lish- 

* O^Donoraa mentl<nii * tndiUon yet extant in Conlea to the effect that the lint Napo- 
leon himvelf waa the grandaon of an Irlah fngitiTe, Gaol Brnke, whom fate had flnng on the 
Condcan shore after the hattle of Aaghrim. The traditien has little Talne in the abaence of 
more poiritive proof, yet there*a nothing impoaslble in it Andrew Jaekaon waa, in hla 
sphere, as great a prodigy as Napoleon ; yet **01d Hickocy** waa **the aon of apoor Irish 
emigrant** MacMahon to-day fills aa responsible a post as did the Little Oonrican ; bat had 
the family name been modifled (as It readOy might haTe been) to JfameiM or aomettiing of 
that sort, people woold rldicnle the idea of Ait descent ftom an expatriated Irishman. Cika- 
tesnbrland and Robespierre are names which gtre no direct snggestion of a MUesian origin ; 
yet both the antborof La OenU du ChrHimUKUt and thegrim leader of the Maontain party 
In the Beign of Terror, were of Irish extraction. 
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meiLv -In 1787 the Busfidan fleet^Ssdledf^^ixito i;&6 Bay- of 
Naples Tuider command of Admiial (yiDwyer. v- >^ v .t jixiir ^ ; : 

(The part played by thelnsh'^deiiient in* the* United ; 
States is reseired for a separate chapter. Znmoving'fbr 
a repeal of the Penal Code, Lord Moxmtjoy startled the 
British Parliament with the avowal: ^^JSngland lost '\ 
America by Ireland /^\ . ;. ' ■ -^ 

I^owhere have Irish valor and genios been more cbn- 
spicnous than in framing the governments and winning . 
the ^freedom of the South American republics. (yHig- - 
gins was Captain-general and President of Chili, and is 
there venerated as another Washington. His executive 
chair is occupied in our own day by President Yicuna 
MacKenna. O'Donoghue was Captain-general in Mex- 
ico. O'Brien, O'Reilly, Devereux, weire generals; Mac- 
Kenna^ O'Leary, O'Connor, C Carroll, commanded regi- 
ments ; — in fact, most of Bolivar's staff consisted of men 
who were Irish by birth or descent. . 

In the same way Canada, - Australia, New Zealand,' 
India, Greece, Turkey, and even China and Japan have 
profited by the activity, enterprise, and talent which 
British legislation banned and banished from Irish soil— 

'' Flooding foreign lands with glory, but their motherland with tears.'' 

They carved for themselves a shining record while they 
wrought grand achievements for the nations in whose 
employ they served ;^but in so fax as any material bene- 
fit to Ireland is concerned, their intellect and valor may 
be set down as wasted. Upon her was reflected the 
shadow of their glory— and no more 1 The irony of &te 
and circumstances deprived her of the hearts and arms 
which should have made her a star among the nations, 
and guarded her bounteous wealth for her own i>eopIe?s 
sustenance. 
Some months ago the London i^lpectofor asked : ^^Whafc 
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is it in the climate of Ireland that affects the brains of her 
statesmen t " * The question is not much of a puzzle. 

The aforesaid climate is pregnant with exhalations 
from the misery and decay which it enshrouds. If an 
Irishman is honest and self-respecting, his conscience 
comx)els him to denounce and oppose the flagrant mis- 
rule and legalized robbery around him ; and, doing this, 
his chances of being recognized as a ^^ statesman" in 
Britain are infinitesimally smalL For being humane 
and manful he earns the name of ^^ a dangerous ranter." 

Should he grow weary of butting his head against 
the granite arrogance of an alien Parliament, or should 
some bold utterance drag him within the meshes of the 
"law," he may be thankful to find a path oi)en to exile. 
Once in a foreign atmosphere, he finds that what was 
"treason" in Ireland becomes patriotism and states- 
manship abroad. The man is not changed in any essen- 
tial, but his surroundings are. Charles Gavan Duffy 
had no more "gas on the brain" when he stood in- 
dicted as a felon in Dublin thirty years ago, than he 
had two decades later when his administration of a re- 
mote Australian colony won for him words of earnest 
praise from the foremost legislators of Europe and 

• 

* Here ii the extract In ce<«uo* 

** WbAt is it in the clinuite of Izeland tbtt ailecta the brains of her statesmen? Man after 
man rises to notoriety, gets into some mad political scrape, is prononnced by the entire empire 
a dangerous ranter with gas on the brain, goes away, and thenceforward makes his way in tiie 
worid with the energy and the moderation commonly supposed to be a monopoly of Scotch- 
men. Either he makes a fortune, or he becomes a premier of a colony, or he leads a snccess- 
fol army, or he achieres in some way a recognition which makes the most prejodioed Bng- 
lishman regret ttiat he should ever have been forced to go. It is almost the same with 
Irishmen who hare no gas on the brain, but are recognised from the first as capable men ; 
they all seem to expand the moment they are deliTered from the pressure of their natire 
atmosphere, and expand in such a way— for that is the tint peculiarity of the change— that 
EngUshmen and Scotchmen, as well as Irishmen,' perceive at once what noteworthy people 
they are. Judging by our recent colonial history, by the conduct not only of men like Sir 
Oavan Duffy or Mr. Pope Hennessy, but of men like Lord Dufferin, it would almost seem as 
if the first want of an Irishman was room— something big to do, big enough to overcome in 
him that temptation to the grandiose which is in most Irishmen the most visible inteUectoal 
defect. Perhaps, however, the want is not so much work as sunlight** 
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'America. Had Charles OairoU's progenituis remained 
in Ireland, "theLaat.iOf the Signers" would probably-' 

' hare been lumged, drawn, and q^nartered on eospicion 
of exciting rebellion in Cork or Tipperary. Had the 
parents of Andrew Jackflon remained in Ireland, the 
victor of New Orleans would probably hare had a stab- 
bom wrestle throi^h life .with the wolf of hnnger, un- 
less his career were abmptly ended with a hempen deck- 
tie. Had the ancestor of MacMahon remained in lie- 
land, the present execntire head of the French lepnhUo . 
wonld probably be an inconspicaons sgoireen or tbird- 
late lawyer— always assuming that his family leooid^did 
not terminate with a rope-knot 

WMt is most to be regretted is that so large a portion 
of this proscribed brain and sinew has gone to build 
up, solidify and embellish JSnglarid^s power. The most 
brilliant names in her ftTiTia.1fi during the paat centniy — 
statesmen, orators, warriors, arfdste — ore Geltla -Take 
away Burke, Wellington, Goldsmith, Moore, Sheridan, ' 
Barry, Hogan, ITClise, Foley, Doyle, Balfe* — and what ' 
a chasm yon have left I England admitted no OathoUo ' 
Irish into her army until Burgoyne snrrendered at Sara- 
toga ; but from that time to the present the Irish hare 
done more than half her fighting by land and sea. 
Circumstances fitted them to be mercenaries and led 
them to strengUien the hand of their own oppressor. 
When the Duke of Richmond was Lcnrd lieutenant of 
Ireland, he was told that the tradesm^i of Dublin were 
starving. *' Oh I *' replied be, " a dear loaf and soanty 
wages in Ireland are the best recruiting sergeants for - 
his Majesty 1 " In 1843 Napier went into action on the 
banks of the Indus with three thousand troops, and 
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'defeated twenty-five thousand of the picked soldiers of 

. Soiniie. Napier had only fonr hundred Europeans, but 
this handful charged the whole army of Sdnde/ and 
their commander (recollecting where the r^kless bat- 
l^on had been enlisted) cried aloud : ^ ^ Magnificent Tip- 

• perary 1 " At that very moment a bill was on its way 

through the London coercion-factory to disarm Ireland. 

For all this wasted valor and intellect there is but one 

^ gleam of consolation : the Irish race is world-wide, and 
Its hostility to English misrule and plunder in the cra- 
dle-land is propagated more zealously from day to day. 

' When the scattered fragments shall succeed in welding 
their hostility into a single well-directed effort^ Britain's 
CTipire will suffer from the shock. 



— I 
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CHAPTER XUX 
paehai indepjbnjOKKOe, 

im YOIilINTBBBB ASa PABLUXBDT OF 1783— ESOI.AHIl'B DlFFICCIATi^ 
■Tugt.tunfa nupmfi'iiiiiii't— flB*TT*-» All ttth fTnT.T.i»*nTT«ii— Pr-MnnMi- . 



mn mads by ProCMtuta P9wlft, Ldcu, VcdjMU) In H 

and fWUu iDdepaiidaiiM ol * FroteaUnt Parilunott.''— Mitckil. 

"OdnMCOtlTa Iriih idmlnliinUaDii had eonaeciittnir tmpoTSilihed the lud, ndnad Us ' 
trade, traded on Hi poUtlee, hnnted the CalhoUea, hnmbqgs°d the Proteatuta, ehafwd tha 
liKMiitij. tod Dunacled with mock dlgnltr the peeci."— 8atasb. 



' "ROM. the time that Henry IL and his barons got. 
a secure foothold in Lednster, Dublin became 
the seat of a miniature court and govenunent 
fashioned after the London modeL In the lax)se of yeazs 
the vicer^al council developed into the semblance of ~ 
a Parliament, whereupon the "auperior wisdom" en- 
throned on the other side of the channel saw fit to exer- 
cise a vigilant and controlling influence over the deliber- 
ations of this local assembly. Accordin^y, in thet^ga 
of Henry Vlt, a statute was framed by the Attorney- 
general, Foyning, to restrain Uie Irish chambers from 
originating any law whatever. Before a bill could be 
introduced for debate or amcmdment in Dublin, a draft 
of it had first to be submitted to the Lord Lieutenant 
• and his Privy Oouncil, who might either summarily 
sqneloh it or transmit it to England. If sent to England, 
it had there to pass the ordeal of another examination, 
during which it was either conngned to the flames, or. 
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liaving been remodeled at will, was sent back to Ireland 
for formal enactment. All this time, be it remembered, 
the puppet Parliament in Dublin was essentially English 
in composition and sympathy, and, moreover, from the 
time of Henry Vm., was intensely and intolerantly 
Protestant. To this corrupt clique and its adherents 
(representing hardly a tenth of the population) wiu3 
given complete control of the Church, the laws, the 
revenues of Ireland, and of every institution receiving or 
extending patronage. Consequently, observes Savage, 
^^in the English connection alone they beheld security ; 
and England, profiting by their weaknesses, gave them 
ber protection, and took in exchange the commerce 
and liberties of Ireland.'' 

In course of time, however, their dependence b^gan 
to gall them. They resented especially the restrictions 
placed upon their trade (which touched them in the 
pocket), and murmurs began to be heard. Molyneux 
wrote his " Inquiry how far England possesses Author- 
ity to bind Ireland." The book was burned by the com- 
mon hangman, which fate helped to advertise and pop-^ 
ularize its doctrines ; and in 1768 a trifling reform was 
achieved in the passage of Flood's Octennial Bill.^ 
Swift plied a tireless and trenchant pen in favor of home 
manufactures, always leading to the epigrammatic coun- 
sel : " Burn everything tJiai comes from England^ except 
Tier coals ! " Charles Lucas, a Protestant patriot of wide 
and warm sympathies, waged hot battle against Britisb 
supremacy in things x>olitical, commercial, and religious, 
and addressed resonant appeals to his Catholic country- 
men to wake up from their stupor of despair. This 
spirited champion of the popular cause had to seek 
safety in exile, but the seed planted by him and his co- 

s 

* PrevioQBly the members of the Iriah Parliament held their aeati daring thft Ufa of the 
king. Now the term was redooed to eight years at fnrtheit. 
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. irotkers took 'ibot and blosisomed mxder a eystc- 
was vifiibly beggaring the whole land. Aiiiroated by his 
wordfi, three or four dlstiiigiiished men, among the Catto-' 
lies— Curry, (y Conor, "Wise, Keogh — ^began to agitate, and 
■ secured some trifling concessionfl for their co-feligiomsts. 

Tiikn a revelation came sudden tidings of the American 
colonial rebellion. Although the actual proportions of 
the c(mflict or the piquant issues involved iu it were not 
fully comprehended for years after, still the example 
waa inspiring; the spirit of independence seemed dif- 
fused through every gale that crossed the Atlantio ; the 
speU of servile snbmifision in Ireland was broken.' ■'■ 

The coalition of France with the United States forced 
England to put forth all her eneigies, bat Talnly did she 
empty her coffers in hiring Hessian mercenaiies'; the 
valor, x>ersistence and ardor of Washington and Lafay- 
ette were sorely uprooting the foundations of her empire , 
in the West. At this jnnctnre, in order to embarrass 
England's offensive measures, France intimated an, inten- 
tion -to invade Ireland. It was only a feint, design^ to 
create a formidable diversion in favor of the strnggliiig 
colonies ; yet so genuine was the alarm it excited that 
French and Yankee privateers were reported to be In 
readiness to descend upon the Irish coast and sack the 
seaports. Paul Jones had already shown the feaedbility 
of such attacks, and England was thunderstruck. WitJi 
her military forces and fleets dispersed through distant 
c&mps and stations of three continents, with resonroes 
already strained, with an unpopular ministry and heavy 
taxation, she cotdd afford no contuigent at all capable of 
protecting Ireland from the menaced invasion. 

The Catholics of Ireland at that time, like the Irish- 
men of to-day, were not permitted to carry, to have, or 
to learn the use of arms ; it would have been too perUohs 
a privilege. But the Protestants, who labored under no 
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such restraint, b^gan at once to form volunteer compar 
nies for self-defense. The movement was' everywhere 
welcomed with enthusiasm, until, in an incredibly brief 
space of time, Ireland was held by a citizen army a hun- 
dred thousand strong. The exclusively Protestant char- 
acter of the association was a product of English x>olicy, 
which had maintamed the ascendency of a sect in Ire- 
land with a view to divide the land between two hostile 
camps, making each a check upon the other. The Cath- 
olics, overwhelmingly strong in numbers, had neither a 
vote nor a gun, and were literally at the mercy of their 
Protestant neighbors. 

The Volunteers continued to enroll and diilL For 
many weeks, while the movement was yet in its incep- 
tion, the Castle authorities were puzzled to know whether 
the force would be a national militia subject to the mili- 
tary code, or whether the comi)anies would be severally 
independent. The companies organized sunply as volun- 
teers, to be supplied with arms by the government as far 
as possible, to be drilled and clothed at their own ex- 
pense, and to elect their own officers. Whether many 
of them, after the first abrupt scare, placed much cre- 
dence in the rumor of French invasion, or anticipated 
any trouble from that quarter, is doubtful. Most of 
them probably foresaw that their campaign would be 
conducted against an enemy nearer home. They were 
animated by the example of the American colonies, were 
heartily tired of England's ruinous interference with 
their commerce, and were as conscious of her weakness 
as of their own strength. Self -created and self-governed, 
they accepted no commissions from the crown, gave to it 
no pledges. So ardent was the military enthusiasm that 
(Sir J. Barrington tells us) ^^ almost every independent 
Protestant ii;i Ireland was enrolled as a patriot soldier ; 
wnd the whole body qf the Catholics decUx/red fhcTMelves 
16 
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thej^deeided-ciiiBiluDrie^ of t7wirf-arm^'couTtfy-p7nen.^L 

■ Th&' Catholics actually combmed to pnTcbaaearms foril 
thofle yolmiteers who had not been supplied by the goy^^^^ 
emmentr^ihe generosity of whicli conduct will be appar c" 

. Tfflit when we remember that,; at the.outeet, the vast* 
majority.of the Volunteers were. stanch. advocates jof . 
Protestant ascendency, and had little isympathy in com- : " 

■ mpn' with the fettered Papist element.' -,. ,!---f,n;-- 
^iThe spirit of the citizen soldiery transfased itself into - 
the legislatiTe chamber, and the first aim of the Trish 

' leaders was to liberate Irish manufactures and com- 
merce from the' strangUug prohibitory laws of JKnglaadi- 
Bfiury-Oratt^ the noblest intellect of the.lime, mored 
a lesolation (17^9) the pith of wliich is contained in these 
lines:' ^ ■ .■,.......■,-,■„;.. 

'*<The only meaiu left to aappoit the expiring trade of tMt mJwn)AIa 
part tif f/eur Miyeitf/U dootmiont ia to open a free export trade and let 
yoorlriJIiBabjectB enjoy their natural birthn^t,",. . . '. , 

::The words here italicized mark the limit at which the 
most -advanced reformers of that «XK>ch halted. .They 
not only conceded, but maintaiued that Ireland had be- 
come-by conquest an int^ral,' inseparable part- of his 
"Kajest^B dominions." The nature of the connection, 
between the kingdoms was, however, definitely and ex- 
plicitly stated. Its salient features were (1) a complete 
equality of rights ; (2) that the countries were subjeot to 
one king, but that he governed Lreland through the 
crown of Ireland — ^that he was monarch of two distinct 
nationalities ; (8) that Ireland possessed a resident Paav 
liament of hex own, in no way connected vsiih or 8Vl>or~ 
dincUe to thai cf Qreat Britain; (4) that the BOTereign 
should rule each country by its own laws and by adirioe 
of its own independent l^ifdatuxe — not the one through 
the other— and that the Irish people were bonnd to obey 
no \am& save those enacted by their own representatives 
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In iDublin ; (5) tlutt ttie oath of aU^giance was taken to 
tJieking of Ireland^ not to the king of England, as such, 
nor to the British Parliament. Such were the clahns 
expounded to and adopted by the Volunteers. 

Grattan's motion in feivor of unrestricted trade was 
somewhat altered, but the substance of it was carried. 
Stni, in the suggestive words of Barrington, "Grieat 
Britain was not yet sufficiently alarmed to become just. 
. . Paramount to justice and to policy, she felt too 
proud to bend her attention to the grievances which she 
had herself inflicted." Thereupon Ireland retaliated, as 
did the American colonists prior to the Revolution, by 
a non-importation agreement. The whole i)eople re- 
solved y neither to import, purchase, nor consume any 
British manufacture or commodity whatsoever." The 
popular agitation soon reached fever-heat, as was indi- 
cated by a parade of the Dublin Volunteer Artillery, 
under command of Napper Tandy, with this significant 
label on the mouth of every gun : " Free Trade or 

/" England, now thoroughly alarmed, suUenly 

gave what she dare no longer withhold — ^her ungracious 
assent. But the English sovereign, while giving this 
assent, defined it to be a favor conferred rafiher than a 
right restored — ^in brief he reasserted the supremacy of 
England. Hence the Irish, while rejoicing at the jyartial 
recovery of their commerce and industry, resented the 
patronizing air of almsgiving which accomx>anied it. 
Meetings were held, and fourteen counties at once re- 
corded their resolve ^^to establish the Independence of 
the Irish legislature beyond the i)ower of British reas- 
sumption." The other counties registered the same vow 
at close intervals, and ^^ A Free Parliament" became the 
watchword of the nation. Free trade was the entering 
point of the wedge : it was now to be followed by more 
important demands, pushed with irresistible vigor. 



i^jfej3fi9t>J3W7oi7i^)iItho!Eritisli Cabinet was Btaraed^tt) 
^fift^fci*J5^OTfiP»^tJ^35)aiootnin,^J^elan4.to^^ep«tl 
fe^Wf^ Blat^lte;*^d thei.Bixtli of iGeorge I. \ Secret 
instractionBf were. Bent to t^e^Tic^roy tp reslst.3Jid,defeat 
fiia p]x>ject.at.jiilmost auywcostj-bat .the^task>.waa::}>e- / 
yOnd lus. strength. . On-ApiiUQj 1780,. iGtrattaniose from 
his.- seat, and,, after, an ontbjust q£ imagnetlo. ^^oqneiloe^ 
moved; ihis .histpyic, ;re6Qlation-^T,',* lliat ,thej lEiiig,; tLcndd, 
andCoininons/^iZ^eZaJz^ZjaTe.'Qie'Only power competent 
to .enact laws .ti). land Ireland.','^ ; i [Tlie. motion, thoogtt not 
lejeoted,'; was ! adroitly shelved — a 'resalt.Vwbicli, created 
neither .astonishment nor dismay. !:AiBubstantialylct<^ 
ryhad been won. in.ibringiug. the subject thns f onnaUy 
before' the conntry. - The. Castle. party fought )with> des- 
perate and nnscmpnlotis, energy,. I tendeiedrtlncratiTe 
offices : to Qrattan, Charlemont, and other pleaders,. but 
Buak back, almost paralyzed, from the shock it reoelved 
when' came the news that Comwallis had ;8nrr»idered at 
Torktown, and that the United States had not :(mly 
"deoIaTed,*'. but firmly established their indepfflidenoe 
in the face of England's best endeavor to prevent it. 
The Volnnteers of the northernprovince now:decided-..to 
hold a Convention, and (February 15, 1782) two hundred 
and forty-two del^atee met at Dungannon. A series 
of resolutions, drafted by Qrattan and Flood, was eab- 
mitted to the Conv^ition and unanimously adopted. 
The danse relating to rdigious liberty* is worth reproi- 
ducang : > .- V" ■ 

"That, aa men and « Irbbnujii, «a Christiui* and u Pratestanta^ m 
nyAttt tit the rolaxatian of the penal laws ag^iut otir GafliDlio felknr- 
nAjedat and that «« coacaTe the mesaiiTB to be fraught with the hap- 
[dMt conaeiitteiieea to th« union and proeperitj of the inhatdtanta ot 
Inland." 
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' • The careful wording bf tHe resolution, gave no distinct 
pledge of further reforms; stiU it was^ encouraging; it 
indicated the passing away of olden prejudices and intol- 
erance ; and such as it was (to their eternal credit be it 
said) the Volunteers adopted it. Conventions in the 
other three provinces repeated the action of their Ulster 
'prototype. Strengthened by these demonstrations, with 
the nation standing a unit at Ms back, on April 16, 1782, 
Henry GFrattan *^ commenced the most luminous, bril- 
liant, and effective oration ever delivered in the Irish 
Parliament," concluding with a declaration of Ireland's 
indefeasible right to Legislative Independence, and of 
her people's set resolve to yield it only with their lives.* 
The House responded with acclamations, and an address 
embodying the demands of Grattan was dispatched to 
London. Poyning's Act and the Sixth of George I. were 
repealed by the English Parliament, and the Duke of 
Portland wrote back : 

^' These benevolent intentions of his Majesty, and the willingness of 
his Parliament of Great Britun to second his gracious purposes, are un- 
aeeompanied hy any stipulation &r condition uihateoer. The good faith, the 
generosity, the honor of this nation, afford them the surest pledge of a 
corresponding disposition on your part to promote and perpetuate the 
harmony, the stability, and the glory of the empire." 

"Good faith, generosity, honor"— with what unctuous 
ease the words glide from a British ministerial pent 
King George's Cabinet and his Dublin ngents well knew 
that, either with their consent or without it, Ireland's 
legislative freedom would be achieved by the Volun- 
teers; hence his Majesty's ** benevolent intentions." 

* **Thatt1ieSngdoBof]felaadi8A4litl]ictldngd«ii^iNithaPaillAiBentof 
■ole legiBlatnre thereof ; that there Is no body uf men competent to make laws to bind the 
iiatkm,battheEing, Lords, and Commons of Ireland; . . that we humbly conoelretbAt 
in this right the Tery estenoe of onr Ilber^ exists— a right which we, on the part of all the 
people of Ireland, do dafan as thdr Uitbii||(ht^ aid which we cannot yield bnt with onr 
Hiea.** 



Buti.a^.t^tvT^i^ftWOTtrtiHj Ei^li^ Govetmnentllras 
privaMly,disoiiBsing andfiieTiaing -plots to overthrow, the 
Btnictare at .tte,.€ieotion,ofiWhicili jit. professed fcobfesb, 
, profoundly pleased 1". ,;; ..irV/'-j, ii'^,- ,; ,,.- - ;; : .xir.:* 
'. Q-rattan, toogeneronfl and :Straighfcforward toisuBpteot 
that any duplicity larked behind the 'smooth phrased iof 

th6 Duke ff Po HlwTi rlj jafflimfti^ .tha.ty.f^ff. >'F.n^ f^^\i\.'^}\f||/^ 

repealed the .obpoxions JawE^ aadas.tJidiikingTbEtdnpit*- 
nonnced this' adjnatment^Tt^ Ireland TVouldjiiOt cpin|iaL '. 
England to ^re any. guarantees :for -/the 'future oril& > 
acknowledge that she had played the part of ft'iisutp^.' 
Othermen, liowerer, more penetratmg and more^finfipi- 
cious than Grattan, plaoed but little cou^dence in-thb 
vague platitudes' of King Gfeoige, and demanded that 
England should explicitly renounce every pretense of & 
right to legislate . for Ireland. On this issue there ^xo&e 
two parties.. Orattan led those' who thought thait; to 
demand furthffl guarantees would be. only imposing''^ 
needless humiliation on England. Bat Flood-r-and the 
nation went InstincliTely with him— refosed to be satis- 
fied without more definite x^edges pt good behaviarin 
thefutura He knew that" Englana's honor'^. oooupied 
the same plane with Pimioa fides — was only a synonym 
for treachery. The base inttmt cherished by the Britifih 
ministry soon became apparent through various lacts 
and decisions, . which xaused the Yolnnteeis to array 
ibhemselTes almost .unanimously beside Flood. . Tbe peo^ 
pie everywhere burnished up their .guns, and England, 
more thoroughly alarmed than ever, came to her knees 
and enacted a statute ea^etzly omd uneguiTocaHy to- 
nouTicvng dU future datm to legisUUe for Ireland. 
Here is the substance of the document, and Its phiase- 
ology merits close attention : ~ 

'<^nno viotthM UrUo Oaargii UL StfU. 
" Chapter JULVXU. An Act tar remoring and |n«T«iitiiig ■!! doObti 
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which .have aiJBen, tor xnight Biise, ooncenung the exdusive, rights of 
the Parliament and ooorts of Ireland, in matters of legislation and judica- 
ture, etc . . [Preamble.] 

'V'^ci^^pi^ be it declared and enacted by the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the adTice and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
, temporal, and Commons, in this, present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that the said right, claimed by the people of 
Ireland, to be bound only by laws of that kingdom, in aU cases what- 
ever, • : « shall be, and it is hereby declared to be, established 

A2n> ASCEBTAINED FOBEYEB, AND SHALL AT KG TDCB HEEBAFTEB BB 
qUESTIOlIED OB QUESTIONABLE." 

■ * .' • 

The foregoing Act was passed at the demand of the 
Irish x)eople without the intervention of the Msh Parlia- 
ment— a circumstance which shows the latter to have 
been neither so vigilant nor so independent as its con- 
stituents. ' And this brings us to consider the character 
and'composition of that historic body. Briefly described, 
Ireland's last Parliament was an Orange Lodge in most 
of its characteristics. Every man in it was a Protestant, 
for under the penal code, even when relaxed and soft- 
ened down, a Catholic could neither vote nor be voted 
for. The mere &ct that the Dublin assembly was exclu- 
sively Protestant, while not necessarily giving it an in- 
tolerant complexion, proves that it represented only a 
section of the Irish people — ^and a very, very limited 
section, at that. The House of Commons then contained 
only English and Scotch placemen, Anglo-Irish, and the 
decendants of Irishmen who had ai>ostatized. Among 
these, of course, were to be found many unprejudiced, 
noble-minded, patriotic men, whose desire and aim it 
was to extend to their Catholic fellow-countrymen every 
right and privilege they claimed for themselves. But 
the canker of proscription had eaten too deeply into the 
hearts of most of them to be easily eradicated ; and thus 
we find the overwhelming majority of them stead&stly 
opposed to Catholic Emancipation. Even Flood, with 
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6ll»llis' aotitdness,'; talent, r:and:distanist of England, rii 
hostile to the enfrancMflement-'of; Papists,* as waa't 
Iiord Charlemont, the chief of the' Tolanteers. 
little relief waa extended to the oppressed people toward 
flie end of 1777, when the news of Burgoyne's Barreadei;'^-. 
had reached Eniope. In 17B1 a further relazatlorL.waa.^ 
attempted, bat without avaiL Then, with the «sx>eptiozil -. 
of the Tesolation adopted by the YolnnteeFS in 17^ .no* 
farther attention was ^ven to Catholic grleTailbeS''tlntil^ 
the pariahs plucked up enough courage to enter fhe'liEr^'* 
themselves. - ■ -uVj '^ifT ' 

Had the declaration of Irish indepraidence himg s<4&ljn[ ' 
upon the patriotism of the legislature, it would l^yg^ 
been Bmothered in the &8t debate ; the devotipn, j^l%i 
quence, and ardor of Grattan and -his associates woiild^ 
have failed to infuse the requisite -manhood into .t^wt. 
House. What really bron^t the agitation ;toja;,liti;[ 
umphant issue was the irresistible, overshadowiiig . .hifl%} ' . 
ence of the armed .yolunteers.i- . When their .zw^lpi^' 
attitude had pronounced an ultimatum, giving, flnglaiid. ^ 
the sole alternative of concesfflon or revolution, -^Grat^ 
tan's-motion secured a majority in the law-shop^ ,1^^^ 
result was gratifying in a measure ; the defeat, of, Qx^^ 
tan's motion would have been a &r better re^ilt, £hu>^^ 
it would probably hare nerved the patriot army.-ttp^^ 
abandon all delusive thought of "compromiseeV. ^''^, 
" guarantees," and pnt tiiem boldly on the guaiaotQe.' oj^, 
their own-right arms. . , ■: ■.- ,h 

Another thing to be noted is that the Oommons ii^, 
question can be termed a "representative assemb^" .oidy/ 
by a stretch of courtesy. literally it was nothing of .tiie, 

■ Apart tf*a tbli fillbig. Flood wu pctitodc tod u 

■nlfaliiltlH ; bat br I 
t " The dapuiad VolBntoOT dU mata pofaUe toad to iNlBid than il 
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kind. Of its tliree hiindred members, seventy-two were 
elected by tlie i)eople — tliat is, by Protestant voters ; the 
remaining two Hundred and twenty-eight were returned 
on the ^* rotten borough " system. Fifty-three 'peera 
had the power to nominate one hundred and fifty-tiiree 
members and to secure the election of ten others ; fifty- 
two wealthy commoners nominated ninety-one, and con- 
trolled the choice of four others. " The constitution of 
what ought to have been the j)eople's house was, there- 
fore, substantially in the hands of an oligarchy of about 
a hundred great proprietors, banded together by the 
spirit of their class, by intermarriage, and by the heredi- 
tary possession of power." Thus was developed a herd 
of greedy political jackals, who, yielding to the inevita- 
ble and anxious to preserve their own positions, floated 
with the current in 1782, became boisterous in their 
patriotic fervor, but vied with one another in 1800 for 
the Judas-price of the country's betrayal. Their ethics 
were admirably condensed in the reply made by one of 
them when reproached with having sold his country. 
" Bedad,'' said he, " it's a fine thing to have a country 
to sell ! " Of the House of Peers, which helped at the 
tiine to embarrass and impede legislation, little need be 
said. The sympathies, aspirations, and allegiance of 
most of its members naturally turned to the source of 
their titles and dignities — ^England. 

If such, then, was the character of the Parliament of 
1782, why do Irishmen refer to it with pride and satisfac- 
tion? Why has its restoration been so frequently de- 
manded ? Easily explained. In the first place, with all 
its faults, its intolerance, its corruption, the Parliament 
of 1782 did more service to Ireland than did all the Eng- 
lish Parliaments on record. In fact, had it merely sat 
in Dublin and done nothing at all, it would still have 
conferred an incalculable benefit on the country by 
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Bhiddiiig Jxer ^&bIn ■ the .bliglit of > liOncLon ■ legifilatioziri 
Then^again, sectional thougli it was,it prodaimediitselfj 
Irisli, and it contained a grand minority of illnstiioiiS:- 
men who stamped it with the seal of their genius^' and > 
patriotism. It is admired for the promise it held forth r 
of growing more just and liberal from day to ,day ;= for, , 
had i^ot England's treacherous policy doomed it- to .pre-: 
mature dissolution, it bore within itself the,;seeds of iior - 
generation which would have purified, and exalted it.^. 
Lastly, when an Irishman speaks of restoring, the Par-, 
liament of 1782, he does not desire to see its defects rand- 
abuses revived; its independence is the feature which,, 
fills his mind* 
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IffiB revolution, with wand of fire, had touched and 
awakened torpid Ireland* Under a home legis- 
lature, sectional and corrupt though it was 'in ^ 
many respects, the nation' s burdens were lightened, her 
material and inteUectual progress wondrously acc<3ler-* 
ated. :: The entire annual revenue was about four and a 
half million dollars, the bulk of which was spent at 
home. The budget of 1788 shows the following appro- 
priations: 

Interest of the national debt ... . . $600,000 

Aimy, .Ordnance, and Ezecntiye . • . . • 2,250,000 

Premioma and bounties to manafacturea and commerce . 1,250,000 

. Unappropriated aorplas • . -. • • • 400,000 ' 

Tbtal (£900,000) . . . . $4,^0,000 

From this summary it will be observed that neariy a 
third of the whole public income was applied to the re- 
vival and encouragement of prostrate industries. Hence 
some shallow fault-finders ridicule the Irish Parliament 
for ^^fritteriDg away time and money in granting public 

subsidies to private enterprise." * That it did grant such 

286 
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Hubsidiea is the best evidence of its statesnianflldp. j^ OMsfi'mw .. 
trade and commeice liad been Bystematically choked andT; 5^ 
paralyzed by English legislation ; therefore they reqiaired T ■' " 
a helping hand before they could sorTive the riTaJry of ' 
long-established British monopolies. Grattan was fore- 
most in advocating aiid^canTiiig odt-this sagacious poli- 
cy, and he trampled under foot the canting wm-yimw of '' 
English political economy'.'^ Knowing that his couiLtry's 
prodnctive energies had_be^,8terilized by .artifl^aal,!^^ 
sore, he knew alsp tb^t Jan. external g^ n ifjk'flning ' , jr^ pp i ^ ^ 
was needed to vitalize and restore thenLi.-i, •■•. n a uka. . 
. The establishpient of Ireland's legislative ^ in^ei>eqcL- ■ ' 
dence was'foUowedby-a 'brief era of imexampijBA.iAaf. • 
tional prosperity. Every domestic resource wa^^tfolS^ - 
vated and developed:' A^cnltnre, fisheries^ minfi^^SA^ 
mannfactores of linen, cotton; wool, and sUfcj iall]|$n^ 
fostered and.^timulated by public bounties, -i iBoads'^n^^Pd 
repaired, rivers made DavigabIe,Bhipabnilt;:and.flTriILBd. 
artisans flocked in from -other Jands. .iTheioildieateiiiof 
sectarian prejadice had notiyet been wholly, eliminated^- 
but it was fast pasmng away in the growth of- aiwhiolal 
some national spirit, and the infamous Penal Oode b^^azi 
to be wiped piecemeal from the statute-book.- -'In'lTBSf 
the clauses relating to property were repealed, and Oai^- 
olics were thus . allowed to . acquire land in freehold /or 
fee-simple.'^ Further valuable concessions were madefin 
1784 and 1788 ; and in April, 1793, the Catholio' Belief 
Bill was passed, removing the most gaUing penalties and 
disabilities imposed on conscience, f 
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Secure in so &tr as English pledges cpnld give security, 
the Volunteers demanded a reform of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, to rid it of the rotten-borough ulcer and emanci- 
pate it from the corrupt influence of the Castle— changes 
urgently needed if the assembly was to be the guardian 
of a nation's liberties. Another Convention met in Dub- 
lin, November, 1783, adopted a Reform Bill, and pre- 
sented it to the House of Commons. The document was 
thrown out as "coming from an armed organization 
seeking to overawe Parliament;" and the action of the 
House was right in theory, although in fact the Conven- 
tion at the Rotundo far more legitimatdy represented 
the. people than did the coterie in College Green. The 
agitation did not, however, cease with this reverse. 

The partial independence already achieved was glar- 
ingly weak in two places : (1) the Dublin legislature had 
no separate Irish ministry ; (2) most of the Irish leaders 
were lulled into a fatal security by the solenm guaran- 
tees which the English king and Parliament had given. 
They neglected to put their citizen army on a solid and 
effective f ootiEig, for the British Cabinet was all suavity 
and courteous respect. Was not William Pitt one of 
the framers of the solenm charter whereby (in his own 
words) the right of the i)eople of Ireland to self -legisla- 
tion was "declared to be established forever, and shall 
at no time hereafter be questioned or questionable"} 
And had not Pitt added, of his own accord, publicly 
in Parliament, that if England should ever attempt 
to resume the pretensions thus abandoned, ^^her own 
Act of Parliament would be her condemnation all over 
Europe ; every cabinet would exclaim against her base- 
ness, and think themselves authorized to assist the op- 

la fUr generosity, and Pitt aftenrtrd made nae of the ciicnmstanoe to aaann the CathoUca 
that they had more to ezpeet from a British than an Irish Parliament— his design being to 
make one element dlstniat the other. 
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pre^iSdWbJebte whoia ,i^ wonld^ prove* not ^ 

be'^reb^Sli^'-? ■■ '■'■• ''■* ^i^i'-l-/ i; -F»r^b?fi:jn[^*f:. ?i-:.:>5u;i:6V ydi" . 
^Tt is''s<Mu^Dely ^c yet it'is 'the/iiaked t^ 

history/ that Pitt at that very trme was meditating ^ the 
suppression of the Irish Parliament. ' His solemn assur- 
ances and protestations wcire 'deliberate ^falsehoods, in-' 
tended to delude his Tictimb.' To his' nefarious desigln-hci 
devoted eight years of -uniscrupuIoTis eneigy, and !n)fhe 
endsubbfedei" ' '■ ■' •■•■ ■ ■■'=' Mi'.!. . -- -.. , ,iv.rvi;f.T. 

''One motive "which prompted iPitt's villainy was that 
England had an enormous public deb^ Ireland a trifling 
one; and he wanted the latter to shoulder a share of ^ the 
former's financial burthen. '- Another motive had ropt-in 
his. well-founded dread of total separation 'and a' ooin- 
mercial competition which would seriously injure Brit- 
ish interests. Later on he was personally piqued ibe^ 
cause the Irish legislature decided the Begency question 
(1789) by a vote adverse to his policy: He bent his mind 
to carry the Union, but the tadk was not free from periL 
m.the first place it was necessary to disband'the Yoluii-^ 
teers, which could no t be safely done while the Frenbli 
Revolution lasted. Meantime every available agency 
wais employed to sow dissension between creed and 
creed, section and section, in Ireland. While secretly 
workijDg to augment the growth of ill-feeling, the Eng- 
lish Government adroitiy contrived to throw the odium 
of sustaining it on the Irish Protestant minority* 
The bigotry of the Orangemen was assiduously stirred 
up, arms were freely supplied to them, and care was 
taken that no punishment should overtake their ex- 
cesses. William Orr, the champion of the Presbyterian 
patriots, was hanged (October, 1797) on a trumx>ed-iip 
charge,* every man in the jury-box having been made 
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helplessly drunk before the desired verdict could be 
obtained. The clear vision of Wolfe Tone, Hamilton 
Howan, and other far-seeing Protestants, was quick to 
penetrate this infamous policy, and they exposed and 
denounced it. 

When reverses began to overtake the French arms, 
England's attitude of ostensible friendliness peased, and 
Pitt biegan to show his hand. The Volunteers were 
gradually disbanded,* their arms withdrawn, and hired 
mercenaries poured in to fill their places. Out of this 
state of affairs grew the Society of United Irishmen — 
ardent, tolerant, patriotic, republican. The parent club 
was founded by Tone, its avowed object being by consti- 
tutional agitation to reform the legislature, remove all the 
civil disabilities of Catholics, and bury sectarian differ- 
ences for the common good against the common enemy. 
The association grew apace and openly ; but when its 
meetings were dispersed by force (May, 1794) it changed 
base, met in secret, and began to preach the gospel of 
iron as Ireland's sole salvation. Tone sounded the key- 
note when he wrote : " We must conquer England, or 
she will conquer us." He plainly saw that the issue 
was total separation or ruinous subjugation. 

Equally plain was the issue to William Pitt, who saw 
that to make the Union x)ossible he must first crush the 
United Irishmen, in whom the national spirit was &8t 
crystallizing for effective resistance ; and in order to 
do this he must force an insurrectiori, or (to borrow 
the phrase of his favorite henchman, Castlereagh) ^^to 

* A laige and inflaential wing of the Volunteers thonght thftt to portne tbeir dbjeet fur- 
ther by a display of force woold be to array themaelves against both England and fbeir own 
Parliament Others were in favor of boldly keeping their arms and facing all the risks. The 
timidity of their leader, Charlemont, wrought the disruption of the association. Hntriedly 
and arbitrarUy he adjourned an important conncil tinM dis^ recommending the Volnnteera 
at the same time to present an address to the king. Charlemont and men of his stamp, 
fond enoogh of harmless parade and mock show, were more loyal to the Crown thaa to Ira* 
land or the Rig^t 
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make' the Uiifed iMinsysteii expl^ 
the^ aforesaid 'Kysteni'V^re tlaigel/^centerSS OI^^fWefi/" 
aid- as the ooimtly,^thOtifeh ripe iot^ ri^vo^^^ £ai;6ked<nKfl] 
itary training and munitions of war/' AdL9^pIiDL^*^tiP • 
cleus was required, around which to raUy'tod ><WttiBttli»- 
date the rude strength of the nation, ' •■ ^ >'^ »» "'^^ Vr 

^Wolfe Tone;, 'who had bebn c6mpeUea-^'%feeM»!ttia.t& 
in America^i^pv^ad urged to' sail for France and^|plea&^& 
the ' Directory^ ■ J which - had sworn undying! Ihodfilit^p^yfo 
British aggression; ' ! He set out on tl^e missioii '( Jabtlittt^, ' 
1796) without money/ without friends^ -without ^pl6fi&)Bi 
or titlej 'Without even a' knowledge -bf €htf »Rcen(&^laSl- 
guage ; yet in the short space of six or eiglilb' m6iiths ^he 
had gained from the' I)irectoiy an- expfeditli^^^^^ /, 

three shii)s, fifteen thousand men,' sixty tho&and'sikiid 
of arms, and a p^kof artillery— all under 'o^inmand ^bf 
Hochei As of old i the -stars in their 'it^dursefir'fougSt 
against Sisera,^ iso thie elements n!ow co!mbin(dd''to'-^BaMt6r 
this splendid force,' which, in the opini6n^^of ''Napoleioii^ 
had it once landed, - could not have been^ i^dfiist^ ^ ' •LoM 
Edward, MacNevin, Emmet, aind Arthur CyCciniior com- 
posed the Irish Directory when moved from Bel&st* to 
Dublin in 1796. Men died on the rack, but refused to di- 
vulge the secrets of the society. ISTevertheleBS' indications 
were plentiful to show Pitt that the storm waa* rapidly 
gathering. December 15th, 1796, the French fleet sailed. 
A sudden tempest blew back a i)ortion of It^- -and on 
board one of the vessels thus disi>er8ed were Hoohe'and 
the admiral. A dozen ships, with Tone and Grouchy, 
reached Bantry Bay, but the rear-admiral, refusing to 
disembark in the absence of his superior, after five or 
six days' waiting put back to sea. Had he landed with 
his cannon, ammunition, and six thousand five hundred 
men, as Tone passionately uiged him to do, the iraik 
would probably have been accomplished. All thaft^flie 
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United ^Irishmen needed was axins and drill-masters. 
Fate, ; however, was against them. 

Baffled, but not disheartened. Tone now had recourse 
to the Batayian or Dutch republic, and so vigorously did 
he plead his country's cause that the next year (1797) 
beheld another formidable armament assembled in the 
Texel to invade Ireland. But again the elements were 
unpropitious. For more than a month the wind blew 
steadily on shore, untU at last, discouraged, the troops 
were recalled and the expedition abandoned. Up to 
this time England's garrison in Ireland did not number 
fifty thousand, and the United Men of XTlster asked the 
Council that they might take the field alone, as they 
could dei)end upon one hundred thousand to respond to 
the word of command. Waiting for foreign auxiliaries, 
the Council checked them. Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick ; and most of the Ulster men, dispirited by 
this delay, lost confidence and heart in the movement. 

Despite xepesited failures, the indomitable Tone be- 
took himself again to France, and late in 1797 saw the 
formation of "The Army of England" b^gun, the com- 
mand of which was intrusted to the young Napoleon, 
who was yet a servant of the republic. In May, 1798, 
the fleet sailed, not for Ireland, but for Egypt — ^whither 
it was ordered at the last moment — ^the Directory thus 
hoping to rid itself of the dangerous young Corsican, 
who afterward declared at St. Helena that this was the 
grand mistake of his career. Angered at the course of 
the Directory, and resolved to commit it to action in Ire- 
land, General Humbert, a gallant though rash officer, 
levied from the town of Bochelle supplies and means of 
transport for one thousand men, with whom he landed 
at Eallala. With him were Bartholomew Teeling and 
Matthew (brother of Wolfe) Tone. After some signal 
successes, the little force succumbed to twenty thousand 
16 
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xnea^lediajgamst iihein by G^er^!L^e.vtTohe'i^ 

ing were executed, and^all the^ilidsh-'wlip hadtfjoi^^ 

them- were butchered, /' .i>-/!f:?? -mJ-:'- m :^ -i.-f .I;Mf^ijia?^ti%;i: 



IjiThe rest of Wolfe Tone's story is soon told. ■ <Throxigli V 
his impetuous eneigy in -France, another small sqnadiod : \ 
was fitted out by private effort^- only to be hemmed^ iif^t :. 
Xiough' Swilly by a ;British fleet 'which cut it to^ pieoed ri 
and 'Captured it. >i Tone was surged to escape, aiid,-ini|ght 
have done so, but he refused to desert his friends, thbugli^ 
he iknew that Ae could.- expect no mercy, while they, 
would be treated as prisoners of war. Hurried to Dub^ * 
lih'in chains and tried by a drum-head court-martlaLihjd 
asked-in consideration of his lank (chief of bti^ia . 
the Prench service) to be adjudged the death, of a^sol*. ' 
dier ; but the cowards sentenced him to be hanged with- 
in f orty*eight hours.' Rather than see his unif omi dib^ 
graced, he opened a vein in his neck. Lingering fora 
week, the government was in &ivor of taking him /odt 
and strangling him half-dead as he was, and would lutye -. 
done it, only that they feared an upheaval of popinlar 
wrath. November 19, the heroic soul was at peace. rr;</i 
' fitruck with consternation at the threat of Napoleon'a 
coming in the spring of 1708, England determined that 
she must lose no time in goading the Irish into a piema^ 
ture insurrection and thus effectually crushing thexni 
An informer (Beynolds) was found, through whose 
treachery the delegates to a provincial meeting were 
surprised and arrested, March 13. Lord Edward FitBr 
gerald escaped, and an address was promptly oircnlittedy 
calling on the i)eople to be cool and cautious, so that 
they might ^^ throw away the scabbard" when it suited 
themselves, not when it suited the enemy. Hessian hire* 
lings were rapidly poured into the country, and to them 
and to the infuriated Orange yeomanry were given '^ftee 
quarters'' upon the hapless people, in order that tiii« 
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curbed lust and mffianisniL might provoke partial risings 
before the date (May 23) appointed for the general insur- 
rection. On May 19 Lord Edward was captured in Dub- 
lin, after a desperate personal struggle, and, mortally 
wounded, was thrown into prison. This arrest of the 
leader caused widespread dismay, an^ had England now 
wished it, there need have been no insurrection, for 
within twelve months the army of occupation in Ireland 
had been raised to close upon one hundred and thirty 
thousand. 

But nothing was further from Pitf s purpose than any 
such easy termination of the contest. Blood, and plenty 
of it, was needed to cement the Union. Martial law was 
proclaimed, and the hired butchers of England were let 
loose to work their pleasiire on a defenseless land. TTie 
troops were expressly avthorized to achrdnister ^^jus- 
tice^^ wUTiovi waiting for the interoention of any civil 
tribunal; and to such lengths did the licentious sol- 
diery go, that the commander. Sir Ealph Abercrombie, 
resigned in disgust and horror at the atrocities which he 
was not permitted to check. Every man suspected of 
rebel sympathies was shot or hanged without the for- 
mality of a trial. Thousands were flogged and tortured 
to death in order to extort confessions from them.^ The 
Brothers Sheares, two popular and patriotic youing law- 
yers in the south, were gibbeted by Toler's summary 
process, having been treated to the mockery of a trial. 

Fired to desperation by these atrocities, the Irish rose 
here and there in isolated groups on May 23. A brief 

• Among tf>e Tuioat modM of torture the faTorite were : (1) Tht PUek Cap^ a canvas cap 
filled with boiling pitch and placed od the doeelj cropped head of the Tictim, ftom which 
It removed both hair and ecalp. (S) Singeing: an operation in which the hair was cat in 
doee farrows, the cliannels filled with ganpowder, and the whole sportivelj tooched off with 
a match ; hence the name ** Croppies.** (8) PickdHngt which consisted in saspending a hu- 
man body by the wrists or thambs at fall length, and leaving only a single sharp stake (or 
picket) for the feet to rest on. Half-hanging, fiogging, slitting ears and uoees, were other 
tngenioos devices of the vystenL 
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and bloody campaigQ ensued, in Toany; respects a/gxprkj/ 
ouB one for the unarmed, midiscipllned> scattered bands: 
of peasants. No need to dweUnpon the engagement in 
detaU. The first action was at Haas, and other oonflictg: * 
soon occurred in Dublin, Meath^ Oatlow, and WioklQW,}' -. 
the mails were stopped, and terror spread over the ootlo^ 
try. There was no concert among -the .insozgents, ai^ 
they vrero armed almost exclusively with pikeB.<Ti0^^- 
middle counties were soon depressed; the south 'gays., 
hardly any sign. M'Gracken met with several suooQBs^ 
in Antrim, but his forces, separated by an accident,- wexe 
eventually decimated and di£^>^»ed, and the brave lestdJeoi 
gibbeted. In June the men of Down had a severe :ea.-y 
gagement with the English, forces at Saintfield, and late^ 
at BaUinahinch, sturdily holding their own on boOx . 
fields ; but they melted away shortly afterward, wliei\ 
HiQir commander, Munroe, was taken and beheaded. ' ^.^w 
It was in Wexford that the insurrection held out most 
desperately, and it is a noteworthy fact that this connly^ 
. had been one of the poorest recruiting grounds of .tha. 
United Irishmen. It was -not even mentioned in Zjord 
Bdmard^s list cf organized covmUes. But the people 
were driven to madness by pitch caps, hangings,- and." ■ 
similar phases of martial law. administered by the iN^ortlt 
Cork Tnilitia, — a ruffian band of yeomanry,. The buxninf 
of liis churcb and the adjoining village, added to the 
massacre of several parishioners, rofised Father John 
Murphy to inaugurate an armed crusade, although' he' 
had hitherto stontly opposed the United Irishmen. The' 
outraged fanners flocked to his standard and secured 
some firearms by routing the Oamolin cavalry. Inorea»- 
ing in numbers, they cut to pieces the North Cork in- 
fantry at Oulart Tfill, marched upon and oaptnred Bn- 
niscorthy, compelled the evacuation of W^iord, and 
were victorious at Tubbemeering and Clough. BiU 
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through all theise temporary successes they remained, 
sadly deficient in arms, ammunition, and discipline* 
Neither Father Murphy nor his lieutenant, Bagenal Har- 
vey, could impress order and solidity on the tumultuous 
mass of material around them, and their defeat was fore- 
doomed to take place the moment a powerful force of 
regulars was concentrated against them. This was soon 
done, and the last glimmering hoi>e of the insurgents 
went out at Vinegar HilL 

Some English historians aver that the rebels fought 
like savages, massacring the loyalists, etc. This charge 
is put forward with the design of justifying or palli- 
ating the excesses of the British soldiery. Wherever 
they went, houses, grain, cattle, were wantonly de- 
stroyed, men slaughtered, women defiled, children stab- 
bed in sport, and prisoners butchered as &st as they 
laid down their arms. The maddened Msh did occa- 
sionally retaliate by slaying some of the enemy,* but 
not one-tenth as often as they ought to have done, and 
would have been perfectly justified in doing. To the 
honor of the Irish be it said that, unlike their enemy, 
they never offered violence to woman, chUd, or non- 
combatant. I have not the slightest desire to screen 
them from the full responsibility of any act they com- 
mitted—my sole regret being that they did not always 
make reprisals on their foe after the very same Cushion 
that he set them.t 

* The accusation aisafnst the Insmgenta ia haaed mainly on the fact that th^ fired a ham 
in ScaUahogne (Wexford), containing a nomher of Protestant and Catholic loyalista (dis- 
armed jnlaoners). This ia true, bat the bnming was done by a crowd of fogitiTes from the 
battle of Boss, who had Jnst seen their own wounded and captured friends slain in cold 
blood by the Eoglish mercenaries. The loyalists, says Gordon, as a role thoi dowfi MMry 
man they tMt^ and seldom eneombered themselTes with prisoners. Th^ masaacrsd threci 
hnndred fogitives— mostfif wonun'and cMltfrm— on the hilt of Kilmacthomaa, bnming a 
hundred cabins the same day. Thia, becanse done by Rngland, is ** diiliMd wijriiue,** bat 
anyietaliation on the part of the Irish is pare ** saragery *M 

t The only man at the time who repaid the yeomen and Hessians in their own coin was 
gallant Michael Dwyer. For six years afterward, as an outlaw on the hills of Widdow, 
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^fWhen ^^!:ta^d'.again :staj:isintoi»beIUon':(a8;Bssnr^ 
Bhe'wiU) &I16 must cnoti leave all the liahging'-t&ibe .^one 
■wifli impamty';by England; ■; If ;forievery^patriot'ipdf 
to death, in Tiolation iof.jost methods, two' prominent 
loyalists are made to walk the plank, th^re will be less 
"barbarity", to complain- of afterward. 'Self-protectiUm 
imperatively 'demands tha.t all paeiUe sentiment in fbift 
regard ahaU be at once and forev^ abandoned.* .Figlii 
firewlthfire.. -'.'■ .■■ •' - ■■; ■ *':'?--' 

The rifling of '08, says Wendell Phillip8i--*^was trod^ 
den oat in blood, and the barbarities which /oQowed 
are revolting in their details. No tongue can describe 
the atrocities committed on the Irish - by their :bes6t^ 
ted, ignorant conquerors. The Protestant soldiery WBTd 
loosed apon the helpless Oatholio peasants: .Childieiij 
, with diabolical cmelty, were tossed from bayonet to 
bayonet down half a company, while wretched -mothers' 
were compelled to witness the scene. Danghterswoiis 
outraged in the presence of their parents,,: and hns^ 
bands mnidered before the horror-stricken eyes of fheir 
wives." '.-.:.,■ ':> .. •:■■.:,' 

WiUiam Pitt was highly {leased with the nnf olding 
of his own scheme. 



It to 1mt< the 0000117. Seeing thil faitlm n 
BoBuCi [*llan,]>w7« accepted the pToffend tareu, tboofti not OBtQ Kr. Homi 
tudowna of laiie Inflncnco and well-lmowa btlegritj) had ^ed^ed hla honcr *e a | 
tee ot tbe Vlcanr'a good faith. The outlaw laid down hie anM, «itf wot M*Miurl4 

"Oh lire cannot be eqwcted to kaeptaUh with rebel* 1" Dwyec^ao 
diMiiictioB in AutiaUa. 
* In 1199 HiTO*' ^Tand;, daHnnd up hj Bamlmci, ' 



1^1 




pomptirlnedfoot ^llioa fi 

Khig George ; " I baTa io _ 

half a dozen (rf thorn In Tandj^ Mead. Toon, BtTOaaMXn." Ha Ii 
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THE UNION. 
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Tbiuhfh 07 Prattd akd Yiolencb— Ekglahd'b Motitb fob Bbbax* 
I nre thb Compact— Eioobt'b Pbotbst. 

I ' ■■.■•■ 

... . . ■ .■■■:</.. 

** Do not make an Union with na, sir ; we ahonki unite witti 70a oqlj to xob yoiL^— 




ORCE having performed its part, the stage was 
now dear for fraud to enter . and complete the 
trageliy. England loves to adhere — outwardly 
at least — ^to constitutional forms^and precedents; so it 
was necessary to gain a majority vote of the Irish legis- 
lature to decree and accomplish its own extinction. 
When we recollect of what material the assemblage 
was comx)osed, the number of x>ocket-b6rdughs repre- 
sented in it by British parasites and carpet-baggers, it 
will readily be conceived that the task of persuading 
it offered no insuperable difficulty to an unprincipled 
jobber. 

Yerily the times were propitious for him who '^had 
a country to seU." The flood-gates of corruption were 
thrown open by Pitt and his mate, Gastlereagh. Mem- 
bers of both Houses were personally canvassed and 
courted on behalf of their votes. Titles, pensions, and 
offices were freely promised. Yast sums of secret-ser- 
vice money (afterward added to the Irish public debt) 
were sent over from London. A horde of phamphlet- 
eers was subsidized to write in &vor of ^'fhe oonsolida- 

847 
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dation of the empire.''. The Orangemen were confirmed^ : 
in loyalty by a promise of continued ascendency. Many ' ' 
of the Catholics were deluded by a promise of imme- : 
diate- emancipation. The Protestant clergy were well - - 
satisfied with an assurance that the security of their 
establishment would be a fundamental article of the 
Union. The landed oligarchy was to be liberally repaid ' 
for the loss of its rotten-borough patronage. Then came 
a tentatiye viceregal speech in the House, hinting at the 
necessity of Union, because "our enemies persevere in. . 
their avowed design of endeavoring to effect a separa^ 
tiipn of this kingdom from Great Britain." A clause 
embodying and accepting this hint was defeated in 
1799 by only one vote— 106 to 105. But the question 
was to. come up again, and by the time it was revived 
Castlereagh* had taken effectual means to secure 5^ the 
inajority of not less than fifty," which Pitt deemed 
requisite to give the crime a semblance of legality. 
So barefaced and shameless was the process of pur- 
chase and sale that lists f were published at the time 
showing the prices paid to every advocate and sup- 
porter of the measurel I append a few" samples^ 
taken from Barrington's valuable work : 



J. GMbTaith— A baronetcy. 
W. Gor&--Ca8h. 
B. Hare— A peeitgft. 
B. Henniker— A regiment and £8,500. 
H. Howard— Made Poetmarter-General. 
*W. Eandoock— A peerage : he wrote aonga 
against the Union In 1700 ; and aonga for 
^ ItlnlSOO. . 
G. Jooelyn— Piomotlon ; and a biahiqiric for 

hia brother. 
W. Johnaon— Jndgeahlp. 
^. Keane— Penaion. 
W. Knox— Office, £800 a year. 
H. Langil8he--£16,000. 



Lord Loftoa— Created a marqola; and £80,0001 
Lord Boyle— An tmmenee aom for many bofw 

008^ at £15^000 per borough. • * • 
8. Bmce— Baronetcy ; a Caatle aerrltor. 
G. Bnrdet— Office, £800 a year. 
*A. BiuwB -Hade Prime Oargeant*' 
*J. Bagwell, Sen.— Changed twice ; eadi,«l^ 
*J. Bagwell, Jnn.— Oaah and commiialOD, 
• W. Bagwdl— A deaneiy. 
Gaatlereagb— Pltt*a chief agent 
G. CaTendiah— Secrstaiy of Treaamy. 
H. Carendlah— BeoeiverGeiieiaL 
*J. Cane— Pendon. 
T. Casey— Two fkt bertha. 



* Gaatlereagh nerer had any temple about admitting **the profligacy of the 
which the meaaore waa accompUfhed.** The wooadral fittingly died by hia own hand. " 

t AiZMfandaBtoetliat The f onner contained the namea of thoae who toted Hgn rt iM f 
the Union ; fhe latter the namea and rewarda of thoae wiio TOtedybr It 
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♦C. Cope— Hegfanent and patipnage. : 

C. H. Ckx)te— Regiment, peerage, and £7,600. 

J. Cony-Chancellor of Exchequer. 

*A. Creighton— Cash. 

♦J. Crelghton— Cash. 

W. A. Crosbie— ComptrollerBhip. 

J. Coffee— A peerage to his father. 

•R. Crowe— Avowed heing bribed. 

-C. Fitzgerald— Pensicm and peerage. 

*C. Fortescne— Lacratiipe office. 

A. Ferguson— Office, title, and £500 per an- 
num. 

W. Forteecne— Secret pension. 

R. Aldrfdge— An English derfc ; obeyed or- 
ders. 

H. Alexander— His brother made bishop, 
himself Colonial Secretary. 



J. Beresfoid,- Jon.— Hade parson and lord. 

J. Bin^^iam— Peerage and £28,000. 

jr. Blaoqoiere— Peerage, offices, pensions. 

A. Botet— £600 a year. 

B. Batlec-<;hanged sidea; cash. 

Gen. Lake-^One of Castlereagh^s henchmen. 

H. D. l£aseey-^£4,000. 

•S. Moore— Postmaster at will. 

W. T. Hansel— Confessed the bribe. 

R. Mnsgrave— Office, £^,900 year. ' 

W. O. Newcomen— Cash ; peerage for wife. 

♦C. Rowley— OiBce. 

•B. Stratford— £7,500. 

<R. Trench— Earldom, etc 

Lord Tyrone— 104 ofDoes in the gift of his 
family ; proposed the Union by a speedi 
written in the crown of his hat. 



[* NoTB.— Of those who voted against in 1999, twenty-flve (having been bongfat in Hw 
Interval) voted for the Union In 1800 ; which accession made a difference of flfly votea. 
The names of these mercenaries are distingnished by a star prefixed.] 



The Irish Independent party, led by Grattan, Plnnket, 
Bnshe, Sanrin, Curran, Foster (the Speaker), Ponsonby, 
and Jebb, fonght to the last with noble fidelity and 
j)ersistency, but the Irish Parliament was doomed. On 
May 21, 1800, Castlereagh (by a vote of one hundred and 
sixty to one hundred), obtained leave to bring before the 
House his bill for " A Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland ; " and the 7th of June beheld the 
infamy consummated. The House of Peers offered no 
opposition worth speaking of — only twenty of them 
signed a formal protest to acquit themselves of having 
been instrumental in the d^radation of their country 
and posterity. Henry Grattan had arisen from his bed 
of sickness and appeared before the House like an accus- 
ing spirit. The scales had now fallen from his eyes, but 
his passionate indignation could not turn back the hands 
upon the dial. Only when it was too late did he real- 
ize that any trust reposed in England's pledges or Eng- 
land's ^^ honor " was the extreme of folly and insanity. 

The luminous historian of that epoch lets the qurtaJn 



faIl*"witih;-the-oI>8erTatio!n that. ■**fieteiit|^^afl^ a. nation, ^^_ 
was e^fljimsAetf/f-'rNo'tlso^'n^e^jPai^^ was -ex- ^H 

tingoished, was sm6tliered in bribe8;'bnt';.Qie national- 1^1 
ity fiorvlTes and no txaitor rotes can ddatroy it. Xni'^ie 
words of Plunket : "As well might the frantic stucide 
imagine that the act which destroys his miBerable body 
shonld also extingnish his eternal sont*'.; '; ;' , ''" .'. ;, ".r^ 

Somebody may nrge that an assemblage so hopaleasiT' 
rotten as to barter its country, for place; and casb. ^vaa 
: hardly worth preserving. The objection is plausibly' 
bnt &llacions, as has been demonstrated in the previona 
chapter. -Very few of the Judas baud were Irish in -. 
blood or name. Most of them were British by birth, as 
were all of them by sympathy. .Besides, the TeceiTer is 
as bad as the thief, and the thieves, in this instance, as 
Wendell FhiUipB observes, ".were only toiling, pantinj; 
in their' narrow capaaty to lift themselves .np tp Hie leTel 
of corruptibn with their English brothers." ..AtthatToty 
time the English Parliament was as oormpt a body .as ■ 
ever disgraced any nation. One of its most noted statee- 
men had risen to eminence on the dishonor of his sister, . 
who was the king's mistress. "Every man in it had Iiis 
hand ready for a bribe." 

Is the Union binding t Let O'Connell answer : 

"The Irish people nominated them [the Uemben of Puliament] to 
make Uw^ imd not le^sUtnres. They wen sppcnnted to Mt nndor tte 
constitution, and not annihllkte IL Their delc^iatian from the people 
wu confined within the limits of the constitntion, and the jnomant tbm 
Irlih ParU&ment went beyond those Undts and deitn^ed the oonatitn-. 
tion, that moment It annihilated its own power, Imt oonld not amdU- 
late the Immortal spirit of liberty, wUch belongs, •• a rightful inhoiit- 
ance, to the people of IreUod. Take It, then, from me that the UnlcNi 
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^ "^ 18 yoid. . I admit there is the force of a law,>;becaa8e it has been sup- 
ported by the policeman!s truncheon, by the soldier's bayonet, and by 
the horseman's sword ; because it is supported by the courts of law and 
those who have power to adjudicate in them; but I say solemnly,; it 
is not supported by constitutional right. The Union, therefore, is to- 
tallyvoid." 



Did. the Union strengthen England 1 Let Baxiington 
answer: 

' << A measure which, under the false colors of guarding forerer against 
.a disunion of the empire, has taken the longest and surest stride to lead 
;to dismemberment. 

^' A measure which, instead of ' eoMolidating the strength and reaoureea 
of ths empire,^ as treacherously expressed from the throne of the yiceroy, 
has, through its morbid operation, paralyzed the resources of Ireland; 
whilst England is exhausting her own strength, squandering her own 
treasures, and clipping her own constitution to uphold a measure effected 
by corruption and maintained by oppression. 

"''A measure which, pretending to tranquilize, has in fact excited 
more hostile, and I fear interminable disgust, than had ever before ex- 
isted between two nations.'' 

. Did the Union benefit Ireland 1 Let Lord Byron an- 
swer: 

f/ Adieu to that Uniooi so called, as lueut a nan lucendo — ^a Union from 
never uniting — ^which in its first operation gave a death-blow to the 
independence of Ireland, and in its last may be the cause of her separa- 
tion from this country. If it must be termed a Union, it is the union 
of the shark with its prey; the spoiler swallows up his victim, and thus 
they become one and indivisible. Thus has Great Britain swallowed up 
the parliament, the constitution, and the independence of Ireland." 

As O'Connell, Barrington, and Byron were always pro- 
Lish in feeling, I shall collate some farther testimonies 
bearing on the subject from men of pro-English bias. 
When the measure was brought before the London Par- 
liament for ratification— 

Ctoend Fitspatrick said : ** If ever there was a compact solemnly 
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entered into aiid'binding 'between one state or Idhgdon 'B 
ttMCompact of 1783 wssof thatduurocteruiddescriptioiL." - . "i r 
'.''Ur.' W. Bird ; ** Afi to the resoIutianB of 1782, 1 certainly do look tipon 
them as final with regard to Ireland. I perfectly well remember the 
words of Lord Auckland on that occasion, that 'it would be'u euy to , 
make the river Thames flow up Highgate Hill as that England ahfinld 
continue to legislate for Ireland.' " 

' Hr. (afterward Earl) Orejr "If a nnion were effected l^BUch-BiHiii,- 
it would more than anything endanger the separation of the twoQoinw 
tries." • " ■ ■ ' 

' Lord Holland: "I do not betiere there is a well-infoimed 'HUB 'bat . 
of this House who is not of opinion that the measure has been <oknied- . 
throDgh the Parliament of Ireland by corruption within ~QioVaUa%nd 
intimidation withoat." ■■■ * ■' ' ' 

. . „ - ,«;■< S.V '^ 

Going back eighteen years to the debate of '>-1783,«iii 
London, we find Lord Shelbnrne, the ministerial leader, . 
declaring: -;ni!"5. 

" Now that Irdand wu united, religions disputes all compowd,.eiow^ 
ing in wealth and atrengtli, fast improTing in all the arts of peac« [«ar, 
he meant I], it was impcUi4e, it wonld be anjnst, and it would be.tlicoa- - 
STBI.K to resist her claiin." 

And in the House of Commons, Fox (Becretarj of Bute) afflmud It 
to be the intention of the Ministry " to make a complete, abeoint^ and 
parpetual auirender of British legislation and judidal enprema^ In Ire- 
land." Be also "vowed to Ood he would rather relinquish tiie depond- 
ence of Ireland on the crown of England altogether than Me her mb- 
Jected to it by force of arms," '"■' 

As to Pitt, his enthndaotic protestations hare been quoted In an Mr- 
Ber chapter, " '* ■ 

England's present attitude in the matter is t^na set 
forth by the London limes: "The Union was acoom* 
plished by the very basest of means. . . Yet Uit' 
were gaU, it must be maintained." 

Adopting this text, every English politidaii' tnt^ts 
that, although the Act of nnion was frandnlent In pou- 
ception and execution, it has resulted in extoidlng to 
Ireland the boon of oonstitntional goTemmen^ that tin 
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fractious member has merely trndeigone a^ somewliat 
rough but salutary discipline in order to make her a 
sharer in the opulence and strength of the empire. The 
falsity and dishonesty of such a pretense have already 
been fully exposed. The Anglo-Irish Union was not a 
treaty, was not a compact ; it was simply the mask of a 
monstrous wrong, generated in corruption, imposed upon 
the Irish people by violence, and having no force whatever 
except what it receives from bayonets. Petitions were 
signed in Ireland against it, in a brief space, bearing 
seven hundred and seven thousand signatures, "while 
all the signatures the government could procure in its 
favor amounted to not more than about three thousand, 
though schools were canvassed for the names of their 
pupils, and jaUs raked for the names of their criminals.'' 
Not was the measure allowed to take effect without more 
emphatic protest. 

The fiery ardor of young Robert Emmet had compelled 
him to flee to the continent, where, in 1802, there was a 
reunion of a scattered band of patriots. They were led to 
believe that if another bold attempt were made, Napoleon 
would reinforce it with an expedition strong enough to 
complete the work.* Emmet accordingly proceeded to 
Dublin, and his gallant comrade Thomas Kussell to Bel- 
fast, to organize another blow for the Irish Republic. 
And it was one of the most extraordinary attempts on 
record. Extensive preparations were made, loads of arms 
and ammunition manufactured, proclamations printed, 
and the emeute exploded in the very heart of the capital 
before a whisi)er of direct information reached the gov- 
ernment in regard to it. The plan contemplated the sur- 
prise and seizure of Dublin Castle, and the distribution 
of its well-filled arsenal among the disarmed provinces. 

* Napoleon afterward laid to hit phyatdan, Barry O'Maara, at St. Haleiia : **Had I taken 
my army to Ireland instead of to Eejpt, the destiny of tlie world ndglit hare been changed.* 
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OCKeattempt was .;a rash,- Jorlom Lope.and reenlt^diH 
^iflinalMlTire(Jtily 23,51803);? 'Emmet '^' and Rnssdl 
weie captured and execated, and martial law again ' -^ 
inoperation. -. ■ . i ■■..■■.■■■ ;-;l6ffW 

■ In 1797 the debt of Ireland was only three 'iniUion. 
pounds. ;■ Twenty-one million pounds were-borrowod by"' 
- 'England to caxryiih.6TJTd.on,^-€mdt6eretken'adde^oh'*to 
Ireland'g d^. -'The latter had-to poichase the }X}d^thJit . 
scourged her, 'and her body waa soldto'paythe^wageis ' 
of her ezecntioneis. The money wais-apptopriated^' 
follows:- '■'■ ■ '■''■' ^'■■■■•t'-'i ;!'.-v-.3 

Increased mllituy oDtlay ... . .. £10,000,000 , - 

Cuh bribes to ownera of pocketborongbi , '. ; .' '' 'l,B0(^OO6 ' 
"To soffering loyalists" ... '. ■ '.' . 1,600^000*' 

Blood-money, to spies and informen ... : . . ' 1,000,000 1 , 
Incressed expenses of JadidoltriboiuUt ' • • •- 800,000^ 

Compenution to public officers . . , . . ; SOt^OOO ., 



In t^e Act of Union it was stipnlated fhat the debts of 
both countries should remain distinct^ Ireland startfng 




OBtliM, the r»<nor cf Uw prl«m (otond IbmH^ cd «hn|«tr- *te lalMDem 
•BiMatIilillUI«dnlUI>la,twlDlii|akiekfl(telrthcoo^UiIiifMs. "ThbUtUataMi^" 
MidbatodMjdar, "huhnxbMadaarWtM; tsaplalllncttbmrciatlNndOU 
t^aocnnr." TIm Mn irw (Mb tha h*^ g< Bnah Cum. . . TliiiiM iflillilMMM 
(brathar to Iha maitfri roaad a hama In New Tork, irb«« hii MtUng Mwt la • Aart MB* 
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vnth twenty-eight million ponnds, England with fonr 
linndred and forty-six million ponnds. ' Bnt in 1816 the 
two excheqners were frandnlently consolidated, and 
taxation ^^ equalized." [The inside history of the trans- 
action is given in Part. Firat; Ohai)er XI., of this vol- 
xinie.] Ireland, broken and b^gared, had to assume a 
big slice of England's colossialJoad-—4ha;tfonl. roc's Qgg 
which will yet hatch ont an nnpreoedented and calami- 
£6ns baikniptcy. . ' ; " 
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OHAPTEEXVl 

, . -EMASOIPATION AOT) EBPEAl. , ,. ^JtaiwC'" 

<yC(antau.'a BfemB— Hoau^ Suabioii TAcnos— A CALuarr zvnoi ' 
Odihb or 1. VicTOBT. '■ ' -* >5^«-r^'-* ■. 

** In the jeu 1791 m wtn doaplied ind rsjeded ; In inS m vera Oaltvsd ud EneML 
nia Ktetm It obvloiu i In ITHI BnglKiid n* mtt ; In ITDS fortsna hid Blimged inil rtt 
mnted bdp.^'— 0*0010X1^ ', . 

Physical resiBtance thoroDgbly trampled oat In' 
» coimti7 became a scene of hoiror and . 
decay. The men who had given it vitality were 
in the ptisons and convict-hulks, if not dead or exiled. 
~ Terror and despair brooded over the land ; with. - its 
commerce paralyzed, factories suspended, maoMnery 
msting, artisans fle^ng in thonsands from the gloomy 
charnel-house. The kindly interest and substantial aid 
which had fostered domestic indostry were swept away, 
and the people, decimated, plnndered, cajoled, seemed 
lost in hopeless apathy. 

It was at this jnnctnre that the towering form 'of 
O'ConneU appeared in the national arena. He btrought 
with him new, peculiar tactics, Protean devices. On 
him devolved the task of lifting np his oonntrymem 
once more from ibe slongh of despond, and marvel- 
ous was his saccess in uwosing, sustaining, and di- 
recting popular fervor. The first objective point to 
which his energies were bent was the removal of dvil 
disabilities affecting the Catholics. Jn order to oon- . 
ciliate this outlawed element toward the Union, Pitt 
had pledged himself in writing that their emancipation 
256 
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should immediately follow the passage of that abhorred 
measure, and swore that he would never act with any 
ministry unfavorable to their claims.. The trickster's 
promise deceived many of the Catholic hierarchy and 
''gentry," but not the priesthood nor the people. The 
expected relief was not granted, and Mr. Pitt did not 
hesitate to violate both pledge and oath. So, for the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, the Irish papists 
plodded along in the deep shadow, while a knot of prosy 
aristocrats and ambitious lawyers held select meetings 
and wrote petitions for the removal of grievances. 

Stepping in with his watchword of ^^Constitutional 
Agitation," O'Connell gradually marshaled the people 
at his own back, and became something more than 
chieftain or leader ever was before. He became the 
popular idol and dictator of a disarmed nation. Edu- 
cated in the legal profession, he placed unlimited faith 
in the eflEicacy of " moral suasion," approving no meth- 
ods which did not come within the pale of the law. A 
witness of some of the bloody scenes enacted both in 
France and at home in the last wild decade of the pre- 
ceding century, he cherished an intense hatred of civil 
war and bloodshed. A bom orator, quick, shrewd, 
humorous, genial, magnetic, he could sway the emotions 
of an audience as with the wand of an enchanter. He 
spoke, he wrote,* 'he organized, he held monster .meet- 
ings, until the country was governed by a single impulse, 
and his lightest whisx>er was obeyed as readily as a 
czar's decree. He denounced, exposed, and defeated 

''theYeto."t 

* It was no easj matter to conduct an honest newspaper In Ireland then. Tliera was a 
tax of two pence (four cents) on erery impression stmck off ; tistj cents dnty lerled on 
erery adTertisement ; and bonds of two thousand fonr hundred pounds had to be giTen as 
secnrity of good and loyal beharlor. . . The gag-law of the present day is, if anything, 
more seTere, as the entire " plant '* of a Jonmal may be sommarily seixed and oonflsoaled. 

t Bnglish diplomacy in Rome had secored from CanUnal Qnarantottl a special Seserfyi 
conceding to the English sovereign the right of vetoing epLscopsl nominations in Irelaad. 

17 
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-A hife^L btifly'(D?Este]Te) was in^ulb^^^^ 
troubleilsome agitator ;^ they met^iadd tte'^biiUy'-fdlrr^iliff i ^ 
1^ the Oatholic Association wastoimded/aiad the^pIaiiT: '^^ - 
of a " peimy-ia-inonth '^ conceivod and t^tedj ^^^-Withl ■ 
Ifapoleon buried in St. Helena^ the English ' ininistry V :- 
could afford -to 'Carry a high * hand ; -so the ' assbdation-J!^ . 
was formally dissolved by'ictiof vParliamentr •But'.iti / • 
went down in one shax)e only - to ' reappear 'inunediatdlyHi , 
in another. ■ (yConneU's fertility 'of -device' was fnez-i 
haustible, and the increasing income .from iihe'^^x^t??^: . • 
enabled him to carry out his projects. ^-' il ^q • > '^'.v I ;.f ^ 
In 1793 the Catholics had been admitted to the ele^ctire 
franchise, qualified by a clear income of forty shiUingef .^ . ' / 
annually from house or land, or bothj = This ineaistixe > 
had the effeict of multiplying small frurmers, the land^j 
lords readily cutting up their domains in order to secure', 
additional political influence. In 1826 the' Forty-ShiL> • 
ling Freeholders voted for their own candidateSj-regaxd-*i 
less of landlord dictation, and a Parliamentary revoM* > 
tion was wrought by their change of front.' The offended ' 
oligarchy began a course of wholesale evictioii, but. the 1 
persecution was arrested by a threat of buying up en-- 
cumbrances and foreclosing mortgages.* WeUington, a' 
pronounced opponent of Emancipation, became leader of . 
the British cabinet. One of his chosen colleagues, iBltxr - 
gerald, was M.P« for Clare. When lie came baick for . 
re-election (according to British usage) in 1828, CCon-' 
neU entered the lists against him, and, to the constema-: 
tion of loyal landlords and gentry, defeated him. - The * 
barrier was broken down, and Wellington ' introduced . ' 
the Emancipation bill in the House of Lords with an 

The taeuran ironld hate pot the whole qytrttnal Uf e aad eccleriiiifkal macWwy d Tmlwrt 
QBder direct cootrol of DnbHn Castle. The Irlah people end de^^ tfaerefoie ao koQf 
leeented the aeheme ttiat tt wai aoon abandoned aad the offenatre leeei^ wtthdsBWB. 

* Throng ilotoai fMag and eztravaganee thieefwiillii ot the Irlah landed pw prt eta w 
bad managed to eneombar tholr eitatea hearfly. 
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asfforance that the measure was as nnpalatable as ever^ 
but that it must be granted rather than take the risk of 
a civil war.* His colleague, Peel, in the House of Com- 
mons said : 

''I have for years attempted to maintain the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics from Parliament and from the high offices of the State. I 
now yield to a necessity which I cannot control, ulhick might endanger 
the establishment which Itoith to defend,^^ 

The bill was passed, and the driveling old bigot, 
George IV., wept as he signed it May 16, 1829, O'Con- 
nell entered Parliament, and was handed the old oath of 
"abjuration and supremacy." He tossed it from him, 
saying : "Part of this oath I do not believe to be true, 
and part^ know to be false." He was refused admission, 
was again elected, and in 1830 took his seat without 
opposition, the test-oaths meantime having been forged 
into a less offensive form. As a condition to emancipa- 
tion. Peel brought in and passed a bill disfranchising 
the Irish Porty-Shillmg Pi^holders. The twin mea- 
sures were a jKJsitive triumph for England ! 

What -was the Catholic Emancipation Act ! Pew men 
have ever studied the musty document in its original 
entirety ; else, instead of regarding it as a victory and a 
blessing, they would see it to be a calamity and a yoke 
of bondage. Davis tells us " it was but admission to the 
Bench, the Inner Bar, and Parliament. It put a silken 
badge on a few members of one profession. It dignified 
a dozen Catholics with a senatorial name in a foreign 
and hostile legislature. It was won by self-denial, ge- 
nius, vast and sustained labors, by submission to insult- 
ing oaths, and lastly, by the sacrifice of the Forty-Shil- 
ling Freeholders— the poor veterans of the war. On it 
were expended more treasures, more intellect, more i>as- 

^ Half tlw Brf tiih army and nmvy at the tfane contiated of Iriah Cath^ica, among whon 
a apUt ot diaaffectlon had apread. 
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eion, more of all wluob. makes life welcome, tlianl^ 
been needed ^or wax.". : Everybody hurralied for the 
"great victory" — few comprehended its real'spirit or 
provisions. Even to-day many people believe that it wa? 
in substance a repeal of the Penal Code.^t was nothing 
of the kind. , It simply permitted the aristocratio Catho-. - 
lies of Britain and Ireland to sit in Parliament and Jioist..- 
their younger sons, nephews, and couaios into oprnforta^ 
ble office, from which they had heretofore been debarred. ' 
It created a class of loud-mouthed place-hiinting patriots,, 
who bombarded "the brutal Saxon" with red-hot ex.-^ ■ 
pletives until the aforesaid Saxon pitchforked them into 
some lucrative position, whereupon their wrath was in.-, 
stantly appeased and they grew gentle as any snoking. 
dove. It alienated, bribed, converted to "foyaltyV. 
those who should have been the leaders of. the people ; 
bat to the great balk of the people it brought no shxed 
nor semblance of substantiai benefit. . . ;, '■ ., -;A 

Emancipation reduced by five hnndred thonsand the. 
number of voters in Ireland, and inanguxated.anjQza of 
ruthless eviction. The Forty-Shilling Freeholders,; no 
longer of any use either to the landlords or to the O* Oon- 
neUites, were pitUessly swept away, the small &mis.oou-. 
solidated, the fields laid waste. Under the obligations 
expressly imposed by the Act, every Catholic taking a 
government portion mnst swear (1) to act as a spy and 
informer ; (2) to defend the Protestant saooeeaion.to the 
throne ; (3) to disavow and abjure any intention of - snb- 
veridng lie Established Protestant Church. ■ The' Aot 
also provides for the expoMon of "Jesuits and. mem- 
bers of other religions orders" — a standing menace wbioh 
has never been put into effect. 

Nevertheless, the "great victory" waa haQed vith 
joyous acdamations by "the finest peasmtry fn £he 
world," who little thought, poor feUows, how completely 
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their birthriglit liad been sold. O'Connell— now ^^The 
liberator" — ^achieved more absolute power than king 
ever wielded, and he promptly raised the standard of 

REPEAL. 

At this juncture, animated by O'ConneU's apparent 
success, the English people loudly demanded Reform, 
which was sadly needed in every institution among 
them. "The government, the colonies, the law, the 
public companies, the army, navy, church, corporations, 
civil list, annuitants, etc., were all a leavened mass of 
corruption." Robbery, i>eculation, profligacy, and dis- 
honesty ran riot among the "upper ten." (yConnell 
and his adherents allied themselves with the Whigs, 
under promise of unlimited concessions to Ireland after 
the ejection of Peel and Wellington. The battie was 
long, obstinate, and violent, but the Reform Bill was at 
last carried through the aid of the Irish contingent, and 
sixty rotten boroughs were cut away. iJTow were the 
Irish to be rewarded for their conspicuous services. In 
1833 the Reformed Parliament met^ and its very first oc- 
cupation was to forge new coercion laws for Ireland I 
Here are a few sample clauses : 

*' The Lord lieutenant of Ireland may auppceas, by order, the meet- 
ing of any asgembly deemed hy him dangerous to the public safety. 

*' He may proclaim any county in a state of * disturbance,* and order 
the inhabitants to remain in their houses between sunset and sunrise. 

'* He may appoint any commissioned officers of the line to try offenses 
under this Act; five to be a court, three to be a majority, and te hace aU 
t!ke fowen ef jfujdgee ^f the land U impriion^ jmntiA, tfonsportf and hang,^^ 

Armed with these jx^wers, Anglesey at once pro- 
claimed down all existing associations in Ireland ; even 
the exercise of the right of petition was prohibited. Be- 
fore disi>ersing, the associations resolved that all their 
powers and resources should be centered in the hands of 
O'ConnelL He brought up a motion for Bex>eal of the 
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Union ; the Honse of Commons rejected it by five liimdicid r.^^ 
and twenty-three to thirty-five, only two English ':m1an4.; 
bers voting with him. - Anew ministry adopted a: new . 
line of strategy — conciliation. A popular viceroy, was 
sent over, who began forthwith to bribe the leadenu 
Office was flung open to the Repealers, and every man of - 
any consequence among them obtamed lucrative. place '. 
for himself or his friends. O'Connell's own ' sons, r^a- • 
tives, and lieutenants swam with the current, ^^ and be-- 
tween those who had obtamed and those who expected. 
place, the country was brought under a spelL" . j. JPhe 
Liberator made triumphal tours, and waited to see the 
outcome of the " exi)eriment." ' :. 

Meantime destitution was fastening its grip tigtitor .. 
and tighter on the tenant class. They were ^^ emanci- 
pated," but they could find no decrease of rents or taxes 
in consequence. On the contrary, they had forfeited the 
forbearance of Protestant landlords, had put in oflLce a 
swarm of Catholic cormorants, and between these njyper 
and nether millstones they were being ground out by 
patent ejectment-process under sux>ervision of the Grow- 
bar Brigade. The produce of their fields was carted 
away from them as fast as it matured, and ^^ distress " 
grew apace. In 1836 Lord John Bussell sent over a com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the x>oor, which le-* 
I)orted back to him that the average earnings of a latxnrer . 
in Ireland ranged from two shiUings to two ahillmg^ and 
sixpence (fifty to sixty cents) a week— from which muni- 
ficent income a man and family had to be housed, f ed, 
and clothed. It rei)orted, also, that during thirty weeks 
of every year there were five hundred and eighty-five 
thousand (685,000) adult males out of employment^ on 
whom were dex>endent one miUion eight hundred fhoa- 
sand (1,800,000) persons— making a total of two millioa 
three huncbred and eighty-five thousand (2,885^000) de-. 
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pendenf on public or private cliarity for subsistence 
during seven months of every year. 

The Chartist agitation^ was raging in England, and 
at such high heat that only a spark was needed to ex- 
plode its formidable, pent-up wrath. In 1841 the Char- 
tists sent in a petition with three and a half million sig- 
natures attached, and among the reforms prayed for was 
^^ a rex)eal of the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland." Here was the working manhood of Bri- 
tain championing the removal of Ireland's pivotal griev- 
ance; yet with those men O'ConneU broke, spuming 
their assistance, and writing rf "We will not accept 
their aid. They i)etition for the release of men who have 
taken up arms agaiTist our beloved sovereign /^^ 

The mercenary experiment lasted for four or five 
years, and left Lreland steei)ed in beggary. A commer- 
cial panic had passed over the land, and everywhere was 
dismay and squalid misery. EQs eyes opened at last by 
some earnest men in Dublin, O' Connell now tried to re- 
deem his error by abandoning compromises and declar- 
ing "in the face of heaven never to look for anything 
for this country short of a Bepeal of the Union." No 
need to follow the revived movement through its varied 
phases, the monster meetings, the plot and counterplot, 
the final arrest and imprisonment of the leader and his 

* So called on acooont of its demand for a written charter embracing llTe reforma, tIs. : 
1. Universal Soilrage ; 8. The Ballot ; 8. Annoal Parliamentary Elections ; 4. Abolition ot 
Property Qoaliflcations for M^/s ; 6. Payment of Legislators from the pnbUe treasuy for 
services rendered. The second and fourth of these demands have since been carried. One 
of the leading spirits of this great movement, which came near revolationixing Sngland, was 
Feargns O^Connor (nephew €f Arthnr the *86 man}— in some respects an abler man than 
O'Connell, as he certainly was a more consistent one. 

t Letter to Bay. . . Some aver that Jealousy of Feargns 0*Oonnor*s inilnenoe had not a 
little to do with determining ** Dan*s ** attitude toward the Chartists. At all events, he stood 
np stoutly for his ^* beloved sovereign *' Victoria, who was crowned in 1887, married in 1840, 
and who was so unpopular with a powerful faction at the very time we speak of that her 
virtue was openly imptigned in several English Journals— notably in the London Tlmsf, 
which threw a cloud of suspicion around the fact that h«r eldest child was bom within 
eight months after her marriage. 
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aasocmtes,*. which 'showed/tiiiitiliis'nia^o mantle of'im^^- 
xdimityhad fallen from .Miii:^:'' After 'nearly- hajf a'oen^ 
ttrry of ardnons wrestling with the Iaw, the r- .Tiamj irm - 
was f;rappled and thrown'; Ids prestige of inviitcaMlily' 

WaslOBt. -: .-; ■ i- .'- '3iUri\i.l 

■ In one of his speeches he said:' ■ .■'.:.. W-h 

' "Injustice, degracUitioiii'coinpustiTe wukntm, wide-fipreaSlo^ ptnr-. 
erly, nneDdorelile political inferiority — theMue the fniitsof thA.U'^an. .■ 
The >estontion of the national, legislatoie ia therefore Intisted inpn^* ' 
ax(A no tompivmiM, no pauie, Tto emation itfGiat demand than fit.lnTIewii 
until IreUnd ie herself again. . One woid to cIoh, No honest maii'STsr 
. despaired of his coontij. No wiae enemjwill place his reliance onfiw,- 
difficnltiea which may lie in the way between aeren milllona of' himub 
beings md that liberty which they feel to be thdr rij^t. - For them ' 
there can be no impossibility. I repeat it, that as surely as to^nonow ^ 
ann.will rise, Ireland will assert her right for herself p nt e i t iit ffthtffoUtm ' 
and wumerout Imi of the eivun, true to theprindples of tmaffect«d and, 
genuine alleg^ce, but determined, while ghe preserrea her lojaUy.tO 
the British throne, to Tindlcate her title to constitotionBl freedc»a far 
the Irish people." ..•-.■ 

. HeTein is apparent the fatal eiror which nndeilaid 
O'Conneirs whole political career. He tried to combine 
two irreconcilable elements — ^to keep Ireland loyal to the 
British throne, and at the same time secure Jnstioe for 
her by means of legal argnment and logic. From Us 
demand for Repeal " free from any alt«matiTe" we may 
borrow a phrase which concisely expresses the gTai^ 
mistake he made, namely, that while iTimating on his 
conntry^s right to seU-goTemment, and proclaiming the 
nnalterable resolve of seven mHUoos to seoore It^ ha 
left himself absolately wUhcui aUemative in case of a 
refusal The Yolnnteers of 1783 hnng upon thcdr oan- 

* Tha aaBtanc* wva iiimiid b j* tha 
Cfalef Jntttca SoiBun dsckitoc Ibat ' 

Mfawuir(inhairiii>if>e,"Bid tkat "t^Mil kj Jnymiai 
fDva." Denmni was a WUi puttaa 
aa a Dv at Uw Tgf7 admlaMnaaa lb 
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'nons' moutlis the significant labels ^^Independence, or 

else ! " Sixty years later the Repealers threatened 

to win their demands or — ^talk Parliament to death ! The 
man who taught that England had never yet conceded a 
right except through fear, through dread of a bloody 
altemative, deliberately cast aside and repudiated ths^ 
alternative, thereby paralysdng his own hand. More- 
over, he did compromise, and pause, and delay, always 
with the best intention, always with the expectation of 
obtaining some fragment of justice from the rapidly 
changing ministries, all of which held out the most allur- 
ing promises and (it is superfluous to add) never fulfilled 
them. 

. O' Connell' s potent j)ersonal sway, his broad and gener- 
ous sympathies, his wondrous gift of oratory, together 
with the x>eculiar social and political conditions of the 
time, combined, as Davis said, to "place the strength 
of all the land like a falchion in his hand." But his 
extravagant no-drop-of -blood doctrine fiattened the fal- 
chion' s point and dulled its edge, day by day assuring 
England that, when a crisis came, it would be used, 
like the tin blade of a harlequin, to dazzle the eyes of 
children, not like the trenchant weapon of a soldier, to 
smite and punish the wrong-doer.* 

In his speech in his own defense (State Trials of 1844), 
O' Connell boasted of being the consistent ai)ostle of 

*Hhat political sect who held that liberty was only to be attained 

tmder such agencies as were strictly consistent with the law and the 
constitution — by perseverance in the courses of tranquillity and good 
order, and by an utter abhorrence of violence and bloodshed. • . 
Other politicians have said : * Win your liberties by peaceful means \f 
you can;* but there was always an arrihe pensie in this admonition, and 
they always had in contemplation an appeal to physical force in case 
other means should prove abortive. But I am not of these. I have 

* ** If Jefferaon and Washington wera light, O^Connell waa wzong, and via Mna.**— 
Sataox. 
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preached usde^ ftrmj contingeacj, and I have again and again declared 
lUf intetititni ib abandon Uie cause of Bepea! If a Single drop of hdioaQ 
.WoodVereihedby thoBOwhoadTocatedthemftaanre." > .- ..^. 

Xte man had profonnd faith in the potency of his ', 
&voiite methods for the accompli^iment of all he aimed 
at, and his belief in their efficiicy was stren^^thened. by -' 
the passage of the Emancipation Bill in the face, of* tena-^ 
dons prejudice and bigotry. .IT^eTertheLess..the. semi-,' 
insane extravagance of his "no-drop-of-blood^'teaok'- . 
ing is something we can hardly comprehend or aoooimt • 
for. A hnndred times he professed his readiness .to . 
empty his own reins, at the head of his countrymen, ' 
in defense of "British honor" and the British fla^. 
He bragged of the prowess^of Irish troops in the JBiit- . 
ish service, delaring them to be the stanchest bulwark 
of crown and constitution. Fight for the Qneeul Ay, 
with pleasure he "would lead a million Irishmen to dUe 
in her defense.*'* Fight for Ireland's rights I Ifererl-. 

Doubtless he felt that no common effort was required 
to keep in subjection the Tna.rtia1 tendencies of -an 
ardent, high-spirited race, smarting .under an. intoler- 
able burden of Insult and wrong ; conseqaently, se^ng 
them unarmed, undisciplined, he did everything in liiw 
power to snbdue and fetter their impetuosity. At tiie 
outset of his carera his views in this regard were mode- 
rate, sagacious, and commendable. He taught his hear- 
ers .that they were in no condition to r^ain their riglits 
by an appe^ to physical force, that they mig^t attain 
their ends equally well without it, and that any re- 
course to violence would merely give an advantage to 
the enemy. As years went by, however, the old man's 
ojnnions narroweid, and were intensified into a spedes of 
monomania regarding " the golden link of the crown,'* 
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leading him to sncli extreme utterances as to call forth 
a public protest from a CathoUc priest at the greaf Mayo 
meeting of 1840, in presence of Archbishop MacHale. 
On that occasion Key. James Hnghes said : 

''I feel it right and my duty to protest, in Umine, against the doctrine 
which Mr. O'Connell is perpetually preaching and inculcating; and that 
is that he shall not resort to or seek for a separation of Ireland from 
£2ngland. . .1 must tell him that we have got too much of that doo- 
trine, and the time is come when such views of Irish politics are both 
ludicrous and mischievous. . . What Ireland wants, and what she 
shall no longer do without, is a Parliament of her own, a repeal of the 
union with England ; and if that cannot be achieved or accomplished 
except by separation, I feel convinced, as eveiy other Irishman. must, 
that a separation would be a blessing to Ireland.'' 

This and similar protests, however, wrought no altera- 
tion in O'Connell's views, and when Tonng Ireland bjB- 
gan to cultivate the arriere pensSe, he bitterly denounced 
its ' aspiration. His dominant influence paralyzed the 
efforts of the more youthful and ardent generation. A 
million of Irish sunk into unhonored graves under the 
pressure of hunger and pestilence. It would have been 
far nobler and less disastrous for them had they seized 
such weai)ons as they could find and boldly risked the 
fortune of war in defense of the food which would have 
saved them, instead of seeing it carted away to enrich 
the pockets of the spoiler. There can be no doubt that 
O'Connell's loyalty, merging into fanaticism as it did, 
defeated its own object. Had he so directed his policy 
as to make England dread a general and simultaneous 
uprising in Ireland at the first fevorable opportunity, 
his long years of agitation might not have been so bar- 
ren of practical results, and the &mine might have been 
speedily arrested. He made a different choice, and aU 
men know the consequence. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

• ■ 

YOUNG IBELAin>. 

♦ 
Thb Oosfel of Ibon oncb kobbt-A Flash or thb Pak— A BBiLLiAn 
School of Agitators among a Ck>WBD, Mistaught, abd Faxzhs- 
STBicEBK People. 

• **If any man thinks that Irish liberty is incompatible with the Britlah empire, perish th* 
empire I *'—GiLLTTAN. 

'HE agitation for Repeal went on, steady and da 
morons, bnt impotent.* For twosoore yesLrs 
O'Oonnell had incessantly hammered into the 
people's heads the duty of being loyal to the crown 
above all things, and impressed nx>on them that the lib- 
erties of mankind were not worth the shedding of one 
drop of blood. England had sworn in 1800 never more 
to imperil her. own supremacy by relaxing the bond of 
Union, unless forced to it by the strong hand. Here 
was a square issue ; and England no longer feared C^Con- 
neU, for he had pinioned his own arms. In one emer- 
gency she had doubted his power to control and hold 
back the surging mass which he had conjured up and 
welded together ; therefore she yielded to the demand 
for Emancipation, not without reluctance, it is true, yet 

• It certainly did not lack material to work on, for In 1841 was compQed the foUowliig 
table showing the amoont of which the conntxy was then annoally robbed : 

Kents to absentee landlords $80,000,000 

BoTenae to alien goyemment ...... 90,000,000 

Profits to BngUsh manufacturers . . • 87,600,000 

Profits to English banks and insurance companies 8,600,000 

Ninety million dollars yearly drained from the land without the shadow of a benefit lo 
return 1 The figures should be enlarged to meet the case to-day. 
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with a certain mixtnre of satisfaction when she perceived 
that the measure would bind over the wealthy Catholics 
irrevocably to the support of British interests. Later, 
when she came to perceive the real extent of (yConnell's 
influence and the deep root his teachings had taken, she 
tightened the fetters without fear or hesitation. She 
knew that the falchion was blunted. 

But a new generation of political thinkers was grow- 
ing up in Ireland, with genius in its brain, hope and 
devotion in its heart, fluid lightning in its veins. The 
spirit of "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," was once 
more breathing warmly over Europe, reanimating the 
peoples. Par and wide its pulsations were felt, and 
under the very gaze of O'ConneU it began to shs^pe out 
a distinct political element — ^Touno Ireland. 

"At the head of this party,'' says Savage, "blazed a 
galaxy of genius — ^poets, orators, scholars, writers, and 
organizers." The sun and center of the galaxy, for too 
brief a day, was Thomas Davis. Around him circled a 
brilliant constellation of young, ardent, gifted, patriotic 
Irishmen. The Naiion newspaper was issued, and im- 
mediately won the recognition and support to which its 
merits entitled it. Then, at a reunion in MacNevin's 
house, the "Library of Ireland" was projected; the 
design being to educate the Irish people in the history 
of their own land, its rights and wrongs ; to infuse into 
them a national, self-reliant ambition; to foster and 
cultivate the very energies which English legislation 
had systematically trampled on, but could never wholly 
kill. To the zeal and ability brought to bear upon this 
work is due, in no small degree, the basis of earnest 
manhood which has since sustained the national senti- 
ment of Ireland. The fourth volume of the series was 
the "Life of Aodh O'Neill," the Ulster chieftain, who 
had defeated Elizabeth's ablest generals, baffled and 
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. outwitted her oraftidst statesmen.'- Writt 
MLtchel^ and destiued tO' become a classic, the book -was 
finished jnst in time to be dedicated to the memoiy of 

' Thomas Davis, who had died, »; a^q B y ^ 'jyr 



KemoTing to Dublin soou' after, MitcheXi.toQ^. fiie 
place of his lamented friend as chief writer t>n the. ' JPo* " 
tion and a bold adTiser in the coQt.ciUi of Young Irelfuid^r 
Many circumstances soon combined to bring thiff ad.-. 
,Tanced guard into collision with both the moial-BuasioiL ' 
Bepealers and the Castle authorities. ..-.v-', 

The black cloud of famine had already b^nn to loom* 
np above the horizon. The potato crop, stricken.. mltih.- 
fatal blight, rotted in the soil, and men b^an to nttec . 
fierce threats and imprecations as the other .crops were ' 
gathered in to pay^rents and .taxes, while thousands 
grew pale with sharp x)aiigs of hunger, and the.0pTernT> 
ment declined to move a finger for their relief. . In 18^ 
when it b^an to be feared that O'Connell's agitatipii 
might crystallize into insurrection, the Devon Conimis- ■ 
sion was appointed. It was composed entirely of land- 
lords, and they naturally recommended consolidatiQiL o£ 
ffl.TTnq and emigration ; 

"The escalation is put forwud showing that the conaolidadonof tlw - 
tmall holdingB np to eight acres wOald require the renMMl'4^«&Mtf mm 
himdrtd md nintti/-tm> thotuand Aree hundrtd and maif-^gkt (IBi^SSS) . 
/(imtit«i"[repiCMntiiigfaU;aiiiil]ioaBonIat]. , , 

" Baugratian la considered bj the committee to be pecnlta^ appli- 
cable as a remedial measare." — Beport, p. 6M. 

At that Tery moment there were four million sexes of 
arable waste-lands in Ireland. WeU, the potato totted 
in the soil, and thereby (according to official estimateB) 
sixteen mUlion ponnds* worth of produce was lost; bat 
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enongh still remained to feed the people. In the winter 
of 1846 persons began to die of starvation in' the sonth. 
The corporations and Irish representatives, repudiating 
the very mention of English charity, demanded that 
their own revenues should be appUed to the construction 
of public works in the shape of a loan, asked that the 
navigation law prohibiting the importation of grain in 
foreign ships should be suspended, and that Parliament 
should be called together earlier than usual All re- 
fused ; but a scientific commission was apx>ointed to re- 
port on the potato-blight. 

Parliament met in the end of January, 1846, and the 
Queen's si)eech recommended — ^a coercion act! As to 
the famine, she had " taken precautions.'' She would 
also favor a repeal of the Corn Laws — ^to cheapen the 
one commodity which the Irish had to sell and the Eng- 
lish to buy ! In order to pay their masters the Irish 
had now to export more of their grain and cattle than 
ever, and they did send seventeen million pounds' worth 
to Ekigland. The work of ejecting tenants and consoli- 
dating farms went bravely on. Bills were passed for 
seizing arms, for domiciliary visits by the police, and for 
curfew regulations. In this year (1846) three hundred 
thousand persons died of famine and of typhus fever, the 
sure concomitant of famine. The Government report for 
the year gives two thousand and forty-one " roistered " 
deaths from hunger— which is a i)alx)able fraud. They 
sent over ten thousand blank books and some thirty-two 
thousand pounds' weight of red tape and general station- 
ery. As Mitchel says, if reports were eatable, the famine 
had been stayed. 

In 1847, the same &miliar tale : an abundant har- 
vest, the death-rate ascending with fearful velocity, and 
eighty-five million dollars' worth of products exported 
to England. Captain Larcom, a €k>vemment commis- 
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sioner, made a careful censiis of the islaiid's agrictil- 
tuial produce for the year, fixing it at two hundred and 
twenty-four million eight hundred and ninety thousand- 
six hundred dollars ($224,890,600). This should have 
sufficed to feed eighteen millions of people, but as Eng- 
land and her pet oligarchy wanted fully three-fourths 
of it to themselves in the shape of rents, taxes, etc^, it 
readily becomes apparent that Ireland had a " surplus 
population.'' Accordingly a Belief Act was passed, 
with " the Quarter- Acre clause " incorporated. Its sub- 
stance was that, if a farmer should be forced to apply for 
aid under this Act, he must first surrender his holding 
to the landlord, with the exception of one rood. This 
was the most efficient of all exterminating statutes. 
Public works were started, and the official returns show- 
that seven hundred and thirty thousand (730,000) Tieads 
of families (representing three and a half millions ot 
population) sought employment. The works were badly 
conceived and sdon abandoned, throwing the toilers on 
the already exhausted country as able-bodied jiaupers. 
Kow a Vagrant* Act was x>assed to punish tramps and 
mendicants. As it applied to nearly half the popula- 
tion, one may easily conceive how it hastened emigra- 
tion. The poorhouses were crammed ; coffins could not 
be found to encase the dead, so they were dumped into 
pits by the cartload ; and it was a common spectacle in 
hospitals to see three or four fever-patients in one bed, 
some dead, others dying. Later on. Captain Larcom fur- 
nished another report, compiled from data collected by 
local poUce insi)ectors. The subjoined extract must have 
been read with pleasure by the Devon Commission : 

** Year 1847. In the nnmber of fanns of from one to fiye acres the 
decrease has been twenty-fonr thousand one hundred and fortyHMYen 
(24,147) ; from five to fifteen acres, twenty-seren thousand three hundred 
and seventy-nine (27,879) ; from fifteen to thirty acres, four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-four (4,274)." 
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Upwards of sixty tTumsand families rooted out in a 
single year — ^it was a gratifying exhibit to British states- 
men, who perceived clearly enough that the "constitu- 
tional" farce could not last forever, and that the excited 
people would sometime break their parliamentary lead- 
ing-strings to have recourse to sterner logic. Judging from 
the racket that had been kept up for years under O' Con- 
nellys guidance, the country was obviously "too popu- 
lous;" so the fa,mine was looked upon as being a de- 
cidedly providerdial occurrence rather than otherwise, 
and the British ministry quickly stimulated it and bade 
it God-speed ! 

Under such pressure, political excitement in Ireland 
began to rise toward fever-heat. The NatiorCs freedom 
of utterance led to a government prosecution. Defended 
by ,the venerable Robert Holmes, Young Ireland won a 
substantial victory in the jury's disagreement. There 
can be no doubt that at this time anxieties, years, and 
labors were rapidly sapping the mental and physical 
strength of O'Connell, leading him into such extreme 
positions as were irreconcilable even with his own re- 
corded teachings. " In his constant brooding over the 
dangers of an insurrection, in which the people would be 
slaughtered like sheep," he framed a test declaration for 
members of the association, ^^ repudiating^ disclaiming^ 
denouncing^ and abTwrring the use of physical force 
under any possible circuTostanxieSy or in any age or 
country. ^^ This glaring and irrational absurdity, bom 
of the old man's brain-softening, was applauded by the 
sycophants and place-hunters who clung to his skirts. 
Smith O'Brien, Mitchel, Meagher, Gkivan Duflfy, Devin 
^ReUly, Rev. C. P. Meehan, and others eloquently pro- 
test.ed against the outrageous folly of a condemnation 
which would embrace every brave man from Leonidas to 
Washington. All in vain. The test was pushed until 
18 
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Young Irelaiid innst either swallow the d(^^u^ ' 

or quit Oonciliatioii HalL ^ey quit; and their. ^depar^.: 
ture drew a sliarp line between CyOonneDism lBiid'''Na- 
tionalism in Ireland. -..T ;v 

Meantime the foheral pall of famine settled down in 
denser folds over wider areas than ever. , I can find no . 

I . ^ more 

! paragraph from Mitchel's pen 

• ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . • . ■ ■ '• '. ■'.'.; J jr. 

' ■ ... THE ntlSH FAMINE. 



i . ^ xllx^/x^ graphic picture of the situation than the following 

"raph from Mitchers pen in 1854 : ' : . . "• j'^v 



"At the end of six years I can set down these things calmly ;.bdt to. 
see them might have driven a wise man mad. There is no need to re- 
count how the assistant-barristers and sherifiEs, aided by the police, tore 
down the roof-trees and plowed up the hearthi} of yfllage after Tillage; 
how the quarter-acre clause laid bare the parishes; how the farmen 
and their wiyes and little ones, in wild dismay,' trooped along the high* 
ways; how, in some hamlets by the seaside, most of the inhabitaiita 
being already dead, an adyenturous trayeler would come upon aome 
family eating a famished ass; haw maniac mothen ttawed away thairdtai 
chUdren to de devoured at midnight ; how Kr. Darcy, of Clif den, deacribea 
a humane gentleman going to a Tillage near that place with aonie cracken^ 
and stianding at the door of the house, * and when he threw the craeken 
to the children (for he was afraid to enter), the mother attempted to take 
them from them;' how husband and wife fought like woItob for tbe 
last morsel of food in the house; A^to fam^Me^ when aU wu aate emd 
no hope lefty tooh their last looh at the Jtm, hiilt up their cottage doon^ Aof 
fume mighteee them die or hear their groam, and were fnmdf weeie efUt- 
wards tketetoM on their own hearth; how the 'law* was Tindicated all 
this while; how the arms-bills were diligently put in foroe^ and maoy 
examples were made ; how starving wretches were transported * /or ateal- 
ing vegetables at night; how overworked coroners declared they wovild 
hold no more inquests ; how Americans sent cord^ and the veiy Torki, yeai 
negro slaves, sent money for alms, which the British Government 
not ashamed to adniinister to the *mster country; ' andkoWf in mmtj 
of thew yean^lS4Ay 1847, and IBiS-'IreUaid wat eaiporUng to JBnffiemd 

Honfry AcrfofM.— nmofehy Levy and HaiyLetiywvn Indletid for thai Ihij^oatlM 
14Ui Jannazy, at Oakmoont, did f ekmioudj ateal iwmiif tmrtiipi and /jftg 
property of Jamea QIDmaiL Foand guilty. SenteoM: TVwugwMtaa /w 
Thla is Init one of many fnttaaeaa. 
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food, to i^ value of fftem miUian pounds tUrUnffj and had on her own soil 
at each harvetA good and ample protntion for doubUe her own population^ 
notioithgtanding the potato UigTU, '' 

No exaggeration is it to say that such scenes might 
drive men mad — ^nay, they did drive men mad, and 
drove two and a half millions of mistanght Irish, fetmish- 
ixig, nerveless, and despairing, into the emigrant hnlk, t 
the panper-i)en, or the coffinless pit on the hillside. 
Every week deei)ened the desolation and dnll stupor 
until the French Revolution of February, 1848, over- 
turning the monarchy at a single effort, animated the 
republicans of Ireland with fresh liope. Ireland, it 
is true, was "depopulated, starved, cowed, and cor- 
rupted ; '* but the logic of Young Ireland was that forty 
years of moral suasion had resulted in weakness and 
disaster ; that, however desperate the odds, it was better 
to fling out the standard of revolt than lie prostrate under 
the slow agony of starvation. " Better that men should 
perish by the bayonets of the enemy than by their laws. 
No carnage could be so cruel as the limine." 

Such was Mitchel's teaching, the boldness of which 
80 alarmed Ghivan Duffy that he declined to make room 
any longer in the Nation for Mitchel's " sedition.'' The 
latter promptly established the United Iriihman as the 
organ and advocate of revolution, the avowed mouth- 
piece of what was termed "sedition" and "treason." 
The purpose of the new journalistic meteor was plainly 
written on its face — ^to rekindle the torch of '98, with 
this difference, " that whereas the revolutionary organi- 
zation of '98 was a secret one, which was rained by spies 
and informers, that of '48 was to be an' open one, con- 
cerning which informers could teU nothing that its pro- 
moters were not ready to proclaim from the housetops." 

The young men were eagerly grasping such weax>ons 
as they could lay hands on, and waiting for the signaL 
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. In April a bill was rushed through Parliament, by whidi V;/ 
\ to i»int or publish " Beditions " matter was classified wV' '. 
treason-felony, pnnishable with tlie fajfeiture-ot'^fliB / 
journal as well as the transx)ortation of the responsible - / 
editor.* All the l^gal machinery being in proper ordeiv * 
Mitchel was arrested on two charges of felony,' May 18, 
, 1848, brought to trial, and found guilty on the 26th, and ■' 
next morning was sailing toward Spike Islandtobei^n 
his fourteen years of x)enal servitude. Not a single 
Catholic, not one decent or independent Protestant, was 
permitted on the jury before which he had been tried^f 
Jt consisted of twelve henchmen of the Castle. The 
prisoner was swept away thus quickly because lihere 
were rumors of a forcible attempt at rescue to be mieide 
by the " 'Eighty-two Clubs." J " '. . . 

The Council of the Confederates announced its Mt 
intention to take the field in autunm, and urged xviepa-. 
rations to that end, but was forestalled by the Gtovem- 
ment. The editors of outspoken journals (John Martin^ - 
Duffy, CDoherty, Williams) were arrested; a. prompt 
susx>ension of the hdbeas corpus permitted the instant 
seizure and imprisonment of any number of suspects 
without trial or formality. The curfew law was bur- 
nished up, empowering the Lord lieutenant to prohibit 



* Off enses of this sort had pterloodj been detlt with as mhklememow, which 
the editor penonally liable bnt left the newipaper istatt; henoe tbenewlawwai 
with epedal reference to forfeiture. 

t One of Mitdiel*! grayest **erlmeB** was the winning oter of Inse aoasMkaatottt 
national ranks fhm among the dehided tojaUsts «f the North. Being IdnMelf CBUMar 
man and the fon of aUnitarlan clergyman, he was admirably qnalifled to accioi«|iIish ttii 
work. In one of bis letters he srid, with peeidlar Yitriolie sarcasm : **Tlie Pope Bijbe 
Antichrist, but hs dost not U9u$ ^feetrntnU in UUter^ and that dnfl^ tiendiSBl task won 
numy a stout PresbyteriAn farmer tmm the Orange to the National camp. • . MJtciwi 
had promised to force the Lord Uentenant pobUdy and notoilonaly 19 jmmI a J fy f oi «o» 
Tiction, or else he would walk from the court a freeman to posh the contest hi saotber laid. 
He was resolved to show what ** oonstitntionalism ** in Irelsnd mesnt. ** Now,** nid b» 
fkomthedock,*«Iha;ve shown that British law in Ireland snstafais Itself bjpacM|hiiiB% 
by partisan Judges, by perjured sheriits.** 

I Many of the dubs were in f afor of making a bold dash to lecofcr the pilBQBer« b«k tt» 
leaders OTURuled them« being vnwUling to predpltate a rebellion before : 
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the residents of any district or county from appearing 
ont of doors after dark under penalty of sev^en years' 
transportation ; and any two magistrates could try, con- 
vict, and sentence under this act without appeal. 

Thus driven to the wall, the Young Irelanders at once 
put themselves **on the country" without waiting for 
harvest- time. Smith O'Brien, Dillon, Meagher, Doheny, 
MacManus, O' Gorman, Smyth, Reilly, O'Mahony, Sav- 
age, scattered themselves westward and southward in 
the forlorn hope of giving the struggle some solid front. 
The result was an almost unexampled fiasco. Famine 
had fixed its iron grip on the vitals of the land. The 
people writhed and perished in agony — ^perished of star- 
vation in the midst of plenty ; and British statesman- 
ship, seeing in it " a providential visitation," moved not 
a finger to succor or save them. Moral suasion with 
England was now seen of all men to be a &j*ce and a 
failure ; yet the people were dazed, bewildered, be- 
witched, so that they knew not what to do. The instinct 
of a martial race told them that death by the enemy's 
bayonets in a wild dash for freedom was preferable to 
the slow torture imposed on them by his political econ- 
omy. But long years of monster meetings, electioneer- 
ing humbug, and hurrahing for Repeal, had unnerved 
them like a contagion. The leader in whose footsteps 
they had trustfully walked, as in the wake of another 
Moses, had again and again led them up to the very 
verge of insurrection without ever violating a letter of 
the law. On the trembling brink his marvelous magnet- 
ism, coupled with their own implicit trust, had always 
restrained them, under the assurance that to go a single 
pace further was to commit a crime.* With timber so 

* Such fatuoot tittchfag wrang from J. C. Mangan the thiilUng protMt of hit ** Song of 

Hatred'': 

** How long shnll the hi deons ogre. Power, 

Benr colnmn of iknlls on oolnmn T 
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dajnpened snd soaked,' itiwasiB^dently a'hereoloan *■ 
ta^tokiIldleany-vigo^ouBblaz^.■.S L'iiV'. . - 

Even witb these disadvantages to contend against, the - 
Yoang Irelaiiders might have rallied strength enough.to 
do some desperate work, but for the incomprehensible 
scruples of their leader, SmiCh O'Brien,* who, though 
destitate.of provisions, refosed to levy on the sorronnd- 
ing estates, and refrained from striking a blow nntilrthe 
enemy should assail him with an overt act of war I The ' 
consequence was that his force melted away as foot as 
it gathered, and the leaders were soon captored, except 
about half a dozen who contrived to elude a close and 
vigilant pursuit. ■ ' , ' ' 

The abrupt ending of the insurgent attempt was also 
due, in no small degree, to the admonitions cd the Cath- 
olic cleigy, who dissuaded their flocks from jcdning it. 
They felt it was doomed to faJInre, and nnquestionalily 
their counsel under the circumstances was sage «n^ 
timely, saving the land from profitless carnage. But ft 
is also to be noted that, only for the blind adherence ol 
so many of the clergy to O'Oonuell's policy after that , 
policy had run to seed, the Famine era would hare 
opened under far more hopefol auspices. In the words 
of Savage, "they had talked *the Emancipator' into 
an impromptu immortality, cheered him with a frenzy 
that grew ddighted with its own delusiTe ezuberano^ 
shouted themselves into the belief that they were ao: 
toally redeemed and disenthralled." They did not 

O JdiUc« I hutcn thf JodgDWOtkoBr, 

ADd opni tlij doomadAj TohuiM I 
noiiumciUFdipochI IttaUmatfatOran 
. Of lymiU ■hoold haar thdi tite iMd ; 
Ws tuTB ill lud qnlla cnoosbot linF»— 

TeM noir the tiUamui BdtrtS/" 
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fatliom the deep design of Palmerston, who kept every 
organ at his command vociferonsly asserting that the 
priests wepre the main f omenters of rebellion in Ireland. 
They fell into the trap, and labored like Titans to crush 
out every incipient tendency to rebellion, in order to 
prove Palmerston a slanderer 1 Here are a couple of 
choice extracts from the Premier's correspondence with 
his Bonian agent, Lord Minto : 

**I send yoa a letter from Clarendon, the whole of which yon may, I 
think, read to anybody with whom yoa are in commanication on the 
part of the Pope. But you may safely go further than Clarendon has 
chosen to do, and you may confidently assure the Papal authorities that, 
at present in Ireland, mUoonduct is the nde and good conduct the exception in 
the OathoUc priests; that they in a number of eases are the open and fearless 
and shameless instigators to disorder^ to motence^ and murder, 

** There is evidently a deliberate and extensiye conspiracy among the 
priests and the peasantry to kill off or drive away all the proprietors of 
land, to prevent and deter any of their agents from collecting rent, and 
thus practically to transfer the land of the country from the landowners to 
the tenants, . . The hanging of a dozen of these miscreants all in a 
row may have some effect in deterring others from following their ex- 
ample." 

Now, if both priests and people had been conspiring 
for the object here credited to them — ^namely, to root 
out landlordism and invest the tenants with proprietary 
rights — ^they would have been doing a holy and a whole- 
some work. But, in point of fact, they were doing no- 
thing of the kind. Tens of thousands of the people were 
lying down to die like cattle in a plague, while their 
food was borne away to pay the robbers' rents and 
taxes; and the clergy shrived their souls and advised 
them to obey the law; and Palmerston chuckled over 
so phenomenal a case of surplus population. Had the 
Irish of that generation graduated in a more virile school 
of politics, they would not have lacked bread whUe the 
fruits of their own toil lay in bursting granaries around 
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them. FailmerBton'a traonlent Bomaa ; correspondSSceT ■ 
dibwed that he dreaded anontbreat of his frenzied vic- 
tims, aad therefore he adroitly pushed his diplomacy ia ' 
order to have the Irish deigy .'vramed to repress. any ' * 
saoh explosion.* .■■-." 

Ireland's population in 1841 was 8,176,135. In -18S1, 
by natoial increase aocording to official estimate. v.'-.tiV' . . 



Balance to be accoimted for . . . 2,1U,1U ' 

' Amillion had emigrated; nearly a million, and a half 
had died of hnnger, privation, and typhus. The. Q^te. 
had "gone with a vengeance," the danger that men- 
aced the empire was deftly warded off. The jails w«e 
packed with untried felons, the jndges condemned them 
in batches, and her Majesty's traiisports bore them away 
to the antipodes. And Ireland was "pacified." 



CHAl^TER XVnL 

FENIAKISH. 

Thb ''Oobfsb** Bbahucatb— a Motbiceht that Fajlbd, irf bid 

not -wholly fail. 



''The itniggie for Ireland^s freedom te an aaeaalt upon XogltaDd^ power.* 
MoOo. 




IHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, and many others 
like him disconraged with the experiment of 
1848, sailed away from the pest-house where, to 
all appearance, they had left a nation ^^as a corpse- on 
the dissecting table." But what they mistook for death 
was only the torpor of exhanstioiL They little imagined 
how soon again would the potent tonch of oppression 
galvanize this prostrate cadaver into new life and energy. 
Ireland was, indeed, pitQessly stricken down by the iron 
arms of law and &inine, but she could not be kept down. 
Like Antseus, she touched earth only to be endowed with 
fresh vitality. Moreover, the procession of events now 
tended to urge the national impulse along a more direct 
and consistent groove. With all its shortcomingis and 
failure, the Young Ireland movement did revolutionize 
the island in one respect — ^it exposed the imi)otency of 
moral suasion as a &ctor in the Anglo-Irish problem, 
and banished (for a while at least) the abortive phantom 
of constitutionalism. 

Oompromised in the 1848 attempt, John O^Mahony 
contrived to elude the police and readied Paris, where 
he fell in with another refugee, James Stephens, who 
had been severely wounded at Ballingarry. Together 
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they b^gan to deliberate on th^ bei^ means of oiganizing 
a more snccessf nl crosade against alien misrole in. their 
native land. The volcanic state of the whole continent 

i at the time brought them into contact with kindrefd 

I spirits from every paSrt^jbf Enroi>ey 'and gave them ample 

facilities for comparing notes on the most desirable agen- 

1 K cies of revolution. The' '&ilure of 1848 they attributed 

to the want of quiet, earnest, secret preparation. . This 

^ . ^ defect they resolved to remedy by elaborating a system 
and propagating it among the Irish race at home and 
abroad. O'Mahony selected the United States as his 
field of action ; Stephens was to plant and nurse the seed 
in Ireland. The latter, in conjunction with JLnby and 
one or two others, laid the framework of the Phodnii 
Society, which after a while developed into the L B.' B., . 
or Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood. 

In 1863 Mitchel was rescued from penal -banishmenl 
by P. J. Smyth, and made his way to New YorL 
O'Mahony left Paris to join him, and in 1866 the two 
were at the head of a considerable body of Irish Nation- 
alists in New York, which went under the name of .thfl 
Emmet Monument Association.^ This was the period of 
the Crimean war, and the exiles did their best to utilise 
the occasion by asking the Ozar to send an armed expe- 
dition to Ireland. Some hoi)es were held out that the 
diversion would be attempted, but the treaty of Fans 
(March, 1866) closed the negotiations. 

In 1J368 the E. M. A. was rebaptized as the Fenias 
Brotherhood (F. B.), and toward the end of that year itt 
numerical strength did not exceed forty members, proiD-| 
inent among whom were Michael Boheny and ColoB6l| 
Corcoran. Five years afterward its ramifications extend- 
ed to the furthest comers of the continent. Its propt^j 
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gandism received a mighty impulse through the outbreak 
of civil war in the United States, for the event created a 
whirlwind of military ardor and opened a splendid train- 
ing school for the Irish- American element to &jniliarize 
itself with the art of war — ^which was exactly what was 
needed to give efficacy to its threats against Britain. It 
had the men in Ireland ; it now found a nursery for com- 
manders and a depot for munitions in America. Besides, 
there was a strong probability that England would try to 
crush the Federal Government. AH these motives, added 
to the master motive of patriotic attachment to the Union, 
combined to give the Irish element an immense represen- 
tation in the Federal armies, with a considerable sprin- 
kling of them on the Confederate side also — ^and they 
were Fenians almost to a man. The organization, says 
one of its historians, "spread like a prairie-fire. The 
ranks swelled rapidly, and money poured like a tide into 
its treasury. The society in Ireland received a rapid de- 
velopment, and soon began to put on a bold front toward 
the Government.'' 

In 1863 was issued a caU for the first National Con- 
gress in the United States, in response to which the 
delegates met in Chicago, November 3. Sixty-three 
"circles" were represented, aggregating about fifteen 
thousand men, of whom half at least were then making 
history far away on the banks of the Potomac or some 
other war-plowed river. This Congress drew up a consti- 
tution and by-laws for the government of the Brother- 
hood which it defined as follows : 

** An association having for its object the national freedom of Ireland, 
and composed for the most part of citizens of the United States of 
America, of Irish birth or descent, but open to such other dwellers on 
the American continent as are friendly to the liberation of Ireland from 
the domination of England by every honorable means within our reach, 
collectively and individually, save and except such means as may be in 
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violation of fbie Oonstitution and laws tinder Vhich rwe : liye^'ilid .to 
^bich'.all of nswho are citizens of ^he United States owe poi^ndlev ':''■ 
giance." . ; .. . . . . ■ / . 






The Irisli people were declared to constltate a distinct - 
nationalityy and the embryo Irish Bepublic was pro- . 
claimed, with James Stephens as Chief Executiye. CMbt 
liony was elected Head Center of the American branch. 
The second National Congress assembled in Cincinnati; 
Ohio, Jannary 17, 1865, at which date the sixty-thiee 
circles had widened to three hnndred, and the finanoial 
exhibit was most encouraging. In the Head Cental's 
address occurred the foUowing passage : ■ ^ ' 

''It is no idle boast to say that the English Gtovemment has b^en 
influenced in no small degree by the actions of the Fenians, here and at 
home, in abstaining thus long from openly aiding in the dismember- 
ment of our Union. Thus, perhaps fortunately for our cause, whAe 
working for the liberation of Ireland, we are also serving the best inter- 
ests of America.** 

Meanwhile Stephens and his colleagues at home had 
not been idle; the organization had struck root and 
found ardent supporters in the remotest hamlets of the 
land, thereby furnishing a sure index to the extent of 
I>opular discontent. Its propagandism was something 
marvelous. In the Irish capital it had eighteen thou- 
sand men passably drilled and disciplined, with a mod- 
erate supply of arms. In Cork it had twenty thousand 
men, and arms enough to go around among three-fourths 
of them. In England and Scotland it had a daring and 
powerful contingent, anxious to avenge bitter wrongs 
by means of a desperate diversion in the enemy's own 
camp. StOl more startling, the Brotherhood had fifteen 
thousand sworn confederates in the ranks of the British 
army^ who were ready to pull trigger for their own kith 
and kin even against the x>eace and comfort of her gra- 
cious Majesty. That the Fenians had the sympathy of 
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the United States Govenunent, and that some high offi- 
cials were willing to stmin a point in their behalf, are 
facts well known. That they had some encouragement 
from other quarters, too, is to be inferred from the state- 
ments of Earl Derby, who, when asked for information 
on this identical subject, replied that he "could not 
imagine a course more likely to embroil England with 
foreign powers than that the Govenmient should lay 
before Parliament all the information it possessed with 
regard to the countenance and support which such con- 
spiracies may have received from foreign states." 

The Government, of course, had abundant indications 
to warn it that a storm was gathering. Its eyes were 
first opened when fifty thousand men fell into line in 
Dublin (November, 1861), to accord a fitting sepulture 
to the remains of T. B. MacManus. The Irish People 
newspaper, conducted with striking vigor and audacity, 
was a weekly mouthpiece of blistering sedition. Event 
followed event so rapidly that the Government had to 
act with more precipitation than at previous crises. Irish 
regiments were hurriedly transferred to foreign stations, 
and English and Scotch battalions substituted. The po- 
lice and military barracks were fortified and strength- 
ened. On the evening of September 15, 1865, the Irish 
People was seized and suppressed, the plant confiscated, 
the editors and managers flung into jail, and wholesale 
arrests became the order of the day. Among the first 
seized were T. C. Luby, John O'Leary, J. O' Donovan 
Rossa, and shortly after 0. J. Elickham, James Stephens, 
Ed. Duffy, and Hugh Brophy. Two weeks later Ste- 
phens was released mysteriously from Richmond, to the 
consternation of the Government. The other prisoners 
were given the usual sham trial and sentenced to various 
lengthy terms of penal servitude. 

At the same time, conscious that repressive measures 
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^onewoiiid not suffice. lK)aIlayJJie sto 
prepared to. disestablish j^ihe/J^rotestaiit; 
land and to bring ;in a sweeping tenant-iight bill! iTtie 
measures were of little .substantial benefit to the country, . 
but, wliatever their. .worth, Gladstone.carried themin 
Parliament only .through, dread . of the mysterious P. B. 
—a name at whose vague and terrible import the cheeks 
of British legislators used .to blanch with fear. ^ Pxeinier 
Gladstone's promises had, however, one effectr-they.gave 
a platform to Cardinal Cullen from which to denounce the * 
sinful objects of Penianism ; and, to tell the plain trut^i, 
his Eminence displayed more zeal than knowledge, more 
loyalty to the Queen than to an exact statement of facts, . . 
in his campaign against the Frqi/res Feniones. At all 
events he utilized every instrument at his command.to 
weaken the ^^ wicked association" and convict its^imr 
prisoned leaders. No . calumny invented by the enemy 
was too outrageous for his indorsaL* I do not mean .to 
say that he was responsible for the collapse of the move- 
ment ; but the part he played in the drama was. by no 
means creditable to the head of the Catholic Churdi in 
Ireland, and it awoke a resentful chord in the hearts of 
the people. 

With all its seU-sacrifice and devotion, the Fenian 
movement had in itself and in its environment the seeds 
of defeat ; nevertheless, as a manifestation of national 
faith and spirit, as the effort of a dispersed, disarmed 
people against a wealthy and i>owerful oppressor, ^t will 
win admiration rather than ridicule from the unbiased 
student who peers below the surface of events. Hired 
British organs, of course, allege that the whole scheme 
never contemplated anything more than the x>6rsonal 

• Bishop MorlAzty of Keny nrpftMed the Oardfail la Tebemeat dtnan d a tl o n , MjiBf on 
one occMion that ** hell wm not deep tnoagh Mr eternity lomt enongh** lo panlih td^ 
^oAtel J the oonqtirtton ! 
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comfort and luxury of Ihe leaders, and impressive is the 
condolence extended to the "hoodwinked laborers" 
and "poor servant girls" who contributed to maintain 
it. Nothing is easier than to gabble about "Fenian 
frauds " and spatter calumny on those who were fore- 
most in an unsuccessful movement. In every movement 
of the sort there is necessarily an opening for some selfish 
and mercenary men to creep through ; but any man who 
conscientiously devotes himself to the liberation of Ire- 
land, or any other oppressed nationality, will make no 
money out of his mission. On the contrary, he is much 
more likely to sacrifice wealth and every material com- 
fort at the shrine of patriotic fidelity. Such, beyond 
doubt, was the case with almost all the men who were 
most conspicuous in Fenian circles, although their abili- 
ties would readily have won them distinction and more 
solid reward if toected in narrow and selfish channels. 
Their chief, John O' Mahony, lived in extreme poverty, 
and died " leaving not even his funeral expenses." 

The seizure of the Irish People newspaper in Dublin, 
and the subsequent reign of terror throughout the island, 
gave a fresh impetus to the organization in America, and 
another Congress assembled at Philadelphia, October 16, 
1865. At this meeting some dissatisfaction was shown 
regarding the manner in which the executive functions 
had been discharged, and a party opi)osed to 0' Mahony 
endeavored to have him unseated. The difficulty was 
bridged over by a compromise ; O' Mahony retained his 
X>ost under the new title of President, and to advise and 
assist him were appointed a Senate and Cabinet com- 
X>osed of representatives of all parties. This scheme of 
adopting and parading the administrative machinery of 
an Irish republic on American soil excited much ridicule 
and was widely looked upon as a disastrous mistake. 
However, things prosj)ered at the outset under the new 
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arrangement; and from the fall of 1865 ta the snmmeuT'ibf \ 
1866 was the halcyon era of Fenianiism.' ■ Multitudes bf * 
:men were studying military tactics. Laige quantities, 
of arms were purchased for shipment to Ireland, and, in, 
fulfillment of an agreement with Stephens, one hundred 
and fifty experienced officers were sent over to be ready 
to take command of an Irish insurgent armyl -' * ■. 

But these days were short. Two different campaign . 
plans were proposed, and each found earnest, sturdy 
advocates within the society. The consequence was the 
formation of a "Senate party,^' the adherents of which 
disapproved many details of management favored by the 
President. Each line of action had its partisans, impul- 
sive though sinceriB, and the dispute grew so hot that 
Colonel W. R. Roberts and many other prominent mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood seceded in December, 1865, and 
established the independent wingj which soon afterward 
became identified with the projected invasion of Canada. 
In order to lessen the effect of the rupture, CMahony . 
hastened to caU another convention, which met in din- 
ton Hall, New York, during the -first week of January, 
1866, and comprised four hundred delegates from all 
quarters of the globe. The old Constitution was re- ■ 
stored, the Senate abolished, an address issued, Clfo- 
hony reinvested with his former title and prerogatives 
of Head Center, and sentence of expulsion pronounced 
upon the seceders. 

During the spring the excitement gave no sign of abat-^ , 
ing— the news from Ireland was well calculated to keep 
it at boiling-i)oiat — and everybody was vociferous for 
"uction ! " The breach between " the Irish i)arty " and 
*Hhe Canadian i>arty" grew wider, and while the latter 
was girding itself to invade the Dominion, the former 
made a futile attempt to occupy Campo Bello as a 
military dex>ot. In order, if possible, to adjust differ- 
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ences and effect a reconciliatioii between the two wings, 
O'Mahony now resigned his head-centership, making 
way for Stephens, who had jnst arrived in New York, 
but whose presence, notwithstanding, failed to heal the 
breach. 

The invasion of Canada was attempted by Colonel J. 
O'Neill, with a small band which met and routed the 
Queen's Own regiment of volunteers at Limestone Ridge. 
But the preparations were halting and incomplete, so 
that before a sufficient force could be thrown forward 
the United States authorities had massed enough troops 
on the frontier to end the expedition.^ AimiTig to coun- 
teract the effect of this raid, as well as to satisfy the 
universal demand for dctiorij Stephens now began to 
make rash promises of a "rising" in Ireland by a stated 
time — ^promises which he must have known to be mis- 
leading — ^and he suddenly sunk out of sight, retiring to 
France before the storm he had conjured up. 

Not so with the military leaders of the Brotherhood. 
A number of high-spirited, earnest men, who had won 
their laurels on American battle-fields, had pledged 
themselves to participate in the fight promised by Ste- 
phens ; and when he so abruptly retired they took no 
thought of shrinking back from the forlorn hope. In 
the beginning of 1867 they set out for Ireland in scat- 
tered groups and diligently went to work to oiganize an 
armed outbreak. Time and circumstances were alike 
adverse to the attempt. The country was chilled from 
rei>eated disappointments, and the arms expected from 
America had not arrived. A premature rising in Kerry, 
February 13, due to a miscarriage of orders, caused the 
jails to be again i>acked with susx)ects. Two days pre- 

^ Hie Unitod Statet Goremment was bound by fnternatioiial eomltj to use all due dOi- 
genee toward prerentiiigananiMd faiTarfonof Canada from United States aoIL But the 
United States Goyemment was not inclined at the time to make any ezceesiTe liaste if a 
■tronc force liad been promptttf thrown across the line. 
19 
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- vionsly Captain' McCaflferty had startled' 'TChglahd' ' b jr a 
daring dash within her own borders: the waxning of 'an 
informer had been almost too late to prevent the " deis- 
perate Yankee" from capturing the castle of Chestiar 
and transporting its rich magazine to Ireland. He, like 

. General Bonrke and several others, was condemned to 
death, but the sentence was afterward commuted^ ' ' . . 
On the night of March 5, a more concerted attempt 
was made in Dublin, Louth, Tipperary, Cork, Water- 
ford, Limerick, and Clare; but the insurgents were 
wretchedly armed, hemmed in on all sides by powerful 
garrisons, and to quell them at the very outset a snow- 
storm of unexampled severity and duration drenched 
and froze the unsheltered bands. The Fenian insurrec- 
tion had coU^psed, and nothing remained but to pursue 
and punish the instigators— which, of course, was done 
with fitting rigor. 

When the news was flashed abroad that hostilities 
had actually broken out, the men in America, believing 
that the attempt could not be at once suppressed, ex- 
erted themselves to redeem their promise of sending 
officers and arms to belaud. Li April a party of nearly 
fifty men boarded the brigantine Jackmel oflE Sandy 
Hook, New York, under command of Generals Kerrigan 
and Kavanagh. The vessel had a cargo of arms and am- 
munition. On Easter Sunday she was rechristened the 
Erin^s Hope. Running the gauntlet of British fleets, 
she spent twenty -four days around the Irish coast, 
touched three times in Ireland and once in England, 
landed most of her officers, and, finding the country 
tranquil, brought her cargo back in safety after a voy- 
age of nine thousand two hundred and slxty-flve miles, 
and a score of hair-breadth escai)es. Of those who landed 
from her, many were arrested and brought to trial— 
Halpin, Warren, and OosteUo among the number. They 
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were condemned to penal servitude, but have since been 
released. 

In September, Colonels Kelly and Deasy, holding high 
commands in the Brotherhood, were arrested in Man- 
chester, and great was the rejoicing over their capture ; 
but while being carried from police office to prison in a 
closely guarded van, the vehicle was surprised, the escort 
scattered, and one policeman (Brett) accidentally kiUed 
by a pistol-shot fired to explode the lock. The released 
prisoners were never recaptured, but England went wild 
with rage and terror, and furiously howled for " Blood ! '' 
Threescore men were soon under arrest on suspicion of 
having participated in the rescue, and the first batch 
placed in the dock was speedily sentenced to the gal- 
lows in order to appease the public appetite for blood. 
The evidence against the five men thus sent to the gib- 
bet was demonstrably "cooked" and perjured. One of 
them chanced to be a loyal British subject, who was 
* leagues away from Manchester at the time of the rescue ; 
he was pardoned. Another, an Irish-American citizen 
(Condon), was saved by a telegram from Washington, 
but he still languishes in prison on account of Charles 
Francis Adams's snobbery and negligence. The remain- 
ing three — ^AUen, Larkin, O'Brien — ^were hanged, No- 
vember 23, 1867, on the testimony of hired perjurers.* 

Even the ignominious death of the Martyred Three 
was preferable to the slow and exquisite torture inflicted 
on most of their companions who remained in prison. I 
have no space to adequately describe the ruffian system 
which drove to insanity and death so many of the Irish 
political prisoners. The atrocious brutality practiced in 
these English dungeons has been exposed by several who 

* The (Xrwrrier FranfoU denounced these Jndiciftl maiden as ** organized oatnge and 
aaaascination,** and to nuu'k their abhorrence of the alaoghter the Irish in erery land paid 
solemn obsequies to the memory of the Martyred Three. 
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snrvivedafewyears'ezpedcaicepf it.' Thegra^oMlei 
■ ing out of the facta, and the TLnivereal horror ajid iadig- ' 
nation excited by the recital, forced England to grant an 
amnesty to most of her victims. She yet retains, bow- .• 
ever, the military prisoners * as a warning to disaffected 
soldiers, and Condon as a warning to American sympa-' : 
thizers, of the possible &te in store for them. ' . ; >. 
, The Fenians failed ; bat of t&em it may be said as of 
. another patriot band: " :-'^,'- 

" Their gi»Tea hATs Tidoes; If the; throw 

Dice charged with &tefl beyond their ken, . ,'-. .'.'~ 

Yet to their instincta they were tme, . -v.^- 

And hftd tiie flceniiu to be men, '\ i ^ 

Fine privilege of Freedom's hoet, 

Of even foot-aoldiers for the lUghtl — / ' 

For centuries dead, ya ore not lost, <- - 

Tour gravee aend courage forth, and might" 

—J. B. LOVMUb , .. . 
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FED£BAL HOME BTJLE. 
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PjklCLIAHERTABT StBAXBGY BB8Uiaa>— A MSNBIOIAST POLICT— AS 

BBFOBBy KO FlOS FBOH ThIBTLBS. 

** In Nawm, an gorenmieiit iiithoat the consent of tlM governed Is f^ 
alETeiy; biit,l»/a6<,eleyen men well annedwill certainly subdue one single maninhia 
dilrt.**— DxAV SwiVT. 



[he year 1868 saw Ireland once more decimated, 
pnlverized, and conquered, the flower of her man- 
hood in eidle or in the chain-gang, " law " every- 
where triumphant. Yet if she had been disx>osed to 
abandon at once and forever the wearisome, disastrous 
struggle, the chafing of her yoke would not allow her to 
do so. It was the old, old story. Resistance in some 
shai)e was her only hox>e of life ; sola saZus victis nvJr 
lam sperare saZutem / 

By the Act of Union in 1800 it had been expressly 
covenanted that the maintenance of the Irish Protest- 
ant Establishment should be a cardinal, immutable con- 
dition of the deed. In an imi)eiial strait, Mr. Gladstone 
had broken this covenant, had knocked away the key- 
stone of state-supx)ort from the edifice. So x)alpable a 
breach of faith angered a majority of the Irish Protestants 
and taught them a somewhat bitter lesson as to the su- 
premacy of imx)erial interests. They b^an to discover 
that their own personal comfort was now much more 
closely bound up with the wel&re of Ireland than with 

that of the empire, and they manifested a disposition to 
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kick against the goad. At the san^e time, they would nd^ 
coimtemince any separaiist moTement; some middle 
gToimdhadtobesoiight,andit\ra8'foimdm thesohem 
of Fedraal Home Bole devised by Isaac Bntt. 

Mr. Butt, an Ulster Protestant and an ejc-professor of 
Trimty College, had began, his' politioal career as the 
champion' of Toryism against Bei>eal ; but, bdng a nLan 
of keen insight and bioad sympathies, the passing years 
' expanded his views. He perceived tJie moral-and ma- 
terial min wrought in Ireland by alien, shave-be^^ar 
misrnle,and hegrew more and more Msh in feeling imtal, 
when the leading Fenians were arraigned for thdr sham 
trial, he was chosen to defend them. To their cause he 
devoted his time, energy, and forensic ability fear three 
jeaiB. U tiie labor did not bring him a laige peomdary 
reward, it intensified his previous feelings and won fw 
him the x>opnlar gratitude and confidence. Under liis 
guidance was established the Amnesty Association, the 
object of which was to obtain royal clemency for some or 
all of the Fenian felons. The country responded to his 
call, and almost unconsciously Isaac Butt found himseU 
dischar^ng the functions of a popular leader. 

From this confused state of affairs the tranMtion to 
another constitutional agitation was easy and natoiaL 
The Protestant element for awhile held aloof through- 
dread of Catholic ascendency ; but a couple of elections 
in which priests and people took opposite sides wrought 
a disiUnsion, and Mr. Butfs following receiTed large 
accescdons from among his own co-religionists. 

Conventions of any kind in Ireland are rigoronsly pro- 
hibited and illegal ; the people cannot choose deletgates 
to represent them (except in Parliament) ; consequently 
it was rather difficult to launch the new movement in 
.any effective shape. Ultimately a requisition was pnh- 
lished inviting all friends of the project to attend » 
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"conference" in Dublin, November 18, 1873, whereat 
the subjoined programme of resolutions was adopted : 

THB FBDBBAL HOHB-BULB FLATFOBIC. 

** L That, as the basis of the proceedings of this Conference, we de- 
clare our conviction that it is essentially necessary to the peace and pros- 
perity of L*eland that the right of domestic legislation on all Irish ajQ^drs 
should be restored to our country. 

*' n. That, solemnly reasserting the inalienabU right of ths IrisH pwple 
to sdf-govemment, we declare that the time in our opinion has come when 
a combined and energetic effort should be made to obtain the restora- 
tion of that right. 

*' HLx That, in accordance with the ancient and constitutional rights 
of the Lish Nation, we claim the privilege of managing our own affairs 
by a Parliament assembled in Lreland, and eomposgd of the Sovereign, the 
Lords^ and the CommoM of Ireland, 

*' lY. That in claiming these rights and privileges for our country, we 
adopt the principle of a Federal arrangement, which would secure to 
the Lish Parliament the right of le^lating for and regulating all mat- 
ters relating to the internal affairs of Ireland, while leaving to the Ln- 
perial Parliament the power of dealing with all questions affecting the 
Lnperial Crown and Gk)vemment, legislation regarding the colonies and 
other dependencies of the Crown, the relations of the Empire with For^ 
eign States, and all matters appertaining to the defense and stability of 
the Empire at large, as well as the power of granting and providing the 
supplies necessary for Imperial purposes. 

'* V. That such an arrangement does not involve any change in the 
existing constitution of the Impenal Parliament, or any interference with 
the prerogatives of the Crown, or disturbance of the principles of the 
constitution. 

**yi. That, to secure to the Irish people the advantages of constita- 
tional government, it is essential that there should be in Ireland an 
administration for Irish affaifs, controlled, according to constitutional 
principles, by the Irish Parliament, and conducted by ministers constL 
tutionally responsible to that Parliament. 

*' YII. That, in the opinion of this Conference, ▲ fbdbral abkahob- 
ifBKT, based upon these principles, would consolidate the strength and 
maintain the integrity of the Empire, and add to the dignity and power 
of the Imperial Crown. 

<' Vm. That, while we believe that in an Irish Parliament the righU 
and liberties of all classes of our countrymen would find their best and 
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sorest protection, we are willing that there should be Incorponted in . 
the Federal Constitatipny articles supplying the amplest gnanntees Aid • . 
no change ihaU le made Sy that Parliament in ihe pretext eOfUmmU afjprep- , 
erty in Ireland^ and that no legislation shall be adopted to establish any 
BELioioxiB asc icwdkh cy' in Ireland, or to subject any person to diaabilir- . 
ties on account of his reli^ous opinions." 

For the men who, with the best intentioiis, weire promi- . 
nent in framing this programme of compromise, no Irish 
Nationalist entertains any other feeling than one of good 
will and i)ersonal esteem ; but as to the programme it- 
selfy it is contradictory, vague, impracticable— profitless 
even if it were practicable. The First and Second Beso- 
Intions, dealing with general principles, are irreproachar 
ble ; but they are antagonized and rendered meaninglesB 
by the subsequent rubbish. What are ^* Irish afl&drs'' 
as distinct from ^^imperial a£hirs'' t The question has 
never been answered to the satis&ction of London legis- 
lators, to whom every Irish aflbir is an imperial aSair ; 
and hence they have always kicked out Federal motions 
with exceeding scant courtesy. 

, The Eighth' Resolution alone is enough to wreck aad 
damn the whole platform. It solemnly cHsclifrimB and 
disavows all intention of grappling with the Land Ques- 
tion— the fundamental grievance of beland I Shorn yqI- 
nntarily of this power, Mr. Butf s "local vestry boaid," 
if set up in Dublin, would be the very sheet-anchor of 
Landlordism. 

It is not easy to make out what the ^^Federal arrapge- - 
ment" really means, because its limitations are purjxNsely 
left vague and indefinite in order to accommodate the 
machinery to whatever trivial concessions England might 
be induced to grant. But England holds all the tramps 
at i^resent, and will concede nothing. She puts no fidth 
in the alleged desire of the Irish people to "consolidate 
the strength and maintain the integrity of the empire.'* 
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If a Home Ruler asks for the revival of an Irisli citizen 
army, he is quickly answered: "My dear sir, do you 
think I am going to invigorate your masked sedition by 
putting rifles into the hands of e±-Fenians ? " 

A sham representation is the shoal on which Home 
Rule, like its predecessor Repeal, is stranded. The peo- 
ple delude themselves, weaken their cause, and occupy 
a palpably illogical position so long as they continue 
to send " representatives " to an alien legislature, against 
the jurisdiction of which they constantly and strenuous- 
ly protest. If their chosen members could accomplish 
the slightest good in that assembly, there would be some 
excuse for the inconsistency, but they can accomplish 
nothing of the kind ; hence the folly of practically re- 
cognizing England's usurpation while eternally clamor- 
ing against it. In sending members to the British Par- 
liament, Ireland helps to frame British legislation — a 
fact which is adroitly used in rebuttal of the charge that 
government in Ireland does not enjoy the consent or ap- 
proval of the governed. Three-fourths of the Irish par-' 
liamentary contingent may (as has often happened) vote 
for some desirable reform in Ireland, but their voice is 
overborne and smothered by five hundred English and 
Scotch M.P.'s, and there's an end of it. 

Irishmen should not accept or exercise so worthless a 
semblance of the freeman's franchise, unless for the elec- 
tion of irreconcilables like John Mitchel, who wiU repre- 
sent them (yutside Parliament. The proi)er course for 
their present "representatives" to pursue would b^gin 
with a withdrawal from the alien coercion-factory in 
which they are hopelessly outnumbered and ignored. 
Somebody wiU say: "Would they be any better off 
then, with their places filled by government henchmen t " 
Well, perhaps not at first sights and it would require an 
act of national heroism to cairy out the suggestion. But 
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the attitude of passive reEOstanoe thus assamed would her 
' fully understood, the hollow inockOTy of " constitutional, 
government" would be. exposed, ajid the safety- valv§ , 
through which so ma<^ discontent now evaporates would * 
be closed. Ireland would be taught a lesson of setC-^ 
reliance ; Europe and America would be eollghtemed i^ > . 
England would have to take the risk of an explosion. [^J\ 

The advocates of Federal compromise rest themselveq ' ~ 
on the words of Bean Swift g^uoted at the head of this. - 
chapter, and add: "We aim at being practical..': ■\y^e ' 
are statesmanlike in recognizing facts and trying j» do, 
not the ideal best, but the best we can. We do not seek ' - 
the unattainable. We represent a people disarmed,'-, 
helotized. Is it not right that we should look to.sijb-,.:' 
stance more than to form, get what ameliorations we caa,V 
and trust to time for the rest 1 Half aloaf isbettcirthan. 
no bread." L-'.': 

' So runs the logic of th^ demand, plausible but deoep^^, 
tive. As the case stands, Federalism between Biitalil - 
jaiA Ireland is pre-eminently an unattainable sohemo. 
No jury of constitutional lawyers will examine it and 
give a different verdict. But suppose it were feasible in 
some shape, is that "haH-a-loaf " doctrine universally 
applicable in the domain of morals and politics as in .£lie ■ 
case of a famishing mendicant % The Nationalist will 
emphatically answer J^o / and wiU refuse to barter away. . 
half Ms inalienable right for a small morsel of there-., 
mftining half. The fraudulent claimant before ^™g 
Solomon would have been content with half the infant 
whose maternity was in dispute ; she wlio claimed all or 
none was adjudged to be the rightful motliet The laws ' 
of every civilized state forbid the compounding of a 
felony : can Ireland afford to put herself on record as- 
condoning the Union in return for some iTmi gniflo ft^t 
changes of local admlnistratioii t 
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But if the Home Rule demand be thus harmless and 
easily satisfied, why does not England grant it at once 
and have done with the chronic annoyance ? One need 
not go far to seek the answer — simply because England 
knows full well that no such trivial ameliorations would 
be accepted as a finality in Ireland, Says Mr. Proude : 

**Home Kule is a thing England will never submit to ; neither that, 
nor anything else tohieh toatdd give the Irish people patoer to advance in that 
direction^ will England ever surrender until she is beaten to her knees." 

This is the blunt, square truth. Neither Federalism, 
nor Repeal, nor anything of the sort will England ever 
concede until it is wrested from her in the hour, of her 
difficulty and travail ; and when that hour comes, may 
Ireland be forever doomed if she accepts anything short 
of her plenary right— absolute independence ! 

Meantime the Home-Rule agitation, by reason of its 
brutal reception and repulse in the London legislature, 
is gradually forcing into the National ranks many high- 
spirited, conscientious men who had previously been 
hopeful advocates of a dual government under a single 
crown. The accessions from this source, however, will 
hardly make atonement for the most grievous sin of the 
Federal leaders, namely, their resolve to endeavor to 
teach that Ireland's future is inseparably bound up with 
that of the empire, and that the victim's sole relief must 
come through suing in forma pauperis at the footstool 
of her oppressor ; — ^which is equivalent to teaching that 
a monstrous wrong will forever triumph. Prom a lesson 
so obviously immoral and debasing, the people instinc- 
tively recoil, and hold themselves in readiness to take up 
the cue where Federalism leaves off. Mr. Butt has, of 
late, s^own a strong inclination to recede rather than to 
advance, and it is by no means unlikely that a consider- 
able number of his followers would gladly throw off 
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tiieic'thin^'iMafc \of 'professioiial patriotism in exchau|_ 
for ministerial '-favora.' Every popnlar agitation of the 

' kind is soie to be made the catspaw of tricky pla^- 
himters. . ' 

Of a totally different tonality and stamp is the little 
gronp of Irish representatiTes' known as 'obstractionist^ 
chief of whom are Kessrs. Bi^^ar, Pamellf O'Ckmncn: 
Power, Giay, and O'BonnelL Indignant at the bullying 
and brate force .of numbers, which prevented them from 
secnring a &ir or free discussion of any Irish measnre, 
this wing of the Home-Rnle party broke away from 
Butt's timid gnidance and proceeded to pay the major- 
ity of the House in its own coin by throwing a thousand 
parliamentary obstacles in the way of every " Otovem-- 
ment bill," and tempting the aissembled wisdom of 
Britain to make a conspicuous display of its mingled 

. arrogance, boorishness, and imbecility. The tactics of 
obstruction have incurred the censure of Mr. Butt, and 
have been almost universally applauded by the Irish 
people. 

. Of course, peacefol or constitutional a^tation la the 
only kind of agitation which can at present be made 
available in Irdand ; but this, in order to be of any peiv!: 
manent benefit, should be carried on ouUide PcBrliamaii 
aZtogether, teacihing the people their rights and dutiea 
without any gong-beating or bombast. Then trust to 
God and self-zeliance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



IBELAIO) IN AHEBIOA. 



A KSW AHD MOSB VlGOBOXTS lBELAin> AGB088 THB ATLAKTIO— KeKBSH 

TAKING ShAFB. 




** On m glTen daj— God knows the hoar— thej, * the American brethren,* wUl reoroM the 
■eft to bring ttbertj, independence, eeparatlon from England. They will ilght and oonqner.** 
— Baboh Hnrnnm. 

^jNGLAKD lost America by Ireland," said Lord 
Monntjoy fourscore years ago. England's 
keenest dread to-day is that she wiU lose 
Ireland by America. 

For upward of three centuries after Columbus, ven- 
turously steering straight away from the Pillars of Her- 
cules, had given to mankind a new world, such colonies 
as gained a foothold on these shores remained firmly 
wedded to feudal parents in Eurox>e. A hundred years 
ago, however, the hardy dependencies of the North 
Atlantic seaboard showed a decisive change of front ; 
an inspiration bom of outrage and resentment thrilled 
through them from the pine woods to the orange groves, 
and they resolved to rid themselves of a galling yoke. 
They triumphed, and then b^gan a marvelous experi- 
ment in civil government under the guidance of far-see- 
ing, liberty-loving men. The infant republic threw open 
its hospitable arms as a refuge for the oppressed of other 
lands, and hither in l^ons came the victims of feudal 
oppression, to tame the prairies, to breed a race of free- 
men, and to react upon the systems which had out 
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.' rooted them. . CoturEacaona in Gis forefroiit of the great 
migratory movement were men and womea of Irish birth, 

■ in myriads. .■■-,'■. 

Although it was only after 1845 that the exodos attained 
the immense proportions familiar- to the living generation, 
it would be a grave mistake to assume that Irish emigra 
tion to America dates no farther back than the Victorian 
famine. ' During the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a continuous stream of exiles flowed hither from the 
north-eaat and south-west of Ireland, and these men and 
their descendants it was who bore the heaviest bnmt - 
of conflict in Washington's campaigns; and'to 'pat'iqn.^ ' 
record his appreciation of thdr devotion ancL'seorvioes-. 
in that struggle the illustrions Father ,of his ;Goimtiy' . 
joined the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Philadelphia^ 
thereby becoming an adopted Irishman. It is said to "be ' 
an HI' wind that blows nobody good, and even the Fenal ' 
Code bad one indirect good effect. In the words of. G/:;; 
C. Verplanok : " In the glorious stm^le for our IndB- . 
pendeuce, and in our more recent oontest f or national ' 
rights, these laws gave the American flag the..sapi>arfi' 
of hundreds and t^usands of brave hearts .and -strong 
arms, at tiie same time contributing an etinal praiioa 
of inteUectual and moral powers." The adopted son of 
Washington (G. W. P. Cnstifl) bears still more striking 
testdmony to what is here said of the Irish element in 
the Revolution. He writes : , . . . i 

*■ Of the openttiTes of the yni—l meta the ■oldlJqF— op-to tha oaa- 
ingofthe French, IrAmd had /ttrnithad k the ratio ^muinmirtifir' 
oM^anf/ foreiffn nation whateter. .■ . Th«n honoTod ba the (dd good 
•eirice of the sons of Etin in the Wu of Independenob L«t the aliaai-; 
rock be eDtwined with the lAnrals of the Berolatioii, ud ttnth end 
jiutlce, guiding the pen of history, Inaciibe on the tableta of Amedny 
remembruice: * Sternal uratitiudt to Jruhmm.*" 

The English historian, Plowden, writes : 
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<*It is a fact beyond question that most of the early successes [of the 
patriots] in America were immediately owing to the vigorous exertions 
and prowess of the Irish emigrants who bore arms in that cause." 

Arthur Lee, agent of the Colonies abroad in 1777, 
wrote home that Irishmen, entrapped under false pre- 
tenses, had to be tied and thus sent aboard ship to join 
the Tinglish service in America ; and he significantly 
added: "Most certainly they wiU desert more than any 
other soldiers whatsoever." In 1809, before the second 
Anglo-American war, one of the offenses charged agamst 
Irishmen by Britain was that sixteen thousand of them 
had fought for Colonial Independence. Among the let- 
ters of the Marquis Chastellaux, who came hither with 
Lafayette, we find this paragraph : 

'* An Irishman, ths initcmt he sets foot en Ameriean soil, leoomes ipso facto 
an Ameriean. While Englishmen and Scotchmen were treated with jeal- 
ousy and distrust [during the war] even with the best recommendations 
of zeal and attachment to the cause, the native of Ireland stood in need of 
no other cert\fieate than his dialectJ*^ 

The cause of this exceptional and creditable distinc- 
tion is outlined in the following extract from the North- 
American jReview of January, 1841 : 

'* Ireland has strong claims to the good- will and affection of America. 
Let it be remembered that when the war of our Revolution broke out, 
the inhabitants of Belfast were the first European community that gave 
open expression to their good wishes for the American cause. Public 
meetings, quickly following the first, were held throughout the country 
to encourage the transatlantic resistance ; and as the contest went on, 
Ireland, catching inspiration from the example of the New World, took 
that noble attitude of resistance which gained for her in 1782 the legis- 
lative and commercial independence which were destined to so short a 
life. But from that period of a common sympathy — whi^ ought not to he 
affected hy success or failure — ^Irishmen have never ceased to look toward 
America with ardent affection; loving the people who won the freedom 
for which they vainly sighed and valiantly fought, and regarding this 
country as the natural haven for hopes too often shipwrecked in the 
tempest of hard fate that assails their native land.** 



■ « 
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, TTlie Irishinaii ontouclung Ameiicaii^ soil lias no con-, 
flicting aUogiance to renounce.-^ Some object to the fact 
tliat lie retains so distmct an individuality/ and neireif "^ 
forgets the old land, no matter howniuch absorbed in 
his loyalty to the new. The criticism is harsh and nar- . 
row. It has well been said that a man can faithfnUy 
love and cherish Ids wife without disowning the mother 
who bore him. The freedom attained on American soil 
is, rightly, to the Irishman an incentiye to extend that 
same freedom to his harassed motherland. Her misery • 
necessarily reflects upon him, if he has in him the timber 
of a freeman. 

I have designedly dwelt upon the earlier days of the 
republic, because tibie part then played by the Irish ele- 
ment is less generally known and appreciated than, it 
should be ; while their services in later epochs are too 
widely chronicled and acknowledged to need any special 
mention here. A hundred years ago Irish-American 
manhood was nobly represented by such sterling pia- 
triots as Montgomery, Barry, the Sullivans, the CarroUs, 
Wayne, Stark, Knox, Greene, Lynch, Butledge, Mcdear 
ry, Patxick Henry, Moylan, Morgan, O'Brien, Oharles 
Thompson, Bead, ISTixon, and many others whose names 
are graven deeply on the annals of the Bevolution. In- 
herited from them, conmion interests, common aspiia-, 
tions, and a common arch-enemy have bound Ireland 
to the United States as with hooks of steel, making her 
(in the words of Henry Clay) a European State of the 
Union rather than a foreign nation. Thus a new and 
a stronger Ireland has arisen in the west, intelligent^ 
aggressive, vigUant, which will never rest content while 
its cradle-land remains xmder the shadow of a wither- 
ing serfdom. 

On the 14th of October, 1788, Benjamin Franklin was 
commissioned by Congress to communicate its sentl- 
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ments to "the good i)eople of Ireland ;'* and he wrote 
from Paris: 

''The misery which your unfortunate country has suffered from a 
combination of rapine, treachery, and violence, such as would have dis- 
graced the name of government in the most arbitrary country in the 
world, has most sincerely affected your friends in America, and engaged 
the most serious attention of Congress. I have in commission to repeat 
to you the cordial concern that Congress takes in all that concerns the 
happiness of Ireland. . . We have to congratulate you, however, on 
the bright prospects which the United States have afforded to you, and 
the oppressed of every nation ; and we trust the liberation of your coun- 
try Juis "been effected in AmerieaJ*^ 

Franklin spoke prophetically. It was the sword of 
Washington that upraised the Irish Volunteers of 1782. 
The results of the movement were lost by folly and cre- 
dulity, but the "American brethren" (as Hubner calls 
them) have not yet abandoned the cause as hopeless. 
Their efforts are assailed with scoffs and sneers, but ridi- 
cule will not swerve them from their purpose. Venal 
British organs may affect to view them with contempt, 
but Britain dreads them for all that, and her smile is 
forced. She knows that the Irish race the world over 
shares the disadvantages and humiliation resulting from 
the plunder and degradation of the cradle-land. Years 
ago the inevitable outcome of this inheritance was de- 
tected by a keen intellect in London, and, somehow or 
other came to be x>oint6d out in the Times * of May 4, 
1860. Here is the pith of the article : 

inEMESIS. 

'* Ireland will become altogether English, and the United States Re- 
public altogether Irish. . • There will be again an Ireland, bat 
a colossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the New World. We 

• The same joamal which, when laboring to •rooae England's hostile iptrit at a critical 
jnnctore, described the United States as ** a repablic of sooondrels and rolBana, with a ftw 
honest men [presumably British residents] mixed in.** 

20 
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shall have only pushed the Celt westward ; — ceasing for the future to be 
imprisoned between the Lifiey and the Shannon, he will spread from 
New York to San Francisco. . . We must gird our loekb to en- 
counter THE NEMESIS OF SEVEN CENTURIES OF MISOOVERNKENT. To 

the end of time a hundred millions of people, spread over the largest 
habitable area in the world, and confronting us everywhere by sea and 
land, will remember that their forefathers paid tithe to the Protestant 
clergy, rent to the absentee landlords, and forced obedience to the laws 
which these had made. And even though the rancorous Celt were to 
forget and forgive, that will not prevent the sure development of an in- 
tractable race, and the iqtroduction of intractable elements into the 
character of the great American nation. It will be more than half 
Celtic* Doubtless, the Saxon, Danish, German, African, and other 
races besides will be found in it ; Imt tJie preponderating race of all toiU he 
that one which has attained the climax of its perfection and its glory on 
the hanks of the Seine^ and which has been precipitated into the deepest 
abysses of degradation and despair on the western shores of Ireland. 
So we shall have nourished and brought up by us, at home, a power 
which is called to rule over the New World, to extend its influence over 
both the oceans, and to become the master of an entire hemisphere. 
This New World is the true and final home of the Celtic race." 

Not an inglorious destiny, surely, though it might 
have been worked out without paying so fearful a price 
as was exacted by England' s atrocious laws. Ireland 
has not yet become *' altogether English, *' and the race 
is yet far from " a hundred millions," but already Eng- 
land has had to gird up her loins to encounter the men- 
acing vengeance. Through all reverses, defeats, and 
discouragements, the thunderbolt is steadily forging in 
America that will ultimately shatter the British empire. 

• 

• " The history of emigration, and the peculiarity of our lanjrua^e, so different from the 
Saxon dialects of East and North England, pn)ve that oor ancestors came from the Celtic 
Sooth and West of England and th«' other iK>rsecntod Celtic parts of the three kingdom:*, 
not to mention Celtic Spain, Celtic France, and Celtic Belgium. The Celto-Oermaiis from 
the borders of the Rhine probably outnumbered the Gothic immi^n^nts from North Earope, 
whose type has been-submerged in the gencml Celtic tide. THE TRUE AMERICAN TYPE 
IS THEREFORE NOT A HYBRID ANGLO-SAXON, BUT A PURE-BRED CELTIC 
RACE, at their language, their Jiistory^ their phyHgue^ and impulHvt^ versatilt genius U§- 
ti/y.''— American Medical Monthly^ December, 1856. 
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Ireland as She Ought to Be. 



CHAPTER L 

•' /' ' ' ■ ^ ■ • 

BIGHTS AND DUTIES. 
Thb Tbeb EHOior by itb Fbutt— ExPEpxsirrs and Fdtalitibs— Po- 

UTIOAIi GbESD of thb KaTIOKALIBT— GliADBTOirB'S SUOOESTIYB 

** Somehow**— Watch, Wait, Prtbparib. 

'^ a nation of eUves moat always be a nation of paapets.**— Ber. Jbb. YAUOHur. 

' ** We Hye too near the British nation to be lesB than eqnal to it.**— Hinbt Obattak. 

' ** No agitators, no dnbei, no epidemical errors eiier were or erer wfll be fatal to Bodal 
order In anj natioB. Nothing bnt the qnlet of the mling daases— wanton, accnmBlated, 
leddess, and mercUeas— can overtlirow them.*^— iVSR^Tbrib THdime. 

'HE tree shall be kQown by its fruits : by the ac- 
tual condition of Ireland to-day are England's 
centoiies of legislation judged and condemned. 
Are the Irish i>eople a whit better affected toward their 
drivers to-day than in any previous decade since 117S t 
The question was answered in England a couple of years 
ago by John Bright when he said that, were Ireland un- 
anchored and moved a thousand miles to westward of 
her present location, the whole network of British land- 
lord government would be cut loose and cast into the sea 
before twenty-four hours. 
The ODeclaiation of Independence assumes it to be a 
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■ Beli-evident tamth that all just govemmenta' are baaed^ ^ --^ j 
the consent of the .governed. English, rule in Ireland^"'^ ' 

■ -will bear no Bnch test, being based exclnsively on bayo- ;. 
nets and brute force. Underlying every form of const!-,-., 
tntional government is the broad, trath that no nation is ■ ■■■- 
ever profoundly and permanentiy discontented^ nnlees ' ' 
misgovemed. Ireland has to be kept rigoronily dis-' 
armed in order to "pacify" her; and England standav',: 
condemned by her own laws, by her violated pledgee,. ,'. 
by the confessions of her own statesmen, by the xmani-'-'' 
mons voice of civilized commnnities. 

The modem Irish, Fronde tells ns, are at once a "moat .. 
mixed and most homogeneons race. They are descend- 
ants of Niunedians, Mileedans, Norse, Vikings, Dutch, 
Carman, British and Saxon slaves, ITorman adventnreis, 
and refagees of all countries." Quite true ; and hereon 
we find an impregnable argument, for the modem tfish- 
man (always excepting the, garrison), no matter how . ; 
many currents mingle in his veins, loathes and abomi- : 
nates British misrule. Why could not England make 
her own graftings loyal, even though she could not 
change the rooted hostility of the parent stock ( For 
the transparent reason thai all elements alike haws s^f- ■ 
feted outToge and indignUp at her hand*.* The air-of - 

• " Blnee then [EUnbeCU's Umc] tbe i 
■eriH of lbs nme heroic fuU, the wni 

■II7 ; tbe ODtwud clrennutuicei at evrar momat innat n«w uincti, N 
Danrflagil bet the iplilt of the itmssle !■ arar tbe nma, ud tfaa deManduA c( th» Inl 
(yKellli uid O'DonncIl* bnm wlCb the mum ncnd in uid ■» bupirad br Bi* MMM bMub 
■qilntloiu u their fithm."— Tbxbiitd. 

" Tbo Sngllih," uji Cute, " nerei nntleritaod gorenlnt thdr pnnlD«ai, ind h»« pM 
them nnder R DCcessICy of eutiug off tbdr g o r emm eBt wbenerer ejipcitiiiilV oSand." 
Cute'* remark wu tndgced b; certain hanh and mnlon lam dhleh tajond Oa ywj 
adTCDtnieiB wbo ludDot 1)eeii ten jean In Irelaod I 

There iru do fiercer enemj of the Irlib than Xdmond Bponaor. Tat, TllilllI«lMl trili 
■i, thli mn'i gT«>d»a, WlUiam BponKr, wai foond (otl^of Larlsc "bgoamaltUi" !■ 
Cramwell'B time, and waa ordered to " tranaplant " Into the Conua^ BoanlatBi. P^ 
bat" t''B blood of Sdmond ntn* lodar in the Tebu of Ifgniana. TboM aiatj warc.of aolo^ 
ntaatlon mlngf ed Inertrlcablj with the natln tide, becaua U 
Uabla to penecntloo and pillage. 
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a country does not foster rebellion ; it is no fcmciful 
sentiment bom of dreamy enthusiasm, but is generated 
and nurtured on pillaged fields, empty harbors, cheer- 
less firesides. 

I have endeavored to depict Ireland as she is — her 
population, dwellings, tillage decreasing year by year ; 
five millions of people ** overcrowding*' a fertile land 
which Alison says should support forty millions ; her 
intellect dwarfed or banished ; her children steeped in 
squalid misery and enforced ignorance; her acquaint- 
ance with constitutional government limited to the Penal 
and Coercion codes.* Reverse, this picture in imagina- 
tion, and you see Ireland as she ought to be : — supi)ort- 
ing her own people in comfort ; feeding, clothing, edu- 
catuig them ; training them in the rights and duties of 
responsible citizenship ; her fields owned by those who 
till them ; her harbors dotted with the -pea/cetul messen- 
gers of commerce ; her rivers making music through the 
wheels of busy factories ; her now barren wastes of 
moorland reclaimed and cultivated. 

How shall Ireland attain to this condition ? how re- 
gain the exercise of her natural right to be mistress of 
her own resources and destiny? how be transformed 
from what she is to what she ought to be 1 Only by 
emerging from slavery can she cease to be the prolific 
parent of pauperism. Hence the problem resolves itself 
into the plain question : How shall Ireland rid herself 
completely and absolutely of the British yoke I 

*'By moral suasion,*' responds one i>arty, and not 
without a show of plausibility. There stands England, 
a wealthy and powerful nation, with her ironclads on 

• The adminiBtntlom of Iilih tflain to^y la canted on mider half mdosen Undred laws, 
the existence of any one of which anfflcea to eetabliah a atata of alase. Thej are known 
by anch aoft namea aa "The Crime and Oatrage Act** (HUT), **The Peace P r ea e r r a tlon 
Act*' 0870), "The Protectioo of Life and Property Act** (IgnX **The Unlawful Oatha 
Act,** " The Conyeiition Act,** **T1ie Soapenaion of Habeaa OMpaa Act 
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/■the"seai"her b^ttaUbns'and'^tteries convenientlyj'difl' 

! posed at ceoitral statioiisy her arsenals' filled '-with "wai^ 
material, lier garrisona posted in every village. ■ On the 
other side Is Ireland, weak, disarmed, heLplesa, like Sam-,..; 

' son fihom of bis strength. - C^Ln rtwo- 'snoh adversaries 
come to blows, with any hope for the weaker t Is it not ; 

; madnesB to raise-naked hands against bayonet and grape^ 

-shot!. Is it not, then, the part of sagadoas statesman-. 

'«hip to accept accomplifihed £tcts, and by means ''of . 
reason, logic, - dignified protest," snbmit to 'the 'least of 
twoevils! .■!.;.,..;;.- V fc"/;.' 

' ' The conrse here advised is the proper conrse to'fniiBne , 
solongas'nooiTteris/aiTZpopaiili'n.t-vn'ma^TeaSze 
that it is a tfflnporary expedient, not a .finality. - Itis 
cnrions; as it certainly is instmctive, that the most ar- 
dent (I might say the most fanatical) advocate of Moral 

- Snasion—O'Oonnell— always Jaid spdcial -^emphasis'' on' 
the &ot that England never yet made a concession to 

' jnstice, imless actuated by a 'wholesonle'''6eiiBe of "fear. ' 
In other words, when deaEng witta vicioiis bnlly, your 
moral saBsi<Hi is simply efficaoioos in pioxxJrtiaa to the 

' qnantity of mnscle at the back of it. ''Leave it all to 

■ your fine orators and pariiamentarians," say some ; but, 
if eloquence conid do it, Ireland had been free Itmg ago. ' 
Yon might jnst as well spit against the wind in the hope 
of lulling it as try to exact any meed of jnstioe from the 
tax-«aiang Parliament by the lo^c of speech.. Besides, 
the half of these *'fine speakers" are sine to be place- ' 
hnnters at heart. Molasses plentifolly mixed wi& chaff 
is,' no donbt, a good diet tor filling, but of its fattesdiig 
properties thoe is room to be ^sptacaL ' The malignant 
agencies heretofore described are stfll in vigorons- opera- 
tion. The British Goverament-mill grinds out Its gzlst 
of Irish paupers and corpses to-day as xelentleBBty ma 
evfTy and no fine wwds shall stop (he machinery jmy 
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more than a handful of dry grass will appease the tiger's 
craving for flesh. 

When the Hungarian statesman Deak was dying, a 
couple of years ago, the New York pro-British 7}i7nes 
published a review of his career, and vehemently de- 
nounced the policy of "brutal repression" which Aus- 
tria exercised toward Hungary until the disaster of Ko- 
niggratz brought the imperial cabinet to reason. "For 
the first time in history, a Hapsburger learned wisdom 
from misfortune." Hungary regained a virtual inde- 
I)endence under a constitution analogous to that of Ire- 
land in 1782. What was the result \ Let the Times * 
teU: 

** Under this ingenious policy Hungary attained the essential things 
she had struggled for — ^independence of municipal and county institu- 
tions, a national parliament and separate ministry, and the control of 
her own taxes and internal affairs. Austria was stronger by having a 
peaceful and harmonious province, from which to draw men and means, 
and to develop her own internal resources. Under the union and the 
Deak policy, Hungary has entered on a material progress such as she 
has never known. Railroads have connected every portion of the coun- 
try; mines have been developed; agriculture improved ; commerce and 
manufacture have built up splendid streets; capital has flowed in from 
€krmany, and the whole country has begun a new career of success and 
prosperity. Schools also have been improved, and the education of the 
people has entered on a fresh course of progress. Both liberty and pros- 
perity have taken up their abode in the land. The old flres of revolu- 
tion have been quenched, and enduring peace seems to have descended 
on the country, so long cursed by war and its effects." 

The blessings conferred by self-government could not 
be more strikingly portrayed. But no compromise of 
the same kind is possible between England and Ireland. 
The gulf between them is too deep and wide to be thus 
bridged over. The exi)eriment was tried in 1782, and 

* How Mlf-interMt does often waip mea*8 Jndgmentt 1 Thii reiy journal inTAilablj 
>7S to defend Ettgiand'i poUqr of ** bratal repretsion ** in Irelaad and elsewhere. 
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, England" swore . never again- to. tolerate' a divided' joiis-i 
diction wliile she' lias strength to prevoit it. .The BmiiB' 
wicker and his aristocracy have not since 1783 encomi- 
tered enongh nusfori;ime to teach them wisdom. .EngljUld^-- 
mnst snffer before her victiniB can freely breathe. AB^if^j^ 

What, then, is to.be donel "hix. Gladstons in!iL866 
(when the Tories were in power) declared thJat ic Sn^ish-; 
men were placed in the sam^ position as Inshmen,^fi|they> 
woiild find t2i^ way out of it soTnekmo ;V.y.t!oi3Li\^^ 
''somehow" was raptnronsly applauded, not of-'OO'aisa - . 
for its snggestion to the Irish, bnt for its deft oompUi^- . 
ment to British grit. Well, the Irish' ace Jn ai.tiap.;' . 
they mnst get ont of it soToekow, and their only pos- 
sible egress must be throngh the walls of ,thfi.;tEap. 
Self-preserration dictates that they shall .not be orarr , : 
delicate or sensitive as to methods and weapons. .■- Des- 
perate cases require desperate remedies, and Iiekuid 
must make her oppressor feel that it does not pay fp. 
maintain the Union by coercion and bayonet law.' , Borne. 
sleek Pharisees roU their eyeballs in sanotiinoniotUi'libr-. ; 
ror at Wendell Phillips' suggestion "to' stab "Rngland 
in the back." They fe,vor " open, honorable flght,"'«ta 
Suppose a bnrly mffiaa graf^ you by the throat and is 
choking yon to death ; yon have a pistol in yoor hand,' 
but in stops your bland pacificator and ^ays: **]B1ght 
with your fists — do it in manly style." Would yo'u 
accept such advice, or would you not disable the assaa- 
sin by striking when, where, and how you oould I 

The Irish IfationaJist believes that England will never 
give except what Ireland is in a position, without Eng- 
land's consent, to take; and this belief is verified by all 
experience. But it is not therefore to be inferred -that 
the Nationalist of to-day advocates any rash br prema- 
ture outbreak. Every failure has brought its lesson; ' 
The motto still is: "England's difficulty, Ibxiland'a op- 
portunity ;" — but there has been added to it: "'We 
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must labor to hasten and complicate the difficulty, and 
we must be prepared for the opportunity." It may not 
come in one year, or in ten, or in twenty years; but 
come some time it must. To pave the way for it, methods 
of agitation and organization are improving. 

Heretofore there has been too much good-humor of 
a certain kind, too much of the enthusiasm that could 
be tickled with a straw, too little calm reflection and 
unswerving purpose. The Irish character, developed 
under defective leadership and adverse circumstances, 
has had in it too much of the mercurial element, too lit- 
tle of the iron ; too much of the capacity for desperate 
spurts, too little of the grim tenacity which selects one 
straight path and firmly abides therein. The meetings 
have usually had too much "rapturous applause," too 
little of the eloquent silence which marks the sinking of 
truths fixedly into the mind. A great part of the polit- 
ical education of the country from 1800 to the present 
,day has been a mere chase after gaudy phantasms ; . nor 
even yet has the idea been wholly abandoned of asking 
what England may be induced to give, when the sole in- 
quiry should be : What can our own hands take 1 

Are not the probabilities strong that future, like past, 
attempts will be futile and disastrous 1 Not necessarily. 
Heretofore England has always contrived to explode 
Irish insurrections at the moment when she herself was 
at peace with the world. She has no guarantee that the 
same good fortune will attend her unvaryingly. The 
day of pikes and pitchforks against muskets and artil- 
lery is gone by. Science is revolutionizmg modem war 
fare, and the humble torpedo defies the stately ironclad. 
Moreover, England's prestige of omnipotence has de- 
serted her. She is no longer the arrogant dictator of Eu- 
rope. Her foundations are honeycombed with decay.* 

^ Brltiih Tictnries for a handred yean end more 1uit« been won hf money snbeidlee, 
eoetly alliances, and hired mercenariee, not bf EugUsh mnacle. To-di^ her only ally fa 
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Her colonies no longer pay such bounteous tribute as 
in former days ; the competition of younger rivals tells 
against her in the marts of the world ; and as her trade 
decreases, her gigantic debt must become an intolerable 
burden. Wherever she has a garrison, there, too, has 
she vigilant enemies praying and watching for her fall. 
Intrenched though she seems in pride and pomp, she. is 
weak at heart, weak at her center, and there will a fatal 
blow first reach her. Within her borders she has an 
Irish element three millions strong, with both the will 
and the ability to paralyze her in an emergency, 

Ireland has heretofore been the arena of every Anglo- 
Irish duel ; in future the tactics wiU be changed and 
England will be made the battle-ground. This may 
sound like empty boasting, but those who have ample 
facilities for observation TcTuym that a generation is now 
girding itself which will inflict the plagues of Egypt 
upon Britain until (to borrow her own cant) she will be 
glad to "cut Ireland adrift." The nation of shopkeep- 
ers can be stricken with mortal terror, and her commer- 
cial marine shattered. Her armor presents a thousand 
vulnerable points to a cool, daring, intelligent enemy. 

This mode of warfare wiU by some be stigmatized as 
ferocious, or worse. No matter — adjectives are cheap. 
He must be a clever juggler who will now entice away 
the vanguard from its work. To achieve any great re- 
form, some stalwart pioneers must go ahead in the face 
of sneers and obloquy. They will be surely followed. 

** And where the vanguard stands to-day, 
The rere will rest to-morrow.** 

To put the essence of the subject more plainly, take 
an illustrative case. If an Irishman, for instance, after 

Barope ia the Tnrk. The poorhoases and sqnalld miaeiy of Ireland do not fill np the gana 
in her regiments as formerly. She haa lowered her terms of aervlce from twentj-ono years 
to ten, has increased the pay of her troops, and offers a comfortable bonnty to ail who aeme 
the fall term ; yet she is at her ¥rit*B end for recruits. 
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years of ceaseless toil and privation, saw the fruit of all 
Ills effort mercilessly devoured by landlord and tax- 
gatherer (as under English rule in Ireland happens every 
day) ; if at the end of all those years he found himself 
and his babes flung out upon the roadside to starve like 
leprous dogs (as under English rule in Ireland happens 
every day) ; if he beheld his ragged, emaciated wife and 
offspring borne from some pauper kennel to a shallow 
grave (as under English rule in Ireland happens every 
day) ; if he remembered that the bones of his sire and 
kindred lay bleaching in the coflinless pits where they 
had been tumbled in when famine wrung from them the 
spark of life ; — ^if such a man (and there are l^ons of 
him) harbored a vengeful thought against landlordism 
or any other British institution, or would like to heave a 
can of dynamite into one of her most gracious Majesty's 
arsenals, would not "atrocious" be an extremely mild 
word with which to characterize his " crime " t 

Has not England the " right of conquest " 1 Have not 
bandit and pirate the same right? In some cases con- 
quest absolves itself, when its responsibilities are fit- 
tingly discharged, when it brings a compensating ben- 
efit in its train, and when it is acquiesced in by the 
vanquished.* Has England fulfilled any of these condi- 
tions in Ireland? Why, her own audacity never pre- 
sumed to press such a title, t 

• ** Conqnest cannot give title ; tt Is a meant to obtain ; and that title cannot be guiod 
except by the consent, express or tacit, of the people.**— Bublskachz. . . **If the 
people do not volantarily submit, a state of war exists.**— Vattel. . . '* Bat the Iriah 
never gave np the fight, they never gave up the hope of their national fteedom. Peel, the 
English premier, confessed that Ireland coold be ruled only by force. It is my oonv'etlon 
that the American people will agree with me in saying that when, after seven hondred years 
of trial, any people cannot role another except by the sword, they are bound to give it up.** 
— WvNDKix Phillips. 

t In the posthumous Act of Attainder against Shane O'Neill, In 1569, Slixabeth's ministers 
affected to trace her title back to a period antedating the Milesian arrival. They invented 
the ludicrous fiction of a certain ** King Onrmond, eon to the noble King Belan of Qreat 
Britain,'' whose descendants only renewed to Henry II. the allegiance pledged by their 
aires to Gurmondus I The subterfuge stands on a par with many other lofty British daima. 
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■ Has not TfflmysoV^instrel-Iacqtiey-to her ijesty',- 
horled his poetic anathffldaat *'th,e bliaa. liyHterics "of 

. flie Celt" 1 Then, is not this hysterical Odt an irrespon- 
sible savage whomit were cmel to intrnst with the man-' 
a^ment of his own affairs 1 ' Not so fast, Mr. Laureate ; 
it is easy to fing mu^ at the man who has so often failed. 
The Irishman has certainly cansed Britain a good ^eal :-\..- 
of annoyance and anxiety withont being able to'ialake '■" ■" 
war upon her with stately fleets or well-appoihted " ; 
armies. If he is therefore "hysterical," the &nlt 'Is '-' 
more with his eavironment than hims fll f . Bat the C^t ' 
has been a crednlons dope in trusting to British prom- '. 

. ises. Credulity has been his besetting, nnpaidonablo ' ' - 
sin ; after which rank^ his soft-headed folly in not prO^' '- • 
claiming and enforcing the lex (alionis. Had he simply ■ 
dealt with his enemies as they with him, ezactinig eye . - 
for eye, tooth for tooth, the Celt wonld to-day be morei 
respected and more feared. " " /. ..; 

Ka a not Mr. Thomas Carlyle declared Ireland to be " a - 
starredratin the path of an elephant^" and enooora^ecl 
the aforesaid elephant to "sqaeloh it, by heavens I*'' 
iSr. Carlyle may be a sage and.a philosopher, bnt, grant- 
ing his assnmption, is the rat bound to lie still and be 
squelched I '"'■'■"'. 

Others, viewing the subject in a more moderate light, 
will say with a recent English writer : 

■ " We h4TB inbeiitod tha burden of oar forefather!. Iliej tta ■onr 
grapes, and onr teeth tie set on edge. Bat, since we thna And oa> 
Mlvee condemned to take ap ft thread which we hare not ipmi, we nuj 
uk for patience, ftnd even for udatance, in pasting through the period 
of tranaitlon which is to conduct oa from the methods of force am- 
ployed in the past to the freedom of the fatare. We bare to deal with 
the facts as they are to-day." 

This is the plausible plea of "liberal" En^and, but 
it will not bear scrotiny. The alleged transition from 
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ENGLAND Am) THE UNITED STATES. 

(Copied from "EogllBh Items,** ^ by Hatt. F. Ward, of Arkansas.) 

IHEEE are some of our citizens who seem to be troubled 
with a mawkishly tender regard for the sensibilities 
of ''the dear old Mother Oountiy.'' The truth must 
not eyen be told for fear of giying offense to the burly inhab- 
itants of the sweet land of our ancestors. What haye we oyer 
receiyed from that country but injustice ? She oppressed us as 
colonies; she twice attempted to crush us by war; and yet, 
according to these puling loyers of *'the Old Country/' we must 
be humbly grateful now because she magnanimously jp^rmi/^ us 
to adyance in power and prosperiiy when she could not possibly 
restrain us. When has she eyer omitted an opportunity of injur- 
ing us when she could do so with impuniiy ? She has always 
interfered with our commercial relations when she dared. She 
has inyariably attempted to shackle our progress, whilst profess- 
ing to protect the rights of weaker nations. She has assailed us 
through her press, slandered us in her books, struggled to excite 
the animosities of other countries against us; and yet we must Baise 
no murmur of retort^ because, forsooth, she happens to be ''the 
Old Country." What, I beg to be informed, is this " Old Ooun- 
tiy '' to us that we should truckle to her ? Out upon those who 
preach the miserably seryile doctrine I My contempt is scarcely 
surpassed by what the EnglisTi must feel for them. • • 



^ Mr. Ward*s book, pabllshed by AppleUm A Co., 1858, reflaets the disgust of AkesB an I 
trarded American gentleman at BngUsh anobbeiy, flnnkylsm, arrogance, and hj pocrty ; 
it also pitilessly scooiiges the ** familiar whine of * the mother eoantry,* * our ( 
tors/ ** etc., so often heard from the lipa of angjidaed and shoddj Americana. 
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ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

(Copied from "EogllBh Items," ^ by Hatt. F. Ward, of Arkansas.) 

IHEEE are some of our citizens who seem to be troubled 
with a mawkishly tender regard for the sensibilities 
of ''the dear old Mother Oountiy/' The truth must 
not eyen be told for fear of giying offense to the burly inhab- 
itants of the sweet land of our ancestors. What haye we eyer 
receiyed from that country but injustice ? She oppressed us as 
colonies; she twice attempted to crush us by war; and yet, 
according to these puling loyers of *'the Old Country/' we must 
be humbly grateful now because she magnanimously ji^tfrfTi^ us 
to adyance in power and prosperiiy when she could not possibly 
restrain us. When has she eyer omitted an opportunity of injur- 
ing us when she could do so with impunity ? She has always 
interfered with our commercial relations when she dared. She 
has inyariably attempted to shackle our progress^ whilst profess- 
ing to protect the rights of weaker nations. She has assailed us 
through her press^ slandered us in her books^ struggled to excite 
the animosities of other countries against us; and yet we must Baise 
no murmur of retort^ because, forsooth, she happens to be ''the 
Old Gountiy." What, I beg to be informed, is this " Old Ooun- 
tiy '' to us tiiat we should truckle to her ? Out upon those who 
preach the miserably servile doctrine I My contempt is scarcely 
surpassed by what the English must feel for them. • • 



^ Mr. Ward*8 book, pablished by AppleUm A 0(^,1858, reflects the disgust of A kessao I 
trayeled American gentleman at BngUsh anobbeiy, flnnkylsm, arrogance, and hy pocrty ; 
it also pitilessly scooiiges the ** familiar wldne of * the mother ooantry,* * our ( 
tors/ ** etc., so often heard from the lips of angiiciaed and ahoddy Amerieana. 
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, ' ' What do ire owe Ilot Qiab ire shonld so meekly bo^ to htii* man- 
dfttoeP Not eren'tlie'doubtEnl boon of onr birQi; The royal ' 
miser, Heniy VXL, refoBed to' saeist Oolnmbna in liis Toyage of . 
discoTety, and, after it vas aocomplished vithoat him, vhat 
English monarch ever eeaayed to people the new-fonnd irorld f. : 
To the enterprise of Baleigh, aided by English ^^raany towscd- 
onr fore&tbers, we are indebted for our appeanmoe among na- ' 
tiona. Uncared for and deepised we remaned nntQ our growQi ' 
made ns important to the auppori of our ^< tender parent" whose 
earliest solicitude for the long-aegleoted f onndling was mamfeated . 
by oppression. She first attempted to rob ns by meana Q(.;ran9l 
' laws. She then tried to cmeh ns in' an cneqnal^oaate^^Bnd 
finally yielded to force the rights she had meuily lefcMd to tap- ' 
plication. Does enoh a course deserre gratitude, or bonfenqit F 
Wo should treat her now as we treated her then : oommaBd'tlir '. 
respect by our boldness, not beg her toleration by obseqniotui 
complaisance. She must feel our power before tihe wiH aobnbid- . 
edge it , .' " ' ''"*'■' 

The English are eager to impress upon as 13ie foot that niuli- ■ 
Tided derofion to our country ia ^' provindaL" They Hn^y ' 
warn us of the dangw of "narrow-minded pi^dioes," and 
descant with tumid eloquence upon the liberality of oilaiged 
understandings and cultivated minds. They ooBdeMeadmgly 
inform U8 that a mui who could continne to,think "Qieie'B no 
place like home," would be very Justly suspected of nerer haTisg 
wandered beyond the limits of Ms native country. If he ittSita 
to he appreciated as a traveler and a man of the worl^ he must 
give up such old-&shioned notions. He most take Tfaglaiwl u 
bis model, and sneer at the defidenciee of Anuria, or dse he 
will incur the danger of being considered an individoal of limited 
understanding and narrow-minded prejudices. Bhonld he fed 
any cnriosity as to what constitntes this particular gsnoa of pre- 
judicee, which is so indnstriously. harped upon by Knglishmenj 
he will discover that their ideas of "narrow-minded pr^dkefe** 
consist in doing justice to the two oonntries. To be "provin- 
cial " is to adhere to America — to display a oalfrnted iMla^ ad- 
mire England. . . 
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A few meek, submissive, anglicized Americans are nervously 
anxious to convince England and America that the deepest, most 
abiding affection subsists between them. They most assiduously 
labor to prove by facts and figures that certain prejudiced trav- 
elers and narrow-minded journalists do but waste ink in their 
efforts to disturb the harmony of two nations allied in origin 
and bound by common ties. They blandly assure England that 
America still bases her national pride upon the triumphs of 
" the mother country, *' They confidently assert that the Ameri- 
can people, proud of their English descent, still insist upon shar- 
ing with Great Britain the glories of their common ancestors. 
They cajole Americans with the soft assurance that England 
regards their progress with that sort of interest which the pa- 
rental heart alone can feel ; they pi'otest that she is proud of her 
offspring, and that she glories in their success at home and abroad 
as new evidence of the invincibility of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They hope by judiciously tickling the vanity of John Bull, to 
restrain him from the commission of excesses to which even 
Americans would fail to submit. And by dinging into our ears 
the familiar whine of 'Hhe mother country," ''our common an- 
cestry," and the glory of being descended from a people who 
"can claim Shakspeare and Milton as countrymen," they hope 
to reconcile Americans to the degradation of a tutelage which 
must prove a stain on our national character. • They would fain 
convince us that we must be servile in order to be proud ; they 
insult us by attempting to convince us that we could maintain 
our honor at the sacrifice of our independence. 

According to the convenient doctrine of these complying syco- 
phants, gratitude for the honor conferred on us by our English 
relation^ip should make us forgive any offense and submit to 
any imposition England may be pleased to inflict. We are con- 
siderately warned of the danger of offending our " parent ; " her 
insults must be treated as badinage, her hostility deemed all a 
joke. If we should resent her outrages, she may declare us to be no 
longer her heirs ; if we excite her ire, she might- cut us off from 
the rich inheritance of her glory. But '' to crook the pregnant 

hinges of the knee, when thrift may follow fawning," is some- 
21 



'{hjng th&t Amerioa has yet id leanu .^liOnoris ownstTengl 
:not on/ England's favor, ■w6.ialy<JorHaooee8.'''iJW6 renounces 
■ didm to England's glory; by BQOceedon^ We foorn to bo honore 
as .the Ttrpnted deecend^ts eren of :Great Britain. ' . Aa Ameriood .. 
- dtieens ire present to tbe world onrdaima to reepeot; as Ameri- . 
can citizens ire are ready to maintain them." That Bolitajry relio ' 
of England's absnrdities,' that hopor could he .derived from an- . 
cestors, has never been received irith favor in* onr Ittod-T Our ' 
theory and onr practice have ever been that " tme nobilify looks ^ 
to thefntare, not to the past."' If toe warn- amf of EtylanePa. 
laurelt, tee Ha-qe won them — not borrowed them; -and if ire are 
proad of being Americans, it is not bocanse we may, as descend-.-, 
ants of Boglisbnien, share their iLational pride,' but beoaiue ' u '- 
foemen in equal fight W0 AoM AumdJeiJ »f / .-.<'* -. .--U'Vi ' . 

We are assured that England regards ns with' » most puentd' 
affection ; we are informed that she is pnrad of her ofEqnisg, 
She- has indeed been most touohingly affectionate. ' Natnze 
affords but a single parallel to her maternal affection. She 
gloats over us with that sort of appetizing tcmdemees 'whioh 
might be sopposed to animate ■ bow that "hath eat«n her nins 
farrow." We are probably indebted to' our strength and nmnbera 
for not having been subjected to the same practical iUttsteation 
of her extreme devotion enjoyed by the pigs. Twen^ miUions ~ 
of hardy freemen woold prove a tronbleeome meal even for ogre- 
ish England. - . 

• But England regards our progieee ^with parental exnitatioti. 
That she date wateh our advancing strides with the deepest intar^ 
es^ I am most, ready to admit. ' Bnt hers is a keener anzietrf' 
-than ever animates even s parent's breast It is tha feverish, ' 
all-ahsorbing interest of an apprehensive rival, whose aonl Js 
racked by mingled hate and fear. If she pietends to ^017 in 
onr Bucoees, as her "kindred <A the Anglo-Saxon raoe," she haa ■ 
been rather too tardy in disoovering 'the' tie of relationship to 
make its acknowledgment «t all flattering now. The tmth ii^ 
that even her purblind jealoosy at last permits her to feci that 
tomt lionor might arise from «i"""'"g us aa of her own fiuoily, 
and she has become wondronsly jnoad of a oonneotion that ihe 
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has been Bomething less than a hundred years in finding out. In 
V defiance of her persecutions^ wars^ and slanders, we haye assumed 
such a position that eyen. she might deriye consequence from 
patronizing us. But she strangely mistakes our relations whe^ 
she supposes that the American people would submit to being 
treated as inferiors. Haying shown ourselyes her equals in peace, 
her superiors in war, we must respectfully decline' her patronage 
as we haye steadily defied her malice. The hope that she could 
flatter us into bolstering up her tottering empire is eminently 
worthy of her selfishness, but does not reflect much credit on her 
judgment. She gaye us no assistance in our rise ; she must ex. 
pect none from us in her decline. She must not hope, by play- 
fully claiming us as her '* American cousins," that the reflection 
of our rising glory will illumine her waning power. We disclaim 
all sympathy with people who can only remember that they are 
related to us to^n it becomes their interest to do so. We should 
haye despised them less had they continued to assail us as ene- 
mies, instead of making pusillanimous professions of friendship 
it is impossible for them to feel. • . 

The subjoined picture of American society is highly interest- 
ing, as it emanates from the leading British periodical (the For- 
eign Quarterly Review). It is often gratifying to know what 
our neighbors think of us ; the English haye been always vertf 
candid : 

" Peopled originally bj adyentnren of all classes and castes, America 
has been consistently replenished eyer since by the dregi and outecuU of all 
other countries. . . Tlie brigand eonfederaUon grew larger and larger 
eyery day. AU it required to strengthen itself was hnman muscles ; it 
lacked nothing but workmen, craftsmen, blood, bones, and sinews. Brains 
were little or nolhing to the parpo6e--c^araeter, moraUty, tHU le$i, . . 
The best blood America boasts of was injected into her at the time of the 
Irish rebellion, and she looks up with a Justifiable pride (taking into con- 
sideration the pecoliar quality of her other family and heraldic honors) to 
such names as those of Emmet and McNeyin. Can poetry spring out of an 
amalgam so monstrous and reyolting? Can its pure spirit breathe an air so 
fetid and stifling!" 

It would be cruel to restrain England in her propensity to ril- 
lify us when she displays such remarkable fluency in a slander- 
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ons eiyle of speech. When the ability to oalnmniate ia the only 
power which has Barrired the gradual encioaohment of bowelB 
upon intellect in Great Britain, it would be a pity to rob Oia 
I^glish even of this miserable evidence of mind. , . The ' 
weaker riral ever nnrsee ihe bitterest hate ; and England oaanot 
escape from the conacionsDess that her strength mnst wane as 
onrs growB, thongh she may attempt to deoeire otherg hj her 
boasts and sneers. 
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